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I 


as yet another ‘industrial revolution,’ the recent article by Dr Coleman 1 

was a timely reminder of the unique features of the transformation which 
began in Britain about 1760. Since then, much of the remainder of the globe 
has passed, or is passing, through stages of development showing strikingly 
similar characteristics. The ‘industrial revolution’ has become an almost 
universal, clearly distinctive and (apart from a catastrophic destruction of 
civilization beyond even the collapse of post-war Germany) irreversible stage 
of development in the present period of world history. 

The changes associated with the industrial revolution go far beyond the 
merely technical; they include ‘population growth, large-scale and extensive 
industrial investment, and the remarkably pervasive effects of the application 
of science to industry,’ and have, in the past, led to a new system of social, 
industrial, legal and other relations, often described as modern industrial 
capitalism. 

The present essay is concerned with only one aspect of the industrial re- 
volution: the effort required to accumulate, in real terms, the large resources 
required for simultaneous investment in different sectors. Like technical 
innovation itself, heavy investment is found also at other stages of development, 
but its burden is quite exceptional during the crucial stages of industrialization. 
While pre-revolutionary economies, which show small surpluses beyond current 
necessities of consumption, also have need of but little investment, and post- 
revolutionary societies enjoy the higher output out of which savings can flow 
more easily,3 the country which is going through its industrial revolution has 
to create large savings at a time when its output is very little above what is 


E: view of the recent tendency to describe every major technical innovation 


1 D. GC. Coleman, ‘Industrial Growth and Industrial Revolutions’, Economica, New Ser. 
XXIII (1956), 1-22. 

2 Ibid. p. 19 

3 Their capital-income ratio, moreover, soon ceases to rise and may ultimately show a 
falling tendency. W. Fellner, “The Capital-Output Ratio in Dynamic Economies’, in Money, 
Trade and Economic Growth (New York, 1951), pp. 105-134; E. H. Phelps-Brown and B. Weber, 
‘Accumulation, Productivity and Distribution in the British Economy, 1870-1939’, Economic 
Journal (Subsequently referred to as EF), LXIII (1953), 263-288; Alec Cairncross, “The Place 
of Capital in Economic Progress’, Economic Progress (Subsequently referred to as EP), ed. L. Hi. 
Dupriez and D. C. Hague (Louvain, 1955), esp. pp- 241, 248, 546. 
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currently considered the subsistence mimimum for a large proportion of its 
population. 

The discussion is conducted in terms of real resources! and in terms of 
aggregates. It assumes that the pre-conditions and the drive to industrialization 
are given; unlike much current thought concerned with causation, the ap- 
proach used here has thus an ex post character :2 its object is to isolate certain 
stresses in an industrializing economy. Further, since the statistics of under- 
developed countries are weak and unreliable,? while comparisons of advanced 
and backward economies raise their own technical and logical problems, the 
discussion here is limited to general considerations, without statistical support, 
though it may help to indicate useful further lines of statistical investigation. 


II 


Most industrial revolutions of the past conformed to a pattern. They were 
crowded into a relatively short period of about 30 to 60 years, during which 
the pressure on resources was exceptionally great, investment plans tended 
to outrun available savings, and real incomes proved difficult to raise, in 
marked contrast with the periods preceding and following this ‘revolutionary’ 
period of stress. Nevertheless, it might be argued that these were historical 
coincidences, and that there is no theoretical reason why industrial revolutions 
should not be slowed down to a comfortable pace, investments being met out of 
steadily rising incomes, and technical transformation being undertaken in a 
leisurely fashion sector by sector, whenever a sufficient surplus of savings had 
been accumulated without undue strain. Can we rule out the possibility of 
such a piecemeal, painless process of industrialization? 

Limited development, either of an industry or of a small geographical area, 
is not unknown; its results can now be found in many different areas, from 
China and India to North Africa and South America. But this type of develop- 
ment depended on the very fact that it took place in under-developed countries, 
possessing cheap labour, and specialising in a very limited range of products 
for foreign markets ;4 it was very different from the advance on a broad front 
and the fundamental change throughout the economy associated with an 
industrial revolution. It could scarcely be deemed to be even a first step, and 
each of the countries concerned still has its industrial revolution, with our 
postulated exceptional strain on resources, before it. 

There are, in fact, weighty technical and economic reasons for the ‘bunching’ 
of investments, the advance on a broad front which characterize the process 
1 Unlike present-day economic advisers of under-developed countries, observers of past 
industrial revolutions tend to be impressed by the need of real capital, rather than financial 
mechanisms, which are formed readily enough, e.g. Th. Veblen, Imperial Germany and the In- 


dustrial Revolution (New York, 1939), p. 186; H. J. Habakkuk, ‘The Historical Experience in the 
Basic Conditions of Economic Progress’, EP, pp. 165-6. 

2 That is to say, we are not concerned with erecting ‘a windmill labelled ‘Capital is the 
Sole Cause of Economic Growth” ’ (W. A. Lewis, reviewing EP in Economica, New. Ser. XXIII 
[1956], 279), for we are not concerned with the causes of economic growth, but with some of 
the strains which it sets up in certain stages of development. 

ys A few are summarised in S. Kuznets, ‘International Differences in Capital Formation and 
Finance’ in N.B.E.R. Capital Formation and Economic Growth (Princeton, 1955), (Subsequently 
referred is as CF) ; Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress (1951), Ch. X1; W. W. Rostow 
“The Take-Off into Self-Sustained Growth’, 27, LXVI (1956), 34-6. 

4 W. A. Lewis, Theory of Economic Growth (1955), p. 281; U.N. Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Processes and Problems of Industrialisation (New York, 1955), (Subsequently referred to as PP), 
pp. 8-9; R. Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Under-Developed Countries (Oxford, 1953), 
pp- 24-5, 84, and ‘International Investment To-day’, E7, LXIV (1954), 745, 748, 752-3. : 
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of industrialization. Technically, all the industrial revolutions known to us 
bear a strong family likeness, despite the inevitable changes, e.g. from iron 
to steel as basic raw material, which have occurred since 1760: they are 
marked by the emergence of an engineering industry, to create and maintain 
the new equipment and the motors or engines needed by the first industries 
to be mechanised; this is turn depends on an iron (or steel) industry, a second 
typical feature; and together, they demand new sources of power, coal, oil 
or hydro-electric installations. Again, there is a universal need for heavy 
investments in improved means of transport, roads, canals, railways, docks, and 
ships, to make the industrial complex viable. Working populations are collected 
in towns, and immense resources are sunk in dwelling houses, streets, sewers, 
waterworks and other public utilities; technical training and social adjust- 
ment to the novel industrial rhythm have their own costs. Agriculture, also, 
needs injections of capital, typically in irrigation and drainage works, fencing, 
fertilizers, and machinery, to yield up its labour and supply the towns. No 
major advance in any of these sectors is possible without parallel advances 
in the others. At the same time, once this basic matrix of industrialism is 
established, further technical progress may, if necessary, have a more piece- 
meal character. 

Similarly, from the side of demand, no single industry can hope to justify a 
significant expansion in its output without the parallel expansion of its markets; 
this is particularly true of those, like the public utilities, which cannot export 
their product.! The industrial revolution is, par excellence, the concrete case of a 
“developmental block’, a ‘balanced growth’, a ‘primary growth sector’ calling 
into being ‘secondary’ and ‘derived growth sectors’, or a required ‘minimum 
momentum of investment’, as discussed in the recent literature on economic 
growth.? 

Typically, it is thus characterised by substantial simultaneous investment 
in several important sectors, many of which require capital in fairly large 
‘lumps’, with a high average ‘depth coefficient’,? and a long period of 
gestation.4 The difficulty, in the terms of Professor Domar, lies in ‘raising the 
fraction of resources devoted to an expansion of productive capacity of an 
underdeveloped country without affecting these outlays without which the 
present capacity cannot be sustained’.® 

It may be granted that most economies are likely to have experienced some 
increase in productivity and wealth before undergoing their industrial re- 


1 The world is strewn with ‘railway lines, roads, ports, irrigation works etc. in the “wrong 
places” which not only failed to lead to income-generating development, but actually inhibited 
more economic developments which might otherwise have taken place’, S. H. Frankel, The 
Economic Impact on Under-Developed Societies (Oxford 1953), p. 68; cf. also L. H. Jenks, ‘British 
Experience with Foreign Investments’, J. Econ. History, [V (1944), Suppl. p. 75, and P.N. 
Rosenstein-Rodan, ‘Problems of Industrialization’, EF, LIII (1943), 208. 

2 U.N. Dept. of Economic Affairs, Financing Economic Development in Under-Developed Countries 
(New York, 1949), (Subsequently referred to as FE), pp. 60-1; W. W. Rostow, “Trends in the 
Allocation of Resources in Secular Growth’, EP, pp. 373-6, and “Take-Off into Self-Sustained 
Growth’, p. 43; E. Dahmen, ‘Technology, Innovation and International Industrial Transfor- 
mation’, EP, pp. 297-9; R. Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation, pp. 6-15, 47, 152-33 J. Me 
Adler, ‘The Fiscal and Monetary Implementation of Development Programmes’, American 
Economic Review (Subsequently referred to as AER) Proceedings (1952), pp- 586-91 H. B. Cheney, 
‘The Role of Industrialization in Development Programs’, AER Proceedings (1955); P. N. 
Rosenstein-Rodan, of. cit. pp. 204-7; K. Mandelbaum, The Industrialisation of Backward Areas 
(Oxford, 1945), P- 4- : 

3 I.e. a high rate of capital stock over output, cf. Lowe, in CF, pp. 595, 633. 

4 E.g. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (Oxford, 1953), PP- 131-4. 

5 In comment on Kuznets, CF, p. 107. Cf. also PP, pp. 3, 6 
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volution, and even the mass of their people are likely to live well above sheer 
physical subsistence. But.in that case, the socially acceptable subsistence 
minimum, always a highly elastic standard, is likely to have risen also, reducing 
again the investible surplus which can be saved without hardship. _ 

Preoccupation with the causes or pre-conditions of industrialization has led 
some recent writers to play down the importance of the shortage of capital 
during industrialization. Professor Lewis, who treats the problem discussed 
here in terms of the conversion of a ‘community ... from being a five per cent 
to a 12 per cent saver’, writes that ‘no nation is so poor, that it could not save 
12 per cent of its national income if it wanted to’,1 and the plea of poverty 
comes with a particularly ill grace from those countries which squander their 
substance in war, or provide ten per cent of their population with 40 per cent 
of the national income, keeping them in luxury, maintaining hordes of retainers, 
and building temples and pyramids. 

While it cannot be denied that aristocratic squandering, particularly if 
practised on a scale like, say, that of the French nobility in the century before 
178g, inhibits industrialization, the argument, in the bald form put forward, 
is suspect: could the problem of India’s and China’s capital shortage really 
be solved by expropriation of the rich (supposing this were politically desirable) 
and a short period of peace? 2 

It may be noted at once that advanced countries also have their military 
budgets, generally more costly than those of backward countries,? and still 
succeed in saving 12 per cent; that the 60 per cent of national income allegedly 
going to go per cent of the population may be under-stated, because of our 
western way of calculating national income;* and that industrialization re- 
quires some classes which have to be rewarded by higher incomes than the 
poverty-stricken peasantry.® Above all, however, the statement is misleading, 
since even if a backward economy did save 12 per cent of its income for purposes 
of net investment, its income, in real terms per head, is so low that the real 
capital created would by no means represent resources equal to the 12 per cent 
saved in advanced countries.® 


1 Op. cit. pp. 208, 225-6, 236; also his ‘Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies of 
Labour’, Manchester School, XXII (1954), 155. A similar view, by implication, appears to be 
held by Prof. A. J. Brown. Among the needs for industrialization, he distinguishes between 
immutable factors (natural resources) and mutable ones, capital and labour; but the problem 
of capital is one of finding foreign lenders, or encouraging saving by the wealthy, largely by 
guaranteeing stability; if individuals are unwilling to save, the State could step in and tax the 
surplus, channelling it into investments; similarly, the problem of labour is largely one of 
imparting skills. There is no hint of an absolute shortage of resources above the needs of sub- 
sistence: Industrialisation and Trade (Oxford, 1943), pp. 25-6; Th. Balogh, ‘Some Theoretical 
Problems of Post-War Foreign Investment Policy’, Oxford Econ. Papers, VII (1945), 108, 110; 
L. H. Dupriez, in EP, p. 526. There might have been more justification for this view in Adam 
Smith’s day, cf. Wealth of Nations (Cannan ed.), 1, 318-9. 

2 Any realistic calculation of the needs of industralising countries is bound to show the great 


pressure on resources, cf. Lowe, pp. 632-3; Mandelbaum, pp. 7, 74: PP, esp. pp. 22. 32— 
authorities quoted there. as gabe 


3 Lewis, op. cit. p. 372. 

4S. Kuznets, Economic Change (1954), pp. 145-191. 

5 In England, the new industries generally paid much higher wages than the old eg. E. J 
Hamilton, ‘Profit Inflation and the Industrial Revolution, 1750-1 800", Quarterly Fournal of Evo- 
nomics, XII (1942), 261-2; 'T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England, The 18th Century (1955) 
Pp. 232. Also Lewis, ‘Economic Development’, p. 150. : 

§ According to the F.A.O., the typical per capita savings of underdeveloped countries may 
be no more than 5%, in real terms, of the fer capita savings of advanced countries, FE, pp. 72-3. 
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The actual course of industrial revolutions in individual countries is subject 
to many specific influences. The duration of the intensive industrialization 
process, the ease with which the ‘hump’ is surmounted, the social stresses 
engendered, will depend on such factors as the legal system, the social structure, 
natural resources, the pattern of foreign trade and the savings accumulated 
in earlier years, among others. In this connection, however, three main types 
of economies may be distinguished: (a) the pioneer country, (b) imitators of 
the nineteenth century, developing largely by private enterprise, and (c) pre- 
sent-day imitators, mostly originating or speeding the process of industri- 
alization by deliberate action of the public authorities. 

In Britain, the real costs of industrialization were greatly increased by the 
inevitable misapplication of resources, false starts, errors and rapid obsolescence 
inevitable in a pioneer economy. The badly planned towns and transport 
networks were, perhaps, among the most costly tributes paid to experience. 
On the other hand, compared with the imitators of group (b), Britain had the 
advantage that at each stage her technical equipment was superior to that 
of her contemporaries, and she had thus no need to meet established competitors 
with a fully-grown complex of industrial power. Further, her growth was more 
‘organic’, arising out of a gradual accumulation spread over a longer period 
of time than most; but the pioneering costs made even the whole of the 
lengthened period one of considerable stress on resources. 

The second group of countries, industrialising ‘spontaneously’ in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, still mostly had the advantages of 
preceding accumulation of wealth and found the gap in technology and in the 
size of units of capital equipment not too great; but it was already felt as a 
hardship, that, for example, ‘in France, the building up of the entire complex 
of basic industries in metallurgy, textiles, food-processing, and chemicals, and 
the provision of more modern transport facilities had to be accomplished 
simultaneously’. France had to industrialize ‘in conditions where capital- 
intensity of output had increased as compared with what it had been in an 
advanced country (i.e. Britain). It does make some difference whether the 
industrialization spurt occurs during the “textile age” or the “railway age’. 
In addition, in a backward country the very breadth of the industrialization 
effort calls for a much larger supply of capital than was the case with the more 
gradual development in the advanced country.’ 2 Moreover, industries in 
transition had to compete against the products of the more advanced countries, 
and tariffs, the most obvious means of defence of these ‘infant industries’, 
created their own problems of raising real costs and inhibiting incentives to 
efficiency. 

The third group (c) is better able to deal with the question of protection; 
in centrally planned economies the problem hardly arises. On the other hand, 
its difficulties of spanning a much wider gap in technology and capital in- 
tensity, on an even broader front, with little previous accumulation and the 
background of a colonial economic structure, are greatly increased. 


1 Habakkuk, EP, p. 164; Colin Clark, ibid. p. 5403 S. Kuznets, ‘Population, Income and 
Capital’, in zbid. pp. 33-4- Bef, 

2 B. F. Hoselitz, ‘Entrepreneurship and Capital Formation in France and Britain since 1700, 
CF, p. 306; comment by A. Gerschenkron, p. 377. ; 

3 Prof. Nurkse also stresses the international Duesenberry ‘demonstration’ effect, which 
induces citizens of backward countries to ape the high consumption of the United States instead 
of restricting consumption and accumulating. The advanced countries had no such corrupting 


influence to follow in their time of stress, of. cit. pp. 58-70. 
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Misapplications of resources occur not only in the pioneer country: an 
established technique, applied in different conditions in a new country, may 
give rise to errors as costly as those of any other innovation. Further burdens 
commonly thrown on industrializing economies during their critical stages of 
development include a growing population, which absorbs much of the in- 
creased investment without raising equipment per capita and may raise a 
Malthusian spectre of decreasing returns from the land, and wars, particularly 
wars of liberation to end a colonial status and thus create the political and 
social pre-conditions of industrialization. 

On the other side of the balance, there are commonly several factors which 
may ease, in varying degree, the pains of the transition period. These include 
the fuller employment of previously under-employed resources, particularly 
of labour; the creaming-off of easily worked mineral, timber and other re- 
sources — a system of Raubwirtschaft which may be fully justifiable under the 
circumstances; the absorption of incomes and savings of formerly privileged 
classes without economic functions; foreign loans! and the immigration of 
skilled, and up to a point, of any able-bodied labour; an expansion in foreign 
trade, which may be assumed to yield imported goods at lower real cost than 
any home supplies which might have been substituted; the omission, by late- 
comers, of several intermediate stages of technical progress and the concen- 
tration on the most capital-saving methods in the later stages of such sequences 
as coal-oil-hydroelectric power-atomic energy or roads-canals-railways-roads. 

Such methods will help to meet the formidable strain in economic resources ; 
but, however it is met, a strain of such magnitude is a unique feature of the 
industrial revolution (though it may be paralleled by a total war) and is 
bound to be reflected in its general character, to colour some of its aspects and 
(whether explicitly recognised or not) to influence economic thinking during 
its course. 


IV 


One of the most notable effects of the exceptional call on resources accompany- 
ing the industrial revolution is the pressure on consumption and material 
standards of living of the mass of the population, at a time when it is forced to 
adapt itself to major social changes.? The experience of the classical industrial 
revolution in Britain, with its obvious dual pressure on social traditions and 
on material standards of living, has received the greatest attention, though 
the similar experiences of other countries in their early stages of industrial- 
ization, such as Germany, France, Belgium, Russia and Italy, are also often 
compared.* 


1 Foreign investments, if of sufficient size, could, in theory, take the whole strain of industri- 
alization, but while the history of Canada may afford an example of such a painless industrial 
revolution in the past, this type of massive foreign investment is extremely unlikely for any 
major country in the future. (Lewis, op. cit. pp. 247-64; PP, pp. 81-89; U.N. Dept. of Economic 
Affairs, Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries [New York, 1951], 
paras. 247, 253-5, 279, 283; H. S. Ellis, ‘Monetary Policy as an Instrument of Progress’, EP, 
p- 424; Nurkse, Problems, pp. 88-9, and ‘International Investment’, p. 757; Rosenstein-Rodan 
op. cit. p. 204.) On the other hand, some foreign investment may be assumed, and its benefits 
will accrue at a critical time, while repayment may not be necessary until the economy is well 
able to afford it. 

= W. E. Moore, Industrialization and Labour (Ithaca and New York, 1951), and ‘Labour 
Attitudes Towards Industrialization in Underdeveloped Countries’, A.E.R. Supplement, XLV 
(1955), 156-65. 

3 E.g. A. Gerschenkron, in EP, p. 525. 
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The course of real wages during the English industrial revolution has been 
subject to much debate lately, but even the most optimistic assumptions 
cannot make the rise in wages anything but disappointing; ! at the same time, 
the compulsions of adjustment to town life and the rhythm of industrial work, 
as well as the rapidly rising incomes of capitalists, induced a feeling of op- 
pression, exploitation and degradation among the proletariat, of which the 
evidence from Charles Hall 2 onward, and the innumerable bitter outbreaks 
which marked the first half of the nineteenth century in Britain, are sufficient 
proof. But those who battled for a larger share for the workers or for a reduction 
in the supply of labour by shorter hours or a reduction of child work, were 
battling against the flood tide of a victorious economic development which 
needed, for a critical period, the greatest amount of output, and the lowest 
level of personal consumption, which could be imposed on the population. 

If our analysis is correct, the substantial rise in real wages after about 1850 
is not to be explained simply by a change of heart on the part of ‘capitalists’, 
though fundamental economic changes are well capable of creating their own 
social ethics, nor merely by the growing strength and acumen of trade unions 
and other working-class organisations,? though without these the benefits 
might have been less evenly distributed; they reflect the possibility of the ex- 
pansion of consumption after the crucial period when such expansion would 
have run counter to the crying needs of an industrializing economy, which was 
felt to be viable only with the suppression of popular movements. Conversely, 
the present attempts to avoid the hardships of the past and to carry through 
industrial revolutions preceded by political democracy, are likely to be in 
constant danger of sacrificing either the industrialization or democratic in- 
stitutions.4 

Our analysis may also bring into better perspective several other well-known 
accompaniments of industrialization, such as the pressure towards inflation 
(or forced saving) and against conspicuous consumption. England, the pioneer 
country, furnishes the only major exception to the inflationary rule, apart from 
the War periods. Until the canal (or the railway) manias freed the hoards of 
merchants, landlords and others for industrial development, capitalists could 
not really tap much of the savings of the British economy. The industrial capital 
shortage was masked by the existence of ‘many special markets, rather than a 

1 The question whether real wages rose or fell during the English industrial revolution is 
unlikely to be settled unless much better statistics than are now available come to light (cf. W. 
Woodruff, ‘Capitalism and the Historians: A Contribution to the Discussion on the Industrial 
Revolution in England’, 7. Econ. History, XVI [1956], 1-17, and E. J. Hobsbawm, ‘The British 
Standard of Living’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd Ser. X [1957], 46-68.) It is notable, however, that the 
authorities who assert that they rose (including J. H. Clapham, T. S. Ashton and Gayer, Rostow 
and Schwartz) generally take the 1790’s as their datum years: but these formed a period of 
particularly low wages, following a steady decline during the heroic age of the industrial revo- 
lution, after 1750. Thus, according to a recent calculation, builders’ real wages (in the special 
sense used by the authors) stood at 68°5 in 1745-55 and only at 72:5 in 1840-50, after a century 
of the most remarkable growth of wealth, but in 1790-1800 they averaged 52. E. H. Phelps- 
Brown and S. V. Hopkins, ‘Seven Centuries of the Price of Consumables, Compared with 
Builders’ Wage Rates’, Economica, New Ser. XXIII (1956), 314-5; also E. J. Hamilton, loc.cit. 
pp. 257-60; J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1926), I, 561 
et seg.; T. S. Ashton, “The Standard of Life of the Workers in England, 1790-1830’, in Capi- 


talism and the Historians (1954), pp. 127-69, and The 18th Century, pp. 234-53 A. D. Gayer, W. W. 
Rostow, A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 1790-1850 (Oxford, 
1953), Il, 657-8, 949-50. ye 

2 Charles Hall, The Effect of Civilization on the People in European States (1805). 

3 Cf. the theory put forward by John Strachey, Contemporary Capitalism (1956), esp. pp. 97-9; 
102-3, 109-10, 129-5!. 

4 —. E. Hagen in 4.E.R. Proceedings (1955), 753 Nurkse, op.ctt. pp. 54-5- 
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single market for non-specific savings,’ | and was not represented by the sort 
of rate of interest that was commonly quoted. Further, industrialization was 
relatively slow, so that cost-reducing effects of innovation had time to exert 
downward pressures on prices, and prices may also have been held down by 
the fact that the circulating medium was still tied, however indirectly, to the 
bullion reserve. In the private banking system of the day, an over-issue was 
as likely to lead to bankruptcy as to inflation, with the notable exception of 
the suspension period.2 To-day industrialization is squeezed into a shorter 
span of years, and Governments take greater powers of expanding the supply 
of money.® 

For an ethos encouraging thrift and the productive use of savings, however, 
the British experience in which capital was to a large extent found from 
internal sources of enterprises, furnishes a good example. The absence, during 
industrial revolutions, of wide social approval for such conspicuous consump- 
tion as characterised, for example, the Renaissance prince, the eighteenth 
-century British landowner 5 and the post-revolutionary American is too marked 
to be altogether ignored. 


V 


The unique pressure on resources was neither the only nor the most obvious 
feature of the industrial revolution, and we should expect to find it not so much 
a subject of direct discussion as an implicit assumption, pervading the general 
atmosphere of the writings of contemporary economists. The subject demands 
an investigation by itself, and only a few inadequate hints can be offered here. 
The approach of Adam Smith, determining largely the structure and logical 
arrangement of his work on the Wealth of Nations, is indicated by his initial 
definitions. Wealth per head, given the soil, climate and the extent of land, 
must be regulated ... first by the skill, dexterity and judgment with 
which ... labour is generally applied; and secondly, by the proportion be- 
tween the number of those who are employed in useful labour, and that of 
those who are not so employed ... The number of useful and productive 
labourers ... is everywhere in proportion to the quantity of capital stock 
which is employed in setting them to work, and the particular way in which it 
is so employed. 6 


1 M. M. Postan, “Recent Trends in the Accumulation of Capital’, Econ. Hist. Rev. VI (1935), 
2-5. 

2 Gayer, Rostow and Schwartz, of.cit. II, 639-45, 655-7. 

3 For recent discussions of inflation and economic growth, see Lewis, op.cit. pp. 217-225, 276; 
R. S. Sayers, ‘Economists on ‘‘Stability and Progress” ’, Three Banks Review, 32 (1956), 7-11; 
E. M. Bernstein and I. G. Patel, ‘Inflation in Relation to Economic Development’, [.M.F. 
Staff Papers, II (1951-2), 363-398; Measures for Economic Development, para. 124; Ellis, pp. 419- 
425; Mandelbaum, p. 8; D. Felix, ‘Profit Inflation and Industrial Growth’, Qu. Journ. Econ. 
LXX (1956), 441-463. 

4 This should not be confused with the general attitude to economic activity, discussed by 
Weber, ‘Tawney and Robertson, which, in a private enterprise economy at least, must logically 
precede the industrial revolution. See Lewis, op.cit. pp. 232-3. 

5 Cf. the views of Adam Smith, quoted below. 

8 Wealth of Nations, ed. Gannan (1904), I, 1-2. It may be significant, as R. L. Meek has re- 
cently pointed out, that Smith placed little emphasis on capital accumulation in his Lectures ; 
it was only after his experience in Glasgow and elsewhere that ‘the accumulation of capital... 
became the great axis around which the argument of the Wealth of Nations revolves.’ Studies in 
the Labour Theory of Value (1956), pp. 46, 57-8, 65-6, 84. The originality of the “Turgot-Smith 
line’, ‘that thrift was the all-important (causal) factor in accumulation’ has also been stressed 


by Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis (1954), pp. 572n, 324~7. Cf. Lewis, ‘Economic 
Development’ p. 139. 
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The approach to wealth is thus basically connected, not with profitable trade, 
nor yet with varying combinations of factors, but with the full use of existing 
resources and their increase; the problem is how to increase the productive 
potential of a nation. Value theory becomes intimately connected with real 
costs of production, with supply; leaving the market, and in particular, de- 
mand, merely the role of causing minor fluctuations of price around the 
intrinsic’ value given by supply conditions. 

The need for capital accumulation as a precondition of economic progress 
is linked directly with Adam Smith’s much-disputed distinction between 
‘productive’ and ‘unproductive’ labour, which is often held to be somewhat 
out of character and to reflect his ill-advised admiration for the Physiocrats.+ 
Investment (spending on ‘capital’) sets to work productive labour, and luxury 
consumption (spending on ‘revenue’) merely employs unproductive labour. 

The proportion between capital and revenue ... seems everywhere to 

regulate the proportion between industry and idleness. Wherever capital 

predominates, industry prevails: wherever revenue, idleness.” 

It might thus be held, that ‘parsimony, not industry, is the immediate cause 
of the increase of capital’ and ‘every prodigal appears to be a public enemy, 
and every frugal man a public benefactor’; and as far as the wealth of the 
nation was concerned, miscalculation and the misapplication of resources 
on investments which turn out to be unproductive have the same effect as 
prodigality.3 The pressure, or disproportions, assumed by Adam Smith in 
the long period were thus opposite to those of the Keynesian short-period 
depression: investment opportunities were, according to the eighteenth- 
century economist, regularly in excess of savings, while simultaneous unemploy- 
ment of both labour and capital seemed an unrealistic assumption. 

This approach, if viewed as a largely unconscious reflection of a ‘sellers’ 
market’,4 in which the shortage of resources for investment was felt acutely, 
contrasts significantly with the approach found in the periods preceding and 
following the era of the ‘classical economists’ in Britain, which roughly covers 
the industrial revolution. Among the Mercantilists, an approach characterised 
by the ‘fear of goods’ is quite common: “it was of prime importance to get rid 
of goods’,5 and it can easily be shown that many of their precepts implicitly 
assume the long-term under-employment of resources, particularly of labour.® 

The marginalists, creating the first comprehensive structure of economic 
doctrine after the classics, differ perhaps most strikingly from classical theory 
by allowing the supply-demand relationship, and not merely the costs of 
production, to determine value;? indeed, with many of them the balance may 

1 E.g. Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis, p. 630. 

2 Wealth of Nations, 1, 319-20, also 314-6. 

3 Ibid. 1, 320, 323. For a recognition of the link between ‘productive labour’ and accumula- 
tion, cf. Marx, Capital (Everyman ed.), I, 629, 647-8, and History of Economic Theories, Krom the 
Physiocrats to Adam Smith (New York, 1952), pp. 194-224; also E. Roll, A History of Economic 
Thought (1954 ed.), pp. 168-70; Schumpeter, op.cit. pp. 324-6. 

4 E. J. Hamilton, op.cit. p. 267. 

5 E. F. Heckscher, Mercantilism (1955 ed.), II, 116, also whole of Part III, Chapter [V/1. Not 
all Mercantilists agreed in this approach, but it is sufficient for our argument to show that most 
of them did not view the problem of how to find sufficient resources to mect all the many calls 
on the economy as an important topic of investigation. 

6 E.g. D. C. Coleman, ‘Labour in the English Economy of the Seventeenth Century’, Econ. 
Hist. Rev. and Ser. VIII (1956), 280-295; T. E. Gregory, ‘The Economics of Employment in 
England, 1660-1713’, Economica, I (1921), 44-8; Schumpeter, p. 351. ae 

7 It is immaterial for the purposes of this paper whether the value theory of the marginalists 
is, in fact, concerned with ‘value’ in the Aristotelian or the Classical sense, or is on a different 


plane, as a mere price theory. 
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be said to have shifted in favour of the demand side of the equation and 
‘utility’. Pari passu, there is an affinity with the Mercantilist thought system 
in the emphasis on short-term problems, and the neglect even of the Marshall- 
ian long term. This is appropriate for an economy which is no longer straining 
all its resources to meet an apparently insatiable need, but for which the pro- 
blem of selling the stream of goods and services pouring forth is at least as great 
as the problem of producing it. From the 1870’s onwards, that is, when the 
marginalists established their system of thought, consumption and investment 
at home could be maintained in the advanced post-revolutionary economies 
and yet large resources spared for investment abroad; indeed, it became 
possible for observers, from Hobson and Lenin to the Austrian Socialists, to 
maintain that the main current pressure was the search for opportunities to 
place investments, or in the terms of this paper, an exact opposite of the pressure 
obtaining during the industrial revolution. It is only in recent years that total 
war and the drive towards industrialization in large parts of the globe have 
created again a framework of thought, expressed in the discussion on economic 
growth,! which resembles that of the classics, for the same under-lying reasons. 

Another classical assumption to be rejected, with equally little regret, by 
the neo-classical economists, was the subsistence theory of wages. ‘he assump- 
tion of subsistence wages fitted badly into the theoretical framework, and Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx,? among others, whittled it down in much detailed 
discussions; nevertheless, the pressure on wages during the industrial revolution 
was sufficiently strong to lend the support of direct observation to the theory 
as a first approximation, and both the theory and the proofs adduced, by 
Malthus for example, appeal to the present-day economist more by their 
approximation to early nineteenth-century conditions than by their logic.® 
The difference in view may not be unconnected with the realities of revolution- 
ary and post-revolutionary economies. 

While the classics were influenced by the realities of the industrial revolution 
in the pioneer country, Friedrich List saw the world from the point of view 
of that in America and Germany. His neglect in Britain, and his successes in 
Germany and the United States, are usually explained by the differing 
attitudes and needs of the businessmen of those countries in relation to pro- 
tection. But List was essentially a prophet of the industrial revolution, not of 
protection as such. He was, above all, conscious of the importance of accumu- 
lating capital (both in concrete forms and in the form of acquired skills) : 

The power of producing wealth is ... infinitely more important than wealth 

itself ... The prosperity of a nation is not, as Say believes, greater in the 

1 This swing in the interest of economists is thus not a quasi-Hegelian development of ideas, 
but is based on concrete historical needs. Cf. Andre Marchal, ‘Short-Period and Long-Period 
Analysis’, EP, p. 454; L. H. Dupriez, ‘Principles of a Theory of Secular Economic Movement’, 
ibid. pp. 503-5; Rostow, Process of Economic Growth, pp. 4-6, 227, and Chapter X, partiv; Nurkse, 
op.cit. pp. 148-50. 

2 Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (Eng. ed. 1941), pp. 21-53 Marx-Engels Correspondence 


(1941), Engels to A. Bebel, 18-28 March 1875, p. 335; R. L. Meek, op.cit. pp. 183-6; Schum- 
peter, op.cit. p. 269. 

3 Cf. Lewis, op.cit. pp. 238, 297-8. The twentieth-century economist will tend to emphasize 
that as capital increases relative to labour, wages are likely to rise as soon as all the ‘disguised 
unemployment’ has been absorbed by industrialization; his predecessor who lived through the 
industrial revolution will be much more inclined to stress the economic, social and even political 
pressures which created new armies of cheap labour out of local men, women, children and 
out of immigrants when the need for them arose. As hours of work lengthened, political control 
was used to stifle movements of protest for as long as possible. The liberalisation which goes with 
an easier supply position is a post-revolutionary development. Developments in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Russia and elsewhere showed no fundamental differences from those in Britain, 
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proportion in which it has amassed more wealth ... but in the proportion 
in which it has more developed its powers of production ... The nation must 
sacrifice and give up a measure of material property in order to gain culture, 
skill and powers of united production; it must sacrifice some present advant- 
age in order to insure itself to future ones.1 


Despite his polemics against the master, List was quite at home in the thought 
processes of Adam Smith, but while the latter rationalised the needs of a 
country able at every stage of the industrial revolution to undersell her less 
advanced neighbours, List spoke for the late-comers. His doctrine that there 
is a unique stage in historical evolution (in List’s terms, the transition from 
an agricultural and manufacturing to an agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial economy), in which alone the aid of protection is necessary 2 
was propounded at the onset of Germany’s industrial revolution and found 
an echo in that country as soon as the strain on resources, the desperate need 
to invest, became reality in the next stage of development.? 

In the very different background of France, it is the remarkable success of 
the Saint-Simonians, at a similar stage of economic evolution, which is signi- 
ficant. As in Germany List’s cry of capital at all costs, and protection from 
British competition, so in France the vision of vast public works and a logical 
allocation of capital resources in general, financed by the meticulous mopping- 
up of even the smallest savings, offered a most sensible line of approach 
towards easing and speeding the critical stages of the industrial revolution, 
largely by improving the means of mobilising capital.4 

Lastly, in Soviet Russia and in the economy of the Soviet bloc, the see-saw 
of capital goods and consumption goods industries has formed one of the 
most important subjects of economic discussion. In a planned economy the 
basic decision as to how much it is possible to set aside in investment necess- 
arily takes this form.> The dilemma and the pressure on resources out of which 
it arises, is to be found in every industrial revolution, though it can be formu- 
lated most clearly in a planned economy. 


VI 


This last illustration underlines the importance of recognising the specific 
characteristics of industrial revolutions in the context of contemporary world 
history. In the present state of techniques, every important nation may sooner 
or later pass through that stage of economic development. There will be many 


1 List’s italics, The National System of Political Economy (1904 ed.), pp. 108, 117. This point was 
stressed also, before him, by the American Daniel Raymond in his Thoughts on Political Economy 
(Baltimore, 1820), quoted in M. E. Hirst, Life of Friedrich List (1909), pp. 112-3. 

2 E.g. National System, pp. 8, 93, 251. 

3 List had earlier declared America ripe for industrialization because she had, inter alia, 
untapped natural resources and a ‘superabundance of all kinds of necessaries of life; and of 
labour, to nourish double the present number of inhabitants, to build them houses and shops 
and mills, to procure them materials and tools’, and could thus attract capital and skill. On 
this basis, he drew up a blueprint of the American industrial revolution. Letters 4 and 5 of his 
Outlines of American Political Economy (Philadelphia, 1827), reprinted in Hirst, op.cit. esp. Pp. 
195-6, 199-200. His National System, particularly part II (“The Theory’) is, in fact, largely 
concerned with the problems which interest modern writers on ‘economic growth : 

4 E.g. Hoselitz, ‘Entrepreneurship’, pp. 306-9; A. Gerschenkron, “Economic Backwardness 
in Historical Perspective’, in Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, pp. 10 ff. ; Gide and Rist, A History 
of Economic Doctrines (1948 ed.), pp. 229-39, 2373 E. S. Mason, ‘Saint-Simonism and the Ratio- 
nalisation of Industry’, Qu. Journ. Econ. XLV (1931), 652, 673-4, 677-80. 

5 Rostow, Process of Economic Growth, p. 26. 
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differences in detail, and it is likely that in centrally planned economies the 
western form of modern industrial capitalism will not emerge as the next stage, 
as it has done in the past. Nevertheless, the technical similarities of the process 
of industrialization impose certain common features on each industrial re- 
volution, of which the pressure on consumption, caused by massive simultaneous 
investment, is one of the most important. 

This pressure may in the future be obviated by large-scale foreign invest- 
ment, or by new techniques beyond our present understanding. Without such 
help, one might venture to prophesy that the countries in the Soviet orbit 
will find it extremely difficult to ‘catch up’ on the consumption of the West, 
and, indeed, to relax greatly their restrictions on consumption, during the first 
generation or so of their industrialization, while the ‘underdeveloped’ countries 
in the rest of the world, as they come to the hurdle of their industrial revolution, 
will find it hard to maintain rigorous limitations on real wages and other in- 
comes within a democratic framework. Once over the hurdle, there may be 
reason to hope that the evolution of these nations will begin to exhibit some of 
the better features of the advanced economies in their post-revolutionary 
period of relative material ease, just as it is at present showing some of the 
worst features of their period of strain, the industrial revolution. 
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THE FORTUNE OF THOMAS WENTWORTH, 
EARL OF STRAFFORD 


By J. P. COOPER 


I 


HIs paper! is not based on any assumption that calculations of personal 

profit determined the aims and actions of statesmen under Charles I 

or at any other time. None the less, exact accounts of the profits of office 
and their effects on individual fortunes are especially desirable for the Tudor 
and Stuart period. Unfortunately the materials for an exact account of 
Strafford’s fortune are lacking. Almost nothing appears to survive of his ac- 
counts or of the relevant deeds and settlements. But a great mass of his corres- 
pondence survives and is particularly full from 1628 to 1639.2 This is particu- 
larly valuable for the purposes of this paper, because it contains so many of 
Strafford’s own letters, including many to his steward and to his agent in 
London.? 

The Wentworths were an old-established landed family which undoubtedly 
rose in the later sixteenth century. Their rise was due to the old-fashioned, 
though effective, expedient of marrying an heiress. Thanks to the marriage of 
Strafford’s grandfather to the heiress of the Gascoignes, the family’s landed 
wealth was probably doubled.4 The future earl of Strafford had inherited an 
income from land greater than that of many peers, long before he held high 
office or became a peer himself. In 1637 he told Laud that he had {6000 a year 
in good land in 1628.5 At his father’s death in 1614 his income was probably 
about £4000 a year. Strafford later asserted ‘I can make it confidently appear 
he left not my estate better to me than my grandfather left it to him, by two 
thousand pounds a year; nay some that understand it very well, have upon 
speech had with me about it been very confident he left it me worse rather 
than better than he received it’.? 

Yet Strafford’s father, Sir William Wentworth, undoubtedly bought much 
land. He was particularly proud of his purchase of the castle and manor of 


1 I am indebted to the late Mr. Richard Pares who read an earlier draft of this paper and 
made a number of valuable suggestions. Mr H. F. Kearney of University College, Dublin, 
has most generously allowed me to make use of material from his forthcoming book Strafford 
and Ireland which is being published by the Manchester University Press. 

2 This is now deposited at Sheffield Central Library and is the property of the trustees of the 
Fitzwilliam Settled Estates to whom grateful acknowledgments are due for permission to use it. 

3 Many of these survive because they were copied into letter books. Such books exist for 
1617-25 and for 1633-39. The originals of his letters to his steward, Richard Marris, also 
survive, presumably because they remained at Wentworth Woodhouse after Marris’ death. 
Some of the originals of his letters to his agent in London, William Raylton, also survive. 

4 Sir William Wentworth in his account of the providences attending the family, written in 
1607, ‘my mother’s inheritance being about as much as myne, she held as tenant in tayle...’ 
(Strafford MSS. ‘subsequently referred to as S.M.] vol. 34). 

5 The Earle of Strafforde’s Letters and Dispatches, ed. W. Knowler (1739), I, 106. This figure is 
corroborated by the survey of Strafford’s English lands made in 1635-6 (Strafford MSS. vol. 
29). This gives a clear rental of over £5000 a year, though it does not include all the lands that 
he held either in 1635 or in 1628. Other sources bring his rental to at least £5500 in 1635. 

6 About 1620 his income was at least £5000 p.a., according to Radcliffe’s recollection (see 
below p. 229). This included land at Ledstone purchased by Strafford, worth some hundreds 
of pounds a year, while the rents of the rest were probably somewhat lower in 1614. 

? Strafford to Mr Greenwood, 27 November 1635; Knowler, I, 484. 
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Harewood which rounded off the Gascoigne lands at Gawthorpe and cost 
nearly £11,000.! He admitted that this was a high price, most of which was 
raised by selling other land worth £400 a year.” In 1613 he bought the manor 
of Thorneton Riseborough in the North Riding.? These purchases and sales 
may not have produced an immediate increase in his landed income, but in 
the long run his son probably benefited substantially from them. 4 Nor did 
Strafford ever complain that these purchases or the marriage of his eldest 
sister in 1609 had run his father into debt, though in 1635 he wrote to his old 
tutor ‘How often hath he [Sir William] been pleased to excuse unto me the 
liberal Provisions taken forth of my estate for my Brothers and Sisters? And as 
often hath been assured by me, I thought nothing too much that he had done 
for them. ...’ 5 Sir George Radcliffe, Strafford’s biographer and legal officer, 
wrote that ‘he came to his estate free from all encombrance except 1104 a 
piece to his three younger brothers’ and £2000 each to his two unmarried 
sisters.6 Sir William himself wrote ‘... I had a care, to leaue some deceent 
staie of lyving, for my manie children and therefore purchased some things, 
in plaine and honest manner: for which I paid for the most part deare ...’ ? 
He settled some land on his second son, William, and provided rent charges 
or land for all his seven younger sons which probably amounted to at least 
£700 a year.8 Five of them were under eleven years of age when their father 
died in 1614. All the younger sons received expensive educations, five of them 
at Oxford and Cambridge and the Inns of Court, while the other two finished 
their education in France. However the burden on their eldest brother was 
eased by the death of two of them in their twenties.1!° 

The apparently contradictory statements of Strafford and his father may 
be reconciled, if we assume that Sir William’s purchases had already increased 
his income by 1614, but that they were counter-balanced, or even over- 
balanced, by his provision for his younger children. The full burden of this 
was not felt until the 1620’s when the daughters’ portions came due and the 


1 This was probably in 1600 (Yorks. Arch. Soc. Record Ser., Yorks. Fines, iv, 145). The price 
is stated by Sir William in S.M. vol. 34, fol. 11v. 

2 Ibid. fol. g: he sold the manors of Burton Leonard and Awthorp (Lincolnshire). 

3 V.C.H. North Riding, I, 542. 

4 Thorneton produced £200—£250 p.a. in the years 1626-30 (S.M. vol. 20, fol. 62). Harewood 
in 1636 had a clear rental of £1350 p.a. (ibid. vol. 29). This rental may have included land 
other than that purchased in 1600, but there is no definite evidence that it did. 

5 Knowler, I, 484. 

6 S. M. vol. 34. Sir William’s will confirms that the daughters were left £2000 each, but 
gives no details of the provision made for the younger sons, as it had been settled by a separate 
deed (York Probate Registry, vol. 33, fol. 330). 

* Sir William’s account, fol. 7. 

8 In the directions which Sir William gave in April 1613 for the education of his younger 
sons (S.M. vol. 21/8), he says if William, his second son, be ‘warde and so loose the profits of 
his lands for three yeares’ he is to be allowed £110 p.a. He may have received an annuity as 
well as land. The third son, John, was to receive the same allowance as William during his 
education. This may suggest that he was to receive more when he came of age and that the 
sums of £110, mentioned by Radcliffe for the three youngest sons, were annuities. In 1634 
George had land of inheritance in England of £200 p.a. (S.M. vol. 8/164). There is a record 
of payments at Martinmas 1634 to William, George, Philip and Matthew of £118, £91, £91 
and £75 respectively. If these were half-yearly payments the burden would have been around 
£1000 p.a. (S.M. vol. 20/46). 

® William and John were at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple (Venn, 
Alumni Cantab.) ; George, Mathew and Philip were at University College (Foster, Alumni Oxon.). 
Michael and Robert were in France in 1621-2 (S.M. vol. 2/79, 85). John also travelled to Italy 
in 1619 (ibid. 38). : } 

10 John died in 1625, aged about twenty-seven. Robert probably died in his ear i 
(J. Hunter, South Yorkshire [1831] I, go). ; r ened 
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youngest sons were completing their education.! Meanwhile Strafford may 
have run into debt, since in 1617-8 he purchased lands costing some £7—8000.2 
Then the depression of 1621 meant falling rents or heavy arrears for most land- 
lords for several years to come, years when the expenses of Strafford’s political 
career must have been at their highest. Certainly by 1627 Strafford was con- 
sidering selling land to pay his debts. 


Il 


But before attempting to estimate the amount of those debts, we should con- 
sider some fragments of evidence about his ordinary style of life and his extra- 
ordinary attempts to increase the fortune of his family. Three books of accounts 
of his household at Wentworth Woodhouse survive for 1617, 1619 and 1623. 
They show that he had about fifty servants and that the cost of feeding his 
household there was about £1500 a year.’ In addition there would be the 
servants’ wages, the cost of keeping up four large houses at Wentworth Wood- 
house, Gawthorpe, Harewood and Ledstone and, most expensive of all, 
the cost of Strafford’s frequent visits to London. Radcliffe relates that from 
1614 ‘He spent eight Years Time, besides his pains and money in soliciting 
the Businesses ... of his Nephews ... going every term to London, about that 
only ...’.4 In 1621-2 his main household was in London for over six months.® 

But he cannot have been in desperate financial difficulties in 1619, when 
still childless after eight years of marriage, he proposed to marry his brother 
and heir-apparent, William, to the elder daughter of Sir William Craven, 
the City magnate, who had died the year before, since ‘he undertoke to settle 
2000! p.a. (as I now remember ...) for their present maintenance and 5000! 
p.a. after his decease. I asked him what moved him to make so large an offer 
especially seinge he might yet have children of his owne. He told me that his 
brother was an honest man and in case he, Sir Tho. should have children he 
might both raise a good fortune to himselfe out of his wife’s estate and also re- 
estate the land again upon the right heir of his howse . . .” ® Lady Craven was 
not informed of this understanding between the brothers (a course which 


1 According to Sir William’s will, the portions were to be paid when they were nineteen. 
Margaret was baptised in 1602 and Elizabeth in 1603 (zbid.). 

2 In 1617 he bought Ledstone from Henry Witham (T. D. Whitaker, Ducatus Leodiensis 
[Leeds 1816], p. 239; Yorks. Arch. Soc. Rec. Ser. LVIII, Yorks. Fines 1614-25, p. 86). In 1636 
this manor had a clear rental of £635, but there had been considerable consolidation and 
enclosure since 1629 (S.M. vols. 2g and 21/56, 61) as well as the probable purchase of some 
parcels of land since 1617, so that it was certainly worth much less then. But a price of at least 
£6000 seems plausible. Strafford also at some uncertain date turned the manor house into ‘a 
stately edifice’ (Whitaker, Joc. cit.). In 1618 he bought the glebe land of Kirkby Malhamdale 
from, Jane, dowager Countess of Shrewsbury, for £1500 (J. W. Morkill, The Parish of Kirkby 
Malhamdale {Gloucester, 1934], p- 242). In 1634 part of this was bringing in £74 p.a. (S.M. vol. 
20/63). In 1621 Strafford sold the tithe to his sister Lady Anne Savile, for £2400 (Morkill, p. 
244), but he was acting as agent for the countess for whom he was surety (S.M. vol. 2/68, 81, 155). 

3 The first (S. M. vol. 26) covers fifteen weeks from May 1617, gives an average weekly 
expenditure of some £21 and lists an ordinary household of 47 in August, of whom 40 were 
servants. The second (ibid. vol. 27) covers 47 weeks from October 1618, averages £33 a week 
and lists 65 persons in May 1619, of whom 53 were servants. The third (ibid. vol. 28) covers 55 
weeks from September 1622, averages £26 a week and lists 58 persons in March 1623, of whom 
46 were servants. The value of provisions from the lord’s store is included in these figures. 

4 Knowler, II, 436. 

5 Jbid. p. 430. 

6 A fragment by Radcliffe in S. M. vol. 34. A copy of Strafford’s letter to Lady Craven, 
making the offer, survives, dated 16 February 1618/9 (ibid. vol. 21/15). 
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Radcliffe rightly deplored as lacking in scruple), but she still rejected the match. 
After the death of his first wife in July 1622, Strafford showed considerable an- 
xiety to marry an heiress himself. ie 

His first suit was for Mary, the second daughter of Sir William Craven, who 
had a portion of £25,000 or more.! Radcliffe believed that Strafford was re- 
jected, because ‘they remembered what he had ofered for his brother and so 
conjectured ‘that he knew some imperfection in himselfe which putte him by 
the hope of havinge any children . . ..” He then made suit to Lady Diana Cecil, 
daughter and co-heir of the Earl of Exeter, and was apparently rejected for the 
same reason.2 Thus rumour was more than usually ironical and contradictory 
about Strafford’s sexual life; as a young man he was supposed to be impotent, 
when that was disproved, he was accused of incontinence. His third suit was to 
a wealthy widow, who might also become a great heiress, though only at the 
cost of disinheriting the father and brother of his first wife, the Earl of Cumber- 
land and Lord Henry Clifford. The widow was the countess dowager of 
Dorset, better known as Lady Anne Clifford, who was ‘of that age which did not 
give any great hope of children. There was little done in it and most of the 
particulars are gone out of my memory’.? 

Finally in February 1625 he married Arabella, daughter of John Holles, 
Earl of Clare. She was a beautiful girl of sixteen whom he had courted as- 
siduously and with whom he ‘grew passionately in love’.4 She probably brought 
him a portion of around £6000.5 The fact that for two years he had sought to 
marry an heiress suggests that he may have been uneasy about his financial 
position. Another episode which belongs to the same period may also reflect 
financial uncertainty. 

In 1622 Strafford seemed to be about to enjoy the fruits of favour and office. 
He had been instrumental in securing the election of Secretary Calvert as 
knight of the shire for Yorkshire to the Parliament of 1621. Through Sir Arthur 
Ingram he enjoyed access to the new Lord ‘Treasurer, Middlesex.® It was 
rumoured that he would be made a baron and Comptroller of the Household.? 
Nothing came of these rumours, but he did receive minor favours. Middlesex 
made him receiver-general of the crown lands in Yorkshire, an office worth 
about £340 a year, besides the profits to be made from handling the cash 
balances.8 Strafford held the receivership for a little over a year and then 
nominated his successor, probably for a consideration.? In 1628 the then holder 

1 Radcliffe, loc.cit. He also says that when she married Lord Keeper Coventry’s son she 
brought him £30,000, Chamberlain (Letters, ed. McClure, II, 476) says that she was to have 
had £25,000 in a projected match with Mandeville’s heir in 1624. Lady Craven’s will, made 
on 26 June 1624, suggests that her child’s part and legacies must have come to at least £20,000, 
excluding interest (Somerset House P.C.C. 61 Byrde). 

2 Radcliffe, lociit. 

8 Ibid. She was born in 1590 and so would have been about thirty-four at this time. Dorset 
died 28 March 1624. 

4 Ibid. 

® Clare on his death bed in 1637 gave his other daughter Eleanor a portion of £6000: G. 
Holles, Memorials of the Holles Family (Camden 3rd. ser. LV, p. 118), confirmed by a letter from 
Denzil Holles to Strafford, 16 April 1638 (S. M. vol. 10, fols. 136-7), Arabella was his favourite 
daughter, so perhaps we may presume that she did not receive less than her sister. 

® Strafford’s first surviving letter to Ingram is dated 21 December 1619 and shows that they 
were already on very friendly terms, ibid. vol. 2/36. From 1621 onwards there are several letters 
which show Ingram acting on Strafford’s behalf. 

* Chamberlain, Letters, II, 422, 446. 

8S. M. vol. 20/231, 234. 

; Ingram explicitly says that he was appointed by Middlesex. This must have been after 
Middlesex became Treasurer in October 1621. Middlesex wrote accepting Strafford’s nominee 
on 24 June 1623 (ibid. 236-7). 
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disposed of it for £1150.1 The office itself was not burdensome, since it was 
executed by a deputy,” but Strafford may have needed a quick profit rather 
than a comparatively small addition to his income. 

However this may have been, Arabella’s portion was not enough to solve 
all Strafford’s difficulties, while the elections of 1625 3 and his service as sheriff 
added new expenses. At all events in November 1627, he wrote to Marris that 
he wanted to sell “Thorneton, Sharphill and Stratforth att the rate of 350! p.a. 
and twenty years purchase, taking a lease of them back for three liues .. . after 
which ... I shall purchase Ouerton and afterwards putt itt of to my brother 
William and with the price therof and the rest dischardge and free myself of 
my debts ...’.4 This suggests that his debts may have been £ 6-7000. The 
projected sale did not take place,® so that when he became President of the 
Council of the North just over a year later, his debts were presumably no less. 
If a debt of less than two years’ income was no very crushing burden, he 
henceforth had better opportunities ‘to leave my estate free and plentiful’ § to 
his son born three years before. 


Ill 


High office meant opportunities for both direct and indirect gain. Strafford’s 
salaries and allowances were no more than enough to maintain the state expected 
of such great officers. But the chief servants of the Crown could also expect 
to be rewarded by profitable grants of some sort, as opportunity might offer. 
More indirect rewards came because the credit of those who enjoyed favour and 
office was good; they could afford to speculate. Men were anxious to accomo- 
date them and to suggest profitable transactions in which they might share. 

Strafford certainly used such opportunities to acquire land. He began 
modestly enough in England, but he went on to vast and speculative acquisitions 
in Ireland. As soon as he was received into favour, and before he held office, he 
began investigating the possibility of profiting from the sales of royal lands. 
Wandesford answered a letter of Strafford’s of 20 July 1628, agreeing that a 
good profit might be made by buying Middleham and two or three other 
places in Richmondshire of £60 a year old rent and then selling them to the 
tenants, or waiting for the leases to expire. He suggested that the Lord ‘Treasurer 
should be asked to use his influence with the City in order to reserve these 
lands while further inquiries were made.’ These did not lead to any purchases 
round Middleham, but Strafford did buy Elmshall from the City for £1441— 
18—3.8 It did consist of old rent but there is no information as to whether it was 
resold. 

1 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1628-9, p- 209. I am indebted to Dr G. E. Aylmer of the University of 
Manchester for this reference. The office may have fetched £ 2150 altogether. 

2 §. M. vol. 20/236. 

3 Sir Henry Savile of Methley, writing to Strafford, 1 May 1626 claimed that Sir John Savile 
and his supporters had spent £3000 on elections (zhid. 258). This was doubtless an exaggeration, 


but no better figures can be cited for either side. 

4 Ibid. vol. 21/45. aa 

5 Thorneton was not sold until four years later. Sharphill was still in Strafford’s possession in 
1636. Stratforth was sold in 1629 (tbid. 55). Marris in 1627 had hoped to sell Brampton for 
£1100 (ibid. vol. 20/20). It probably was sold. 

6 Strafford to Sir Edward Stanhope, 25 October 1631; Knowler, I, 60. 

? Ibid. vol. 16/247, 30 July. As in most of Wandesford’s letters the year is not given, but it 
clearly belongs to 1628, since he was awaiting news of the grant of Wentworth’s peerage. 

8 The records of the Royal Contract Estates at the Guildhall Record Office show that the 
Middleham estates were not sold until after 1650. The sale of Elmshall was on 21 November 
1629, the rental being £35-10-5} and the rent reserved to the Crown £15-10-5}. In June 
Allerton was sold to Marris and Mark Pickering for £632-10-1. 
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On the other hand in 1631 he was again trying to sell Thorneton and Sharp- 
hill.! In 1632 Thorneton was sold for about £3800 ? and during these years he 
was probably selling off the glebe in Kirkby Malhamdale.3 The proceeds went 
towards the purchase of Tankersley, near Sheffield, from the dowager Countess 
of Pembroke, one of the coheirs of Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, for 
£4500.4 Strafford later bought out the only existing leaseholder there for 
£800.5 He had hoped to buy more Talbot lands, including Kimberworth, a 
manor worth £560 a year,® but the other coheiresses disputed their sister’s 
right to sell and he had to be content with the promise of a lease.’ He spent over 
£500 on consolidation and enclosure at Ledstone § and £700 in buying parcels 
of land elsewhere.9 If the sources were complete, we should probably find more 
consolidating purchases. In 1633 he was trying to obtain a grant from the crown 
of the new park recently made out of the forest of Galtres near York.10 Unsuccess- 
ful in this, he offered to buy it for £2000, though admitting that it was worth 
£3000. It is uncertain whether this offer was accepted, but the park remained 
in Strafford’s hands !1 and he told Marris ‘in good faith itt is very negligently 
looked unto, if it be not made worthe near 2001! a year’.!2 

Since 1628 he had probably sold land to a total of about £50001 and he had 
spent between £8000 and £10,000 on buying land.14 Moreover he was ready 
and anxious to spend more than as much again in buying the Talbot lands near 
Wentworth Woodhouse. This and the circumstances of his third marriage 
suggest that he was more confident of his ability to raise large sums easily than 
he had been in 1628, when he was concerned to pay off his debts. Formerly he 
had been eager to marry an heiress and had ended by a choice where love, 
beauty and a considerable marriage portion came happily together. Now his 
concern was to avoid burdening his heir with a large jointure. He wrote 
to Laud ‘*... if I had had two sons I would never have made myself incapable 
of a Bishopric by my Trigamy ... calling to counsell those affections I shall 
ever preserve for her that is with God, which persuaded me to marry a gentle- 
woman, without disparagement either in blood or education, than to match 
with a larger fortune that would have consequently taken a great piece of my 


1 §. M. vol. 21/64. 

2 A particular, valuing rents at sixteen years’ purchase and the wood at £500, was drawn up 
to give this total, but the price paid by Sir Arthur Robinson (V.C.H. N. Riding, I, 542) is 
not known to me. 

3 By 1634 part of this had been sold and the rest brought in £74 (S. M. vol. 20/63). This was 
sold in 1638 (ibid./g). 

4 Strafford to Marris, 19 May 1631, ibid. vol. 21/609. 

5 Marris to Strafford, January 1633/4, ibid. vol. 20/36-7. 

6 The rental in 1632 was £414 plus £150 a year from coal pits, ibid. /47. 

? Ibid. /39 and vol. 21/116, where he was hoping to get a lease of Kimberworth Park, in 
which he was apparently successful (Knowler, I, 485). In 1638 he was still seeking a lease of 
the manor, S.M. vol. 10/204. ‘ 

8 He paid £500 to Mr Witham and there were further expenses in enclosi < 1 
lands; Strafford to Marris, 2 March 1629, ibid. vol. 21/56. . Se es ae 

9 Ibid. 64, 32-3. 

10 Strafford to Carlisle, 20 May 1633; Knowler, I, 85. As justification he claimed that he had 
spent £1000 on his official residence at York. 

‘ Strafford instructed Raylton to make this offer in September 1633; S. M. 21/110. In No- 
vember 1635 it was still unsold (Cal. S.P.D. 1635, p. 439). 

12 Strafford to Marris, 2 May 1635; S. M. vol. 21/133. 

13 Thorneton and Brampton alone were expected to fetch £4900. 

‘4 ‘The higher figure assumes that he bought Galtres for £2000. 


Fee aes ; 
® Kimberworth alone would have cost more than £10,000, since the rents were improvable 
and there was much wood. 
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estate from the other’s eldest son ...’.! Elizabeth Rodes probably brought 
Strafford a portion of around £1000 and received a settlement of about £100 
a year.2 

Doubtless, if he had not been President of the North, he would still have done 
his utmost to purchase the Talbot lands when the opportunity arose, just as 
his father had taken risks to purchase Harewood, but he would have been in- 
comparably less well placed. It was not merely that Ingram was one of the 
commissioners for the sales, or that Pembroke was ready to give Strafford pre- 
ference; Strafford had immediate control of official cash balances which, to- 
gether with his future prospects, made his credit good and lessened the risks of 
long-term borrowing. 

The collection of the knighthood fines in 1630-1 gave him temporary control 
of useful cash balances, while one of the first offices granted to Strafford gave 
him permanent facilities. This was the receivership of recusants’ rents in the 
Northern counties, granted in June 1629.3 No doubt it gratified him to replace 
his old enemy Savile who had hitherto been in charge of compositions with 
recusants, but there were also other gratifications. The office may have had a 
fee,4 but a larger regular income came from poundage or portage money. 
Writing to Portland in June 1633, Strafford claimed to have raised the revenue 
from £2000 to £g000 a year and asked for portage money at a shilling in the 
pound, as a reward for his endeavours and in lieu of the allowances for diet 
made to Savile.® Portland had refused more than the sixpence in the pound 
usually allowed to royal receivers; he persisted in this refusal, whereupon 
Strafford demanded allowances for diet.6 By 1638 a further £3920 a year had 
been raised,? and the poundage should have come to about £330 a year. This 
should have been mostly clear gain, since the work was done by a deputy at a 
modest salary.§ 

However the main advantage of the receivership came not from the pound- 
age, but from the cash balances. Strafford told Portland ‘and for the use of the 
Money, it hath never rested in my Hands; nay upon the finishing of the last 
account the King was Indebted to me Two Thousand pounds, which I was 
forced to borrow ....’9 Strafford’s correspondence with Marris and his agents 
does not bear him out in this. It shows that he was continually using the cash 
balances of the recusants’ and knighthood receipts for his own purposes.1° 

1 g September 1633; Lady Burghclere, Strafford (1931), I, 169. 

2 The will of her father, Sir Godfrey Rodes, says that he settled a sufficient sum on her and 
that he married his other daughter, Anne, with £1000. At their marriage in October 1632 
Strafford leased Hooton Roberts to her at the rent of £5 a year (National Register of Archives, 
Report on the Marchioness of Crewe’s Muniments CM 412, Bs, b26; CM 410, B7 b32). Hooton was 
valued at £123-4-0 a year in the 1636 survey. At his death Strafford also left her £500 a year 
out of his Irish lands (Cal. S.P. Ireland, 1633-47). 

3 Cal. S.P.D. 1628-9, p. 306. Staffordshire, Derbyshire and Cheshire were included. 

4 Ibid. The warrant stated ‘with like fees as other receivers of the king’s revenues’; £100 was 
the fee of the receiver of crown lands in Yorkshire. 

5 Knowler, I, 89-90. A statement by the deputy receiver shows that the rents due for 1633 
were £9400 and that £8821 had been received (S. M. vol. 13/200). Strafford in 1634 was 
allowed sixpence in the pound on the knighthood fines, Cal. S.P.D. Add. 1625-49, p. 476. 

6 Knowler, I, 412; Strafford to Raylton, February 1633/4, S. M. vol. 21/109. The account 

age at sixpence. 
eS peor. had ae this in compositions made since 2 August 1634, Gal. S.P.D. 
a ae was the deputy; £19-6-8 was paid to him in the account for 1636, but 
it is not clear whether this was his salary, S. M. 17/75. 

9 4 November 1633; Knowler, I, 143. ; 

10 To Marris: 1 June, 18 June,—June, 12 December 1631, 2 May 1635 (S.M. vol. 21/71, 73, 745 
81, 133); to Greenwood, 27 November 1635; to Rockley: 19 December, 5 November 1638 
(Knowler, I, 481; S.M. vol. 20/8,9); Marris to Strafford, July 1634 (ibid. vol. 20/41). 
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Accordingly he was anxious to prevent any increase in the amount permanently 
assigned on the receipts.! But Portland continued to vex him and at Christmas 
1634 forced him to pay £6000 ‘down upon the nail, where there was not two 
hundred pounds due ... so did it infinitely distract and disorder my private 
Affairs ...’.2 But in 1635 the whole matter was settled to Strafford’s satis- 
faction thanks to Laud’s assistance. In 1637 he was able to explain in detail 
how to ensure ‘without the least prejudice to his Majesty, there was still re- 
maining in the Hand of the Receiver four or five thousand pounds, which was 
in truth the chief benefit of the Place’.4 With interest at eight per cent this would 
come to £320-400 a year. Finally Strafford chose to quarrel more or less 
irrevocably with Ingram, because he contracted with Portland to pay a certain 
rent for new compositions with recusants. Strafford regarded this as an insult 
to himself and his vice-president who were in charge of compounding, more- 
over Ingram would have had the equivalent of an assignment on the receipts.° 


IV 


After this incident Strafford wrote to Laud of Ingram ‘I know well his avirice 
is Sordid howbeit his wealth prodigeouse; of an insolent vain glorious nature, 
no honesty or Rule to be had further then stands with his owne gaine whiche 
is farre nearer to him then any obligation or Conscience; a man of noe vertue 
or ability, take him out of the Tract of making of Bargains and broking in 
business which he euer defiles and Sullyes in the handling ...’.6 But there is 
one episode which shows that Strafford was prepared for the sake of private 
gain to ignore rules of social justice which Laud was fond of proclaiming in 
the Star Chamber and with which his own rule through the Council of the 
North is often associated. 

His letters show that Strafford hoped to profit from the dearth of 1630-1 
which had led to the issuing of the book of orders and the strict supervision of 
the corn trade. On 1 February 1631 he wrote to Marris from Westminster that 
he could sell as much malt at 36 to 38 shillings and wheat at £4 the quarter as 
could be procured “but the sooner the wheat is sent here the better, for we daily 
expect great quantities ... forth of Ireland ...’.? On 27 February Marris an- 
nounced that he had shipped 60 quarters of ‘fine whitte wheatte’ by Leeds 
measure at 54/- a quarter and 1/1o for carriage to London which would a- 
mount to at least 65 quarters by London measure. He had not sent oats or malt 
since they were dearer than at London, but there was plenty of wheat so that 
he could send as much again.8 On 1 April Strafford wrote that the wheat had 
arrived and amounted to 66 quarters, two metts and had fetched £4 a quarter. 


£3000 p.a. to the Navy and £1100 to the Earl of Mulgrave were assigned. 

To Cottington, 13 February 1635/6; Knowler, I, 515. 

To Laud, 18 May, 14 July 1635; S. M. vol. 6/182, 206. 

To Rockley, 20 October, Knowler, II, 123. In June 1637 some £4200 remained in hand of 
the account for the year ended at Martinmas 1636. The receipts had been £9928, besides £4618 
‘discharged or discounted by way of supers’; S. M. vol. 17/75. , 

5 Ingram to Strafford, 29 July 1634 (S. M. vol. 14/148) and Strafford’s blistering reply of 
22 August (ibid. vol. 8/136). Radcliffe held out hopes that Strafford would ultimately relent 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. Various Coll. VIII, 44-5, 47), but there is no evidence that he did, though 
Ingram made overtures in 1636. Ingram may have been responsible for the difficulties that 
Portland made about the recusants’ monies in 1634. He obtained a warrant for the immediate 
payment of £1500 out of them which must have been inconvenient (S. M. vol. 14/226), 

8 Jbid. vol. 6/237, 12 September 1635. 

? Ibid. vol. 21/24. 

8 Ibid. vol. 20/24. 
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The price of wheat was still rising and had reached 12/- a bushel ‘we expect ten 
Thousand quarters from Ireland but that will not be hear I beleeue this 
moneth; soe as if you can possibly make means send us fiue hundred quarters. .’ 
He added a postscript ‘If you send us 1000 quarters of wheat we shall put it all 
of, the more the better’.! He wrote again on the eighth and the eleventh urging 
Marris to send the wheat with all speed.? But on 12 April Marris wrote ‘wheat 
is grown very scant in the marketts hear and withall verye dear; for it is now... 
8s. a bushell and dearer: I wil doe the best I can to send some more, but I must 
do itt with very grate care and privacye otherwyse it will breed a great mur- 
mure and mutteringe amongste the people ... whiche I must by all meanes 
avoyd and besids the Justices of peace are verye presyse and curious to searche 
after anye that buye corne. So that I am ill trobled to do it as I desire, but am 
usinge my best endevores therin by agents in severall places. But what I can 
do therin as yet I can not promise for ther is manye charges besids the monye 
payd in the marketts, which will rasse the price so highe, that I much feare we 
shall make lyttle profitte at 41! a quarter’.? A fortnight later he wrote ‘I have 
made the best speed I can’ and had ready 80 quarters of wheat at ‘8s. a bushell 
besides charges and we have a speech that wheat is growne very plentiful in 
london which makes me afrayd to buy ...’.4 He expected it to be ready on 3 
May. Marris shipped 85 quarters from Hull on 17 May and was ready to send 
as much again.5 But on the 19th Strafford confirmed that the price of corn was 
falling in London 6 and early in June he announced that the last shipment had 
been sold for 8/3 a bushel ‘soe much is corne fallen now god be praised ... 
gaines there will be none ... and thus you will not be further troubled in this 
kind’.? 

The original prospect of easy and substantial profits had proved illusory. 
Strafford probably only made about £80. Marris may not have been guilty 
of forestalling or buying corn outside the markets, but he was guilty of engross- 
ing at a time when the Privy Council’s orders only allowed licensed badgers to 
buy ten quarters of any one kind of grain.8 This presumably explains why 
Marris made the later purchases through agents. Ironically enough at this very 
time Radcliffe was complaining that he was being prevented from prosecuting 
engrossers as king’s attorney before the Council of the North, because of the 
councillors’ ‘Pannicke terror of a Complaint ... hereafter .. . in Parliament...’9 

1 Jbid. vol. 21/66. There had been “a little scrambling att Barnett by the cuntry people, in 
taking corne out of the Cartts coming to this towne; whearupon ther is a great noyse made and 


much matter, but in fine itt is a toy, a company of beggarly people, men, women and children 
not at all considerable.’ 

2 Ibid. 67-8. 

3 Ibid. vol. 20/30. For the actions of the J.P.’s of the West Riding in controlling the corn 
trade see their certificates in J. J. Cartwright, Chapters of Yorkshire History (Wakefield, 1872), 
pp- 307-20. 

4 95 April, S. M. vol. 20/314. 

5 Ibid. 31b. This may have been in addition to the shipment promised for 3 May, but Marris 
mentions that one boat sank in the river on its way to Hull, causing a delay until its cargo was 
dried. 

6 Ibid. 21/69. ; 

7 Ibid. 74; no day is given, but it must be about 8 June, since the postscript states he had just 
received Marris’ letter of 2 June. 

8 Engrossing is defined in 5 & 6 Edward VI cap. 14. The penalty for the first offence was, 
two months imprisonment and the forfeiture of the goods engrossed. ‘The council’s order was 
made 1 November 1630, N. S. B. Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1926), p. 184, n. 4. ne 

9 To Strafford, 7 March 1630/1. Sir Thomas Hoby had complained of Radcliffe for prose- 
cuting about apprenticeships and the council ordered ‘that I shall haue no letters neither for 
trade nor engrossing corn’ until Strafford had consulted with the judges (S. M. vol. 12/200). 
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As a result the instructions of 1633 empowered the Council to deal with fore- 
stalling, engrossing and abuses in all trades, ‘whether the same be provided for 
by any Acts of Parliament or not.’! It may be urged that the government was 
concerned to keep London fed and that Strafford merely assisted in this. But 
such considerations did not save seven Norfolk corn masters who broke the re- 
gulations in the book of orders from being fined £100 each in the Star Chamber, 
even though their conduct had been explicitly sanctioned by the local justices 
of the peace.? Laud giving judgement in Star Chamber in another case declared 
‘This last yeares famin was by man and not by God, solicited by the hard 
heartednesse of men, and commended this observation as being made by his 
Majestie’.3 The official view was that if the regulation of the grain trade was 
meticulously enforced, all would be well. Strafford had not set a very good 
example to lesser men. He evidently saw the dearth as an opportunity for profit 
rather than charity.* 


Avs 


Since at least 1629 Strafford had been in pursuit of a more important and 
lasting source of profit, the lease of the alum farm. He did not secure this until 
1634 and his term did not begin until 1638, but it will be convenient to deal with 
it before considering the profits that he made in Ireland, even though some of 
these materialised far sooner. Strafford’s interest in the alum farm was first a- 
roused by Ingram 5 whose experience in it went back some twenty years. As 
lessee of the works, he had become notorious for profiting at the crown’s ex- 
pense. In 1625 he had been forced to surrender his lease and to compound for 
£20,000.6 For over three years Ingram was one of Strafford’s principal agents 
in the complicated negotiations about the farm.’ 

After 1625 Sir Paul Pindar and William Turner became the principal farmers. 
Strafford was seeking a lease in reversion after their term expired in January 
1638. A lease in reversion for thirty-one years at a rent of £12,500 was made to 
Sir John Gibson, apparently as a nominee of Strafford, in July 1630.8 Although 


1 Rymer, Foedera, XIX, 417, Article 19. But this did not apparently settle the council’s 
doubts, Sir William Ellis, one of the feed councillors, ‘will not endure that we proceede touchinge 
ingrossinge forestalling or trades’ (Richard Osbaldeston to Strafford, ibid. vol, 13/5, 15 April 
1633). The matter was referred to the Attorney-General (Osbaldeston 10 September 1633, 
ibid. 42). 

2 Cases in Star Chamber, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Soc. 1886), pp. 82-9. An apologia from 
Spelman on behalf of the Norfolk J.P.’s, explaining that they had only followed the long es- 
tablished custom of the county is in State Papers relating ... to Norfolk, ed. W. Rye (Norwich, 
1907), pp. 179-87. 

3 Gardiner, op.cit. p. 46. 

4 In fairness to him, it should be noticed that, despite the urgency with which his letters of 
1, 8, and 11 April asked Marris to send corn, he apparently had not written to Marris for at 
least a month before his letter of 19 May. The whole affair was a minor one to Strafford. 

5 Radcliffe to Ingram, 28 October 1634; ‘You informed him of the alums and the values or 
the expected profit thereof ...’ (H.M.C. Various Collections, VIII, 45). 

8 See R. B. Turton, The Alum Farm (Whitby, 1938), chapters VII-XI for some account of 
his connections with the business. 

* The first mention of Ingram acting for Strafford seems to be in a letter of 5 November 
1630; S. M. vol. 12/160. 

8 Turton, op.cit. p. 161, gives the date as 14 May, but the Cal. S.P.D. pp. 291, 552, gives the 
warrant’s date as 26 June and the patent’s as 14 July. The profit of the alum farm came from 
the fact that it was a monopoly (exempted from the statute of monopolies). The farmer had the 
sole manufacture of alum at a cost of about £8 a ton and the sole right of sale in England at 
£26 a ton. Abroad English alum fetched (about 1638) £16—£20, while Roman alum was said 
to fetch twice as much (Bodley, Bankes Papers 6/4). 
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this lease included the main conditions contained in Strafford’s grant of 1634 
it was defective. In October 1631 Sir Edward Stanhope described how Port- 
land and Cottington ‘caryed themselues towards you in the business of the 
Alum Works, first putting you upon itt, promising their uttmost assistance ... 
when it came to the grant readye for the seale what help had you allmost for 
three years, to this very instant, but ... transferringe delayes one from an- 
other ... with twenty tergiuersations ...’.! Indeed Strafford’s desire to obtain 
the lease did contribute to his decision to accept the Lord Deputyship. 
Stanhope reminded him that his terms for going to Ireland had included 
1, you will be created an Earle before you goe 2, you will haue a lease of the 
Alum mynes conferd on you for lyfe and the places of leiftenant and President 
of the North 3, the wardshipe of your son ....’2 Strafford told Marris in De- 
cember ‘For the Irish business the substantiall part is done, the formall part 
only remains ... I keep my president’s place, I shall have the wardship of my 
son and 5001 p.a. for Radcliffe, for the Earldome I thought not fit to moue it at 
this time. The Allam also is in good forwardnesse soe as I trust to dispatch that 
likewise before I cum home’.? 

Strafford’s optimism on this last point proved ill-founded.4 The Earl of 
Mulgrave was the principal owner and he had been one of the original patent- 
ees of 1607, another being his son-in-law, Sir John Bourchier. Both still cherish- 
ed hopes of regaining the farm. Bourchier had played a leading part in Ingram’s 
discomfiture and he showed lasting hostility to Strafford.5 At a price Mulgrave 
proved more accomodating, though only after long negotiations partly con- 
ducted by Ingram. More delays were caused by the Earl of Middlesex’ inter- 
vention to protect the interests of his daughter who was married to Mulgrave’s 
grandson and heir,’ and by that of Lord Keeper Coventry to protect the 
interests of the crown.8 During the first months of 1634 these difficulties were 
gradually overcome. The way was smoothed by the promise of a pension of 
£500 a year to one of Portland’s sons ;? conveyances were made with Mulgravel? 
and eventually new letters patent were issued in yuly.** 

1S. M. vol. 21/79. 2 Ibid. 

3 12 December 1631; ibid. 81. 

4 The delays may have been one of the reasons for Strafford’s long postponement of his 
departure for Ireland. The grant of the wardship of his son was not made until 1635 
(warrant 3 June, Bankes Papers bdle. 55/ 58). 

5 He claimed land in the forest of Galtres and was fined and imprisoned for destroying the 
fences of the new park there (R. R. Reid, The King’s Council in the North [1921], pp- 421-2). It is 
worth noticing that another of Strafford’s enemies in Yorkshire, Sir David Foulis, had also 


been one of the original patentees. Strafford pursued him with special acrimony and took 
execution of his lands to recover £3000 damages awarded him in Star Chamber for libel (bid. 
pp. 419-21; S. M. vol. 21/178; 20/40, 443 8/197). 

6 It seems to have cost Strafford at least £1000; ibid. vol. 21/96, 99. 

7 Ingram to Strafford, 11 September and 15 October 1633 (ibid. vol. 13/45, 72). Strafford 
to Raylton; 10 September, 22 October, 11 December 1633 (ibid. vol. 21/105-7)- Strafford to 
Ingram, 30 September, 4 November 1633 (H.M.C. Various Coll. VII, 40-1). 

8 Raylton wrote on 13 March 1633/4 that Coventry had objected to the provision that if 
Mulgrave’s mines became exhausted, the patentee and not the crown should have the rent 
payable to Mulgrave (S. M. vol. 21/110). Apparently Coventry got his way, since Strafford 
complained to Portland on 23 August ‘that through the Favour of my Lord Keeper ... Iam 
liable to an accident which may well cost me fourteen thousand pounds which my grant, as 1t 
was before, did altogether secure me from, as in all justice and conscience I ought to be’ 
(Knowler, I, 296). 

9 Ibid. 

10 + and 10 March, 1 May; Turton, op.cit. p. 164; W.H. Price, The English Patents of Monopoly 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1913), p. 98. £1,640 a year was to be paid to Mulgrave for the mines from 
the Crown’s rent of £12,500. 

11 S, M. vol. 21/123, cf. Cal. S.P.D. 1634, p- 101. 
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Once the agreements were safely concluded Strafford could afford to quarrel 
with Ingram, a luxury which he had found it increasingly difficult to deny 
himself.! But he now faced new difficulties which threatened his profits from 
the grant or even the grant itself. The most immediate danger was that the 
current lessees would work out the mines and equipment during the last years 
of their term. To avoid some of these dangers Strafford procured a commission 
of survey to ensure that everything was kept, or would be left in order, ac- 
cording to the covenants in the lease from the crown.” But surveys by commis- 
sion were unreliable; indeed John Fitz, the King’s surveyor, asserted in 1636 or 
1637 that an accurate independent survey had never been taken and that the 
farmers were ruining the mines and works.? To guard against this and to 
reduce the existing sub-contractors’ incentive to commit waste at his expense, 
Strafford might have agreed that they should continue to manufacture the 
required quantity of alum during his term. But this had the disadvantage of 
putting them in a strong bargaining position. However the more wrangling 
and publicity there was, the more likely there were to be assertions that all 
parties were neglecting the king’s profit which could best be served by revoking 
all existing grants and giving some new projector his chance. 

Strafford’s most persistent difficulties were due to Philip Burlamachi, the 
somewhat shady financier, who had been an important lender to the crown and 
one of its chief financial agents abroad until his bankruptcy in 1633.° He still 
enjoyed Portland’s favour and royal protection from his creditors. His first 
approach to Strafford seems to have been in March 1634, when he was seeking 
an agreement to cover the new lease and the remainder of the old one. Strafford 
proposed to keep him in play until the new grant was passed and then reject his 
offers.6 But it was impossible to exclude him from the old lease. In July he 
offered £16,000 for the last four years of the old lease, besides paying the King’s 
rent of £11,000.’ His offer was accepted 8 and under him the output of alum 
was greatly increased.? This increased the risk of exhausting the mines and 
strengthened Burlamachi in his further negotiations with Strafford. He also had 
strong support from Portland.1!° 

Despite Strafford’s doubts and the death of Portland, negotiations with 


1 Strafford to Raylton, 1 June 1634, ‘I pray you on any terms to get the Alum business 
dispatcht and after that be done I shall take notice of Sir Arthur Ingram’s proceedings in the 
matter of the recusants ...’ S.M. vol. 21/118: see above p. 234. 

2 H.M.C. Various Collections, VIII, 40; Turton, of.cit. p. 164. 

3 Bankes Papers bdle. 6/64. This document is undated. It might belong to the period, when 
Strafford had taken over the farm, but a time just before this seems more likely. 

4 There is an undated document among the Bankes Papers (bdle. 6/3) which is later than 
the 1634 agreements with Mulgrave and urges the king to ignore the rights of the landowners. 
It promises to raise the rent to £22,000 without the king having to spend a penny. 

° For his career see A. V. Judges, ‘Philip Burlamachi: A Financier of the Thirty Years War’, 
Economica, no. 18 (1926) and R. Ashton, ‘The Disbursing Official under the Early Stuarts’, 
Bull. Inst. of Hist. Res. XXX, (1957), pp. 167-174. Dr Ashton considers that he was harshly 
treated by the crown. 

8 22 March, to Raylton, S. M. vol. 21/110, ‘for... I would not have this new or rather broken 
Merchant have anything to doe therin .. .’ 

? Ingram to Strafford, 29 July, ibid. vol. 14/148. 

8 In December 1637 Burlamachi said that he had paid the patentees £15,000 a year for the 
last four years, Cal. S.P.D. 1637-8, p. 33. j 

In 1635, 1,960 tons were made (Turton, of.cit. p. 167). According to Mr Frodsham, 
writing in September 1638, an output of 1800 tons a year had never been attained until 


Burlamachi took over, before it had been 1300 tons (Bankes Papers, bdle 6/15) 
10 « 


.. he is one that can manage it very well, both for your Lordship’s profit and his Majesty’s 


.-', 27 October 1634, Knowler, I, 333. Strafford complained that the offer was only for a term 
of fourteen years, ibid. 340. 
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Burlamachi continued during 1635.! He was ready to sell his interest, if Straf- 
ford insisted, but declared ‘I am assured my offer shall be better then any other 
for the means I have to advance the forrain vent’.2 His chief concern in parti- 
cipating in the farm was ‘to procure some assignment for the monie owing 
me which otherwaies cannot be done ....’ He eventually offered Strafford 
at least £2000 a year for his whole term,? but without success. Early in 1637 
Strafford was negotiating with Sir William Pennyman and Richard Wynn 
to undertake the manufacture of the 1800 tons of alum a year, specified in the 
patent. Burlamachi’s alum was being made by John Turner. Strafford offered 
to contract with Burlamachi for the sale of the alum, if he would replace ‘Turner 
by Wynn. But by July Strafford had withdrawn this offer, because Burlamachi 
could no longer offer him sufficient security. According to Burlamachi, an- 
other competitor, William Robinson, had poisoned Strafford’s mind in order 
to secure the whole sub-contract for himself.® Strafford later asserted that 
Burlamachi was so ready ‘upon any termes to get money into his handes ... 
to serue a present extremity and languish out his Creditt’ that he had lost £800 
a year in the works while he had them.’ 

Meanwhile Pennyman and Mulgrave had been alleging that Turner was 
wasting the works and mines. A new enquiry was made and the whole matter 
was referred to the Attorney-General.8 Then another projector, William 
Richardson whose patron was the Marquess of Hamilton, intervened. He de- 
manded an enquiry into the surrender and lease of 1625, alleging that the 
crown had been defrauded. He also supported Turner against Pennyman 9 
and urged the king to sequester the works and resume all the grants.10 Mean- 
while Robinson had also aroused Strafford’s doubts as to Pennyman’s ability 
to undertake the manufacture of 1800 tons of alum a year. Strafford decided 
to revoke his agreement with Pennyman and to contract with Robinson and 
his partners for the manufacture and sale of all the alum.'! Their rent was to be 
£2650 a year, in addition Turner was to pay Strafford £300 and Raylton £100 
each year he had the managing of the works.!* Pennyman released Strafford 
from their bargain, while warning him not to trust Turner.!% But when his letter 
reached Ireland, Strafford again changed his mind. He decided to confirm 
Pennyman and Wynn’s bargain as sole makers and to confine Robinson’s part 
to that of sole vendor.!4 

1 Strafford to Raylton, 17 July 1635; S. M. vol. 21/138. 

2 Burlamachi to (?) Raylton, 24 November 1635; ibid. vol. 15. 

3 Strafford to Pennyman, 28 January 1635/6; ibid. vol. 8/351. Strafford was considering 
asking £2500 a year. 

4 There is a draft letter from Strafford to Burlamachi of 31 March which seems to belong to 
1637 (ibid. vol. 21). He had written to Pennyman on 10 March confirming their bargain (zbid. 
vol. 8/425) and Pennyman was willing to transfer the whole of the manufacture to Wynn. 

5 Strafford to Sir John Gibson, 1 August 1637 (ibid. vol. 10/33). Burlamachi originally 
offered assignments on the crown’s rent from the farm of £52,000, owed to him by the crown, as 
security, but the amount was later reduced to £24,000. ; 

6 Burlamachi to Henry Percy, 26 January 1637/8; ibid. vol. 12/315. He claimed that Robin- 
son had originally undertaken to act as his intermediary with Strafford. 

? To Windebank, 4 May 1638; ibid. vol. 11/78. 

8 Bankes Papers bdle. 65/2, a commission was issued in June (Turton p. 167). Pennyman 
had first sued Turner in the Council of the North; Juxon to Council, 29 May 1637 (S. M. vol. 
Lee ally to Henry Percy; ibid. vol. 12/315. 

10 Richardson to Bankes, 5 August 1637, Bankes Papers, bdle. 65/8. 

11 Strafford to Sir John Gibson, 3 August, and to Robinson, 4 August (S.M. Vol. 10/36, 40). 
2 Ibid. 40. The term was to be for seven years. 

13 14 and 16 September, 1637; ibid. 52, 54- mi ; 
14 Strafford to Pennyman, Gibson, Robinson, 3 October; ibid. 54-7. He wrote to Robinson 
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The disappointed Burlamachi joined forces with Richardson in a last minute 
effort to persuade the king to revoke Strafford’s grant. He offered £15,000 rent 
to the crown for seven to ten years, or, if Strafford’s lease were to remain, he 
would give him £1000 a year and £14,000 to the crown.! The effort failed, 
though it incited Strafford to produce a somewhat garbled version of his deal- 
ings in the alum business. These, he claimed, began in 1633, because Mulgrave 
refused to deal with Portland, but was willing to accept Strafford’s security.” 
Strafford then made an offer for the whole farm, because Turner would not 
go above the current rent of £11,000 and so gained £1500 a year for the crown. 
If Burlamachi prevailed, a contract under the great seal would be broken 
‘| where there is losse it shall bind upon the Farmer but if there is profitt itt 
shall be taken from him again ... no subject is like to enter any contract with 
the crowne ....’ 3 Strafford’s explanation was at least partly disingenuous and 
this should perhaps be remembered when considering his conduct over the 
farm of the Irish customs which was under attack at this time.* 

When Strafford’s lease began in 1638, it brought him £2000 to £2500 a 
year, probably nearer £2500.° This was a prize worth having, hence its pursuit 
led into the murky and devious by-ways where courtiers, great officers of state 
and business men jostled and exchanged tips. Strafford never seems to have 
sought Laud’s support in the alum business, though he relied so heavily on him 
in the controversy over the Irish customs. Perhaps this was because he had 
enough support already, or perhaps it was because he preferred to be discreet. 


Vi 


If a minor reason for accepting the Lord Deputyship was his desire for the 
alum farm, Strafford told Sir Edward Stanhope that his general reasons were 
‘the honour and magnificence of the place’ and ‘the personall profit’.6 Thus 
Strafford was by no means blind to prospects of profit, when he decided to go 
to Ireland. His salary of £2000 and his entertainments presumably all went to 
support the ‘magnificence of the place’,? but there was valuable patronage also. 
One of the conditions obtained by Strafford had been “That the Places in the 
Deputy’s gift, as well of the Civil as of the Martial list, be left freely to his dispose’ 
not to be granted on suits made to the King.8 However Charles granted 


*... God forbid none were able to make 1800 tons of alum a year but Turner ... Besides the 
clown ... hath spoken neglectively and scornfully of Sir William [Pennyman], insulting that 
he would have the works whether he would or noe which the Churl never shall have as long 
as his eyes are open, besides it is natural to me rather to suffer a little with my friends then 
alltogether to prosper without them .. .’ 

1 Petition of Burlamachi, 20 December 1637; Cal. S.P.D. 1637-8, pp. 33, 97 (letter of Richard- 
son) ; also Cal. S.P.D. 1633-4, p. 368 and 1635-6, p. 32; S.M. 10/107. 

2 ‘That is an assignment on the recusants’ revenues. 

3 Strafford to an unnamed person, possibly Windebank, 24 November 1637; S.M. vol. 11/20. 
His own conduct to Ingram over the lease of the Irish customs had been open to the same sort 
of objections. 

4 See below pp. 243-4. 

° The exact terms are unknown, but presumably he did not get much less than the £2950 
a year agreed by Robinson and Turner (see above p. 239). Frodsham said that Strafford let the 
farm at £2500 above the royal rent (Bankes Papers, bdle. 41/16), but this may not include 
payments by the makers. The annuity of £500 to the second earl of Portland must be deducted 
from Strafford’s profits (S.M. Vol. 10/163). 

8 Ibid. vol. 21/79. 

. ° a October 1633 Strafford claimed that his table cost £70 a week (to Cottington, Knowler, 
» 128). 
8 Ibid. p. 66. 
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captaincies at least twice.! On the civil side Strafford seems to have established 
that administrative and judicial offices were in his gift. One of the origins of his 
breach with Loftus was the Lord Chancellor’s claim to appoint the cursitors 
in Chancery.? 

Strafford undoubtedly sold these offices; the chief Justiceship of the common 
pleas fetched £1000, the second barony of the exchequer £400;3 the Remem- 
brancership of the exchequer was expected to fetch £1500 to £2000.4 The pro- 
ceeds from this last were given by Strafford to some of his servants, the same 


may be true of other sales, since Strafford wrote ‘ ... to deny myself moder- 
ately to my Servants in these Cases I might not. These as they fall being the 
only help I haue to incouradg men to serue me ...’.5 For his more important 


followers there were the offices themselves; Wandesford became Master of the 
Rolls, Radcliffe a privy councillor, his brother George was given a company,® 
his brother William was offered an Irish judgeship, but preferred to be made 
a common law member of the Council of the North. Strafford’s position en- 
abled him to gratify old friends and win new ones. He strove to assist Carlisle 
and bought land advantageously for his widow.8 He promised to obtain £2000 
‘hansomly and secretly’ for a friend of Laud’s.? He secured a grant of plantation 
land for Secretary Coke worth £500 a year.10 He extended the aulnage to Ire- 
land for the benefit of the Duke of Lennox.!! He promised his assistance and 
supervision for Endymion Porter’s Irish grants 1? and procured Henrietta Maria 
£5000 from the composition for a defective title.1? But because he could not and 
would not satisfy every importunity, Strafford also made enemies at Court. 
All this increased his prestige, but not his fortune. At first he found Ireland 
unattractive, and told Arundel ‘If your mind lead you this way (which yet I 
should never advise you, soe ill I like the country) you may have as much lande 
for ten or twelue yeares purchaise as you may please ... for my own part 
landlesse I came and landlesse will I come back ... If I may serue his Majestie 
acceptably and profitably it is all I seeke for amongst them ....’14 Yet a year 
later he had already bought £5000 worth of land and was about to buy an 
estate of £500 a year for his brother George.!® When under attack by enemies 
who asserted ‘that I purchase all before me’, Strafford told Laud in September 


1 Ibid. pp. 128, 228, 492. 

2 Loftus to Strafford, 17 March, and his reply, 20 March 1634/5; S.M. vol. 8/211-8. ‘... 
Should I allow all the places ... to be peecemeale torne away ... according to the manner of 
England, where ... the right .. . [is] absolutely in his Majesty . . ey 

3 The Lismore Papers, 1st. Ser. (1886), ed. A. B. Grosart, III, 220, IV, 25. I owe these re- 
ferences to Dr Aylmer. 

4 Strafford to Goring, 30 April 1634; S.M. vol. 8/114-9. Strafford had already given the 
profits of the attachment office at York to some of his household servants, ibid. 307. 

5 Ibid. 118. 

6 Strafford to Mrs Ruisshe, 23 August 1634, ibid. 147. 

? Strafford to Coke, 3 January 1636/7; ibid. vol. 9/197. The judgeship was granted by 
Charles at Strafford’s suit. The councillorship was worth about £250 a year, Strafford to 
Raylton, 1 February 1636/7; ibid. vol. 21/168. 

8 S.M. vol. 10/111, 155, 170, 174; April to August, 1638, to Lady Carlisle. 

9 To Laud, 9 March, 1635/6; S.M. vol. 6/333- 

10 Fartree in the Birnes country; ibid. vol. 9/203, cf. H.M.C. r2th Report, MSS. of Earl Cowper, 
iy D253. 

11 S.M. vol. 8/180, 245; vol. 17/127. 

12 These were grants of mines in Ulster and tenth and twentieth parts of concealed tithes and 
impropriations; ibid. vol. 8/157- 

13 Paid by the Earl of Kildare for Strangford, August 1639. This was to provide the Queen 
with ready money for building. (ibid. vol. 10/261, 263, 347; 358). 

14 4 November 1633, ibid. vol. 8/49. © 

15 This was to enable him to marry an heiress. This took place in 1635 (ibid. 153, 160, 164, 318). 
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1637 that he had spent £12~-13,000 on land, that he expected to spend £7200 on 
building and his debts had increased by £7000 since 1633.1 This may have 
been an accurate account of the current situation, but by 1640 Strafford had 
spent at least £35,000 on land and possibly £22,000 on building. 

His first purchases were in the rich lands of the Pale round Naas in Kildare, 
later known as the manor of Elsmore.? This cost a total of £13,700 and in- 
cluded tithes and 3, 580 acres of land with a rental of £989, an average of nearly 
fourteen years’ purchase.3 These purchases were from sitting proprietors, while 
the later purchases were from the grantees of forfeited estates, plantation land 
in Wicklow which included much waste. The purchases of Fairwood and 
Shilelagh were clear enough transactions at a rate of about ten years’ purchase,* 
but the circumstances of his acquisitions in the Birnes Country are not fully 
known. Carlisle had acquired the manor of Newcastle and a patent to plant 
a large part of Birnes’ Country, but the patent was surrendered in 1628. The 
Crown proposed to confirm the titles of freeholders for a rent of £150,° but 
Carlisle received another grant of the royal rights there.§ In 1631 his agents were 
hoping to compound with the freeholders, but nothing had been settled by 
1633, when Strafford arrived and soon took charge of Carlisle’s interests.” 
He found that Sir William Parsons was against a commission to prove the 
crown’s title and was ready to arrange a composition. In March 1635 Strafford 
told Carlisle that he must decide either to accept a composition which ought 
to amount to £15,000, or to ‘stand upon the extremity of your right’.§ Carlisle 
was disturbed by reports that Strafford proposed to plant the country for the 
king, but Strafford assured him that these had been spread by Parsons who was 
determined not to help Carlisle.9 Strafford eventually compounded with the 
possessioners on the understanding that Carlisle was to surrender his grant to 
the king who would regrant good titles.1° Meanwhile Carlisle had died and it 
was found that he had not made surrender, only an assignment to trustees. 
Strafford urged them to make the surrender; they agreed,'! but the bargain 
with the possessioners failed, possibly because the trustees’ title was invalid.1!2 
In 1638 Carlisle’s interests were bought by the crown for £15,000 and the 
plantation of the Birnes was begun.!% By 1640 Strafford had settled £2000 a year 


1 Knowler, II, 105-6. 

2 $.M. vol. 41, Survey of Irish lands made in 1656. 

3 Ibid. and Wentworth Woodhouse Deeds, D 1474 (1). The rate may have been less, since 
the rental may not include tithe or land in hand. 

4 1656 Survey. 

5 Calendar of the Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland ... Charles I, ed. J. Morrin (1863), 
PP. 399-400. 

8 Cal. S.P. Ireland 1625-32, pp. 393, 395, 604, 380. These show that Carlisle was expected to 
compound with the freeholders, not to make a plantation. 

? S.M. vol. 8/39, 53, 57, 69, 80, 109; Strafford to Carlisle, October 1633 to May 1634. The 
delays were due to the fact that Carlisle’s grant might be challenged as defective. 

8 S.M. vol. 8/194. £10,000 for the composition and £5000 for the manor of Newcastle. 
Strafford claimed that Carlisle’s agents had only got an offer of £5000 for the composi- 
tion. 

® Strafford to Carlisle, 11 July 1635, ibid. 247. He said that Parsons had offered to obtain 
Newcastle, arrange the composition and buy out Carlisle’s interest for Strafford’s benefit. 
Strafford had kept him in play so as to secure the highest possible offer for Carlisle. 

10 Ibid. 398; 11 December 1636, Strafford to Sir James Hay. £3100 had been paid before 
June 1636, £3500 during the summer and the remainder would be sent later. Probably the 
total was £10,000, 

1 [bid. vol. 10/1; 16 April 1636 to Hay. Ibid. vol. 17/44; 28 April, Hay to Strafford. 

12 Strafford told Lady Carlisle that the grant was really vested in the new earl, as heir at law; 
ibid. vol. 10/2-3, 17 April. ; 

18 Strafford to the king, 5 June 1638; Knowler, II, 175. The 1656 Survey says that the 
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in rents to the crown! and he may at some stage have bought in land for £4000.” 
Too much relating to these transactions is obscure; Strafford told Laud that he 
might have kept the profits of the final bargain for himself. Yet one result is 


clear, Strafford became the owner by royal grant of two manors worth £1,700 
a year. 


Table I: Strafford’s Irish acquisitions and building,® 1633-40 


Profitable Unprofitable Cost Rents p.a. 

Acreage Acreage Tee A he 
Manor of Elsmore 3,600 —— 13,700 ggo 4 
Jigginstown House (Naas) — 22,000 _— 
Manor of Fairwood 5,600 5,000 8,000 724 5 
Cosha Hunting Lodge — 1,200 
Shilelagh 17,400 8 6,600 13,200 2,100 7 
Manor of Newcastle 2,600 1,700 4,000 8 500 
Manor of Wicklow 6,200 8,300 a 1,200 

Total 35,400 21,600 62,100 55514 


While the expenditure shown in Table I is only roughly equal to that of Robert 
Cecil on building alone under James I,9 its origin still needs explaining. The 
main source was the profits of the customs’ farm. The terms on which Strafford 
had acquired his share in the farm were the subject of prolonged disputes. His 
enemies claimed that from the first he had sought his own profit rather than 
that of the crown.!9 Strafford claimed that Portland had persuaded him to 
participate, because no other offers were forthcoming and the other farmers 
would not venture without him.1! Strafford was sufficiently doubtful about the 
prospective profits to insist that Ingram should give security to save him 
harmless from possible loss.12 Strafford’s share began in 1632, when the Duchess 
of Buckingham surrendered the remaining four years of her existing lease and 
received a new lease for fifteen years, paying £11,050 rent and £20,000 fine. 
She then assigned her lease to Strafford’s partners who paid a fine of £8000 and 


conveyance was from the second earl, his wife, the countess dowager and the trustees. This 
suggests that the composition had fallen through. There is no evidence that the freeholders 
got their money back, but it seems unlikely that Strafford would have allowed Carlisle’s grant 
to be paid for twice. 

1 Knowler, II, 407; 10 April 1640, to Windebank; Rushworth, Historical Collections (1721), 
VIII, 120-1. 

2 §.M. vol. 11/125; Strafford to Coke, 29 August 1638, offering to build a fort at Cosha, if 
the king would free him from surrendering a quarter of a parcel of lands worth £120 a year, 
liable to plantation ‘... it will also ... better ... my lands here which ... cost me but £4000 
...’ This may refer to Fairwood, but £4000 does not fit any of the purchases there, recorded 
in the survey. 

3 Unless otherwise stated the figures are frorn the 1656 Survey. This does not state whether 
the acres are Irish or statute ones. The rents mostly relate to about 1640. 

4 Wentworth Woodhouse Deeds D 1474 (1). 

Knowler, II, 105. 

This includes 5600 acres of wood and 3100 acres of park and wood. 
This includes £1000 p.a. from pipestaves and timber. 

See above, fn. 2. 

L. Stone, ‘The Building of Hatfield House’, Archaeological Journal, CXII. 

10 Laud, Works (Oxford, 1860), VULI, 410-11; Rushworth, VIII, 242-3. 

11 Cal. S.P. Ireland 1647-60, pp. 238-9; Strafford’s reluctance was confirmed by Cottington’s 
testimony in 1641, Rushworth, VIII, 247-8. 

12 Strafford to Laud, 26 April 1638; S.M. vol. 7/93. 
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her rent to the crown and a further £4550 a year to herself.1 In the first year the 
partners made £4950, in the second £8370 and in the third £20,000,” where 
—upon Strafford, leaving his own quarter and Radcliffe’s eighth parts un- 
disturbed, bought out his other partners on behalf of the crown for £13,000.3 
As Ingram bitterly remarked ‘when it came to matter of profit they were gone’.# 
In the first three years Strafford probably made about £6000 after allowing 
for his share of the fine.5 Mr Kearney calculates that his profits in the five years 
from 1635 amounted to £35,000. These profits were due to a spectacular in- 
crease in Irish trade which was hardly foreseeable in 1632, though it was well 
under way in 1635, when Strafford had his partners bought out.® Undoubtedly 
the crown profited more than Strafford, but it is easy to see why there was so 
much envy and recrimination. Strafford contended that without these profits 
his estate would have decayed as a result of his service in Ireland, ? and certainly 
he neglected to increase his profits when he rejected a proposal to increase the 
book of rates in 1638.8 

Strafford’s other major interest in the Irish revenue was the tobacco farm. 
He had been offered £5000 a year for the monopoly of importing tobacco into 
Ireland in 1633.9 By 1635 he was telling Henry Percy who was interested in the 
project that he could not favour him and that £7000 a year was being offered.1° 
Later Strafford promised to reserve a share for him. In return Percy kept 
Strafford informed about Hamilton’s offer of £10,000 a year.!! This was well 
received by Charles, yet three months later Strafford announced that, having 
failed to obtain offers of £8000 a year once hoped for, he had been compelled 
to take the contract himself, paying £7000 a year for the first five years and 
£12,000 the last six years of the term. ‘I assure your Majesty I have no such 
belief in the bargain as to be much in love with it ...’.12 He told Percy that 
£40,000 stock would be needed and wondered how he would raise the sum 
needed for his promised share, in lieu of which Strafford offered him £1500.1% 
Percy replied that since Strafford had not indicated what share was reserved 
for him, he did not know the sum required, still less whether his partners could 
raise it. He left everything to Strafford ’s discretion and later accepted the 
compensation offered.14 


1 Abstracts of agreements of March and April 1632, ibid. 12/289. This gives the second fine 
as £8500, but Strafford himself makes it £8000 (Cal. S$. P. Ireland 1647-60, pp. 238-9). Sir 
Arthur Ingram junior, Robert Cogan, and Strafford each took a quarter share, Mountnorris 
and Radcliffe each an eighth. 

2 Cal. Clarendon State Papers, I, 75. 

: ae II, go, 21. In 1638 the Duchess’ rent charge was bought in for £27,330 (S.M. 
vol, 11/51). 

4 Rushworth, VII, 249. His assertion that they only got half a year’s value is an exaggera- 
tion; they seem to have got slightly over one year. 

® Unless the farmers had also paid the Duchess’ fine, in which case his profit would have 
been £1000, but this seems unlikely. 

8 Mr Kearney gives a full account of the Irish customs in his book. 

* ‘To Laud, 1 March 1637/8; S.M. vol. 7/68. 

8 To Laud, 11 February 1638/9; ibid. 161 (cf. Rushworth, VIII, 249-50), but he was scarcely 
accurate when he added ‘I still continue the same Lazarus in a manner my father left me .. I 
valewe this pouerty more than that wealth’. 

9 Knowler, I, 192. 

10 S.M. vol. 8/275. 

11 18 July 1637, ibid. 17/129. According to Sir George Wentworth, Hamilton hoped to obtain 
the Ree as a result of Strafford’s fall (T. D. Whitaker, The Life ... of Sir George Radcliffe [1810], 
P- 233). 

12 Knowler, II, 195. 

13 94 November 1637; S.M. vol. 10/80. 

14 16 December 1637, ibid. vol. 17/259; vol. 10/106, 231. 
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Strafford’s obvious reluctance to keep his promise may charitably be attri- 
buted to unwillingness to involve a friend in a risky venture. His conduct may 
seem less altruistic, when we see that he secretly obtained a warrant from 
Charles to borrow £40,000 from the Irish exchequer for the stock. He then 
borrowed £24,000 which was not repaid until 1641.1 At his trial Strafford was 
accused of having made £100,000 from the tobacco farm; he replied that he 
had so far lost {6000.2 The profits might have been considerable in the follow- 
ing years, but for Strafford’s fall. As it was his stock was seized by Parliament 
and later used to pay troops. In 1656 his heirs were still owed £46,000 and the 
whole venture had probably eaten up Strafford’s profits instead of adding to 
them.? 

Strafford’s main profits came from revenue farming, but he was also willing 
to take entrepreneurial risks. He had a glass works in Yorkshire and lost money 
trying to establish an iron works in Ireland.4 He engaged in the manufacture 
of linen cloth and lost £3000, despite his interference in the export of yarn.® 
He enquired about hiring ships and trading to Spain and the Mediterranean, 
but the only reference so far noticed to actual ventures concerns an unsatisfac- 
tory deal in French wines.® Strafford’s profits were allowed by Charles and 
defended by Laud, but they added to his difficulties. Hamilton was a dangerous 
enemy at court and concerned himself in the attacks on the customs and alum 
farms and the disposal of Londonderry. Strafford’s attempts to control the size 
of grants of plantation land in Connaught, or the dubious claims of magnates, 
such as Arundel, were made more difficult by Wandesford’s acquisition of 20,000 
acres at Castlecomer, 7 and his own conduct in the Birnes. As his power weakened 
in 1640, his enemies could look for a division of the spoils. 


Vil 


Table II: Strafford’s income in 1639, excluding salaries and the tobacco farm, in £’s8 


from his English lands 6,000 
from his Irish lands 5,500 
from the Alum farm 2,000 
from the customs farm (average of two years 1638-40) 8,700 
receivership of recusants’ rents 600 

Total 22,800 


1 Rushworth, VIII, 115, 121. Wandesford had an eighth share (H. B. M’Call, The Wandes- 
fords of Kirklington [1904], p. 283). Radcliffe probably had another eighth. Strafford’s share 
was four tenth parts and a half (S.M. 40/56). 

2 Rushworth, VIII, 410. Until December 1640, £80,000 had been received and £86,000 
paid out for stock and rent. In the same speech Strafford underestimated his profits from the 
customs, saying they had not exceeded £6000 a year. 

3 Mr Kearney has calculated this from the figures given in the 1656 survey. £ 18,000 was 
for stock seized, the rest arrears owed by agents. The £24,000 was repaid after December 1640 
so the net loss to Strafford’s estate may have been £30,000. 

4 S.M. vol. 21/69 and vol. 3/10-2. 

5 According to Strafford, cloth worth £1600—-1700 a year was made ( Rushworth, VIII, 422, 
26). See also H. F. Kearney, ‘Mercantilism and Ireland, 1620-40’, Historical Studies, I, 65-6. 

6 In 1634 he was considering employing two ships of three hundred tons each (S.M. vol. 


9/43-50). On 28 November 1638 he told the Countess of Carlisle ‘... Hauing ... a partina 
hundred tuns of French wine now in this towne, for which wee would gladly take 7ool4 and 
cannot gett any thing at all for itt . ? (ibid. 10/228). 


7 M’Call, op.cit. pp- 79, 275- 

8 If the figures given by Strafford and in the 1656 survey are taken as complete, there would 
either have been a loss of £2000 p.a. or a profit of £2500 p.a. on Strafford’s share of the tobacco 
farm, according to whether the arrears of 1656 are included in the receipts of 1640 or not. 
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Thus Strafford had increased his income by nearly £ 17,000 a year since 
entering the royal service. This may be compared with the statements of 
Buckingham’s income drawn up by his officers, shown in Table III. 


Table III: Duke of Buckingham’s ordinary income in £.’s 


1623 1 1626-7 2 
Lands 5,950 5,000 
King’s Bench Office 4,500 3,800 
Customs of Ireland 3,100 3,000 
Pension from Exchequer 1,000 1,200 
Fees 303 
Total 14,853 13,000 


This does not include his profits from the Admiralty which must have been well 
over £1000 a year in peacetime and much more in war. Still less does it include 
the favourite’s extraordinary profits and patronage, such as the £24,750 re- 
ceived 1618-22 from the sale of Irish peerages.? But even after allowing for this 
and the fact that Strafford bought most of his Irish lands, while Buckingham’s 
lands were mostly given him, Strafford’s gains do not compare so unfavourably 
with those of the great favourite. Perhaps a more realistic comparison would be 
with a great officer of state. The Lord Treasurer’s place was said to be worth 
£7000 a year,‘ in addition Portland received in five years £44,500 in cash 
gratuities allowed by the king;> an average of nearly £16,000 a year, apart 
from more underhand gains such as those from the soap company. The Earl of 
Holland, a courtier whose only administrative service was to preside over the 
forest courts, had an income of £10-12,000 a year from office and grants.® 
His notorious political trimming after 1640 was inspired by the necessity of 
preserving this income, since he had little land. The Lord Chamberlain, the 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, had an income from land of about £8000 a 
year ? and received as much again from the crown.8 In return he entertained 


PPR. Ov S-b.4)149/ 91. 

2 Bodley MSS. Eng. Misc. c. 208, fol. 172Vv. 

3 C, R. Mayes, ‘ The Early Stuarts and the Irish Peerage’, English Historical Review, LX XIII 
(1958), 239. 

4 F.C. Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1641 (1932), p. 272, n. 48. 

5 Clarendon State Papers, 1, 158-9. 

8 Groom of the Stole, worth £1600 p.a. (Lords’ Journals, VIII, 45) ; Pensions £4000 p.a. (ibid.) ; 
a third part of the farm of the customs on export of sea-coal, £13-1500 p.a. (ibid. and P. C.C. 
1g Pembroke); Captain and Governor of Harwich and the Landguard, perhaps £500 p.a. 
after payment of soldiers’ wages (Cal. S.P.D. 1628-9, p. 8); patent for making gold and silver 
wire at least £500 p.a. (ibid. 1637, p. 312), said by Sir John Temple to be worth £2000 p.a. 
(Letters and Memorials of State, ed. A. Collins, II, 579); the seal office of the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, worth £2000 p.a. for a lease of which for thirty years Holland claimed to have 
paid £21,000 (Lords’ Journals, VIII, 45). I owe nearly all these references to Dr G. E. Aylmer. 

? ‘This is a very rough estimate, based on the assumption that a jointure of at least £2000 
p-a. was being paid to the dowager countess out of his landed income. The lands in Monmouth 
and Glamorgan were worth about £4000 a year, probably more with entry fines. The entry 
fines received from the Wiltshire and Somerset estates were £1020 in 1633 and £2430 in 1635 
on a rental of around £3700 p.a. His will (P. C. C. I Pembroke) shows that in 1638 he had lands 
in Kent, possibly worth £1000 p.a. I am indebted to Lord Herbert for his kindness in allowing 
me to use documents at Wilton. 

8 In 1630 his pensions amounted to £3400 p.a. (S.P. 16/180/18) and there was probably an 
additional £1000 p.a. (Hatfield House, Estate Papers, accounts 46/9). He was Custos Brevium 
and Prothonotary of the Common Pleas which was valued by his executors at £1700 p.a. in 
1650 (tbid.), though the clearr eceipts to the executors, 1650-5, averaged about £1300 p.a. 
(ibid. 168/2). Dr Aylmer considers that the office of Lord Chamberlain was worth at least £2000 
p.a. He had keeperships worth £150-200 p.a. and was also Lord Warden of the Stannaries. 
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the king at Wilton and was probably a major hindrance to attempts to reform 
the royal household. If Strafford’s gains were considerable, so were those which 
he secured for the crown. 

By 1639 Strafford was heavily in debt, quite apart from his borrowing on 
account of the tobacco farm. With such an income he could expect to pay off 
his debts in a few years, given peace in Ireland. When Strafford obeyed Charles 
and went to London in November 1640, instead of returning to Ireland as he 
himself had wished, he was not only risking his life, he was abandoning the best 
hope of preserving his son’s inheritance. Strafford was playing for the highest 
stakes in 1640. He had literally staked his fortune on the survival of the regime 
in Ireland and England. This is also the background, though not the sole and 
sufficient explanation, of his desire to reconcile king and parliament in a defens- 
ive war against the Scots and, when that failed in May 1640, of his willingness 
to invoke the full emergency powers of the prerogative. None of Charles’ 
other councillors was prepared to risk so much. 

When finally his life was forfeit, he hoped that his death might bring peace 
between Charles and his subjects. Strafford earned the right to Charles’ 
gratitude with his life and hoped that this would be the means to preserve the 
best part of his fortune for his son. Two days before his death he drew up eleven 
requests to the king: that £18,000 owing to the Irish exchequer should be taken 
in tobacco out of the magazines and the price of the remaining tobacco paid 
to his children; that all entertainments due to him for the Irish army and his 
expenses in building at the castle and custom house at Dublin and elsewhere 
should be allowed to his estate; that the king should buy in his interest in the 
Irish customs; that his executors should be compensated for any loss, if the 
Irish book of rates were altered; that £4000 due to the inhabitants of Yorkshire 
for billeting of soldiers should be paid ‘my promise and creditt being ingaged 
for payment therof, with his Majestie’s privity and direction’; that the taking 
of his accounts with the crown should be delayed for a year. The king was 
urged to buy in Strafford’s share of the customs for £28,000 and referred the ? 
matter to a committee. Probably nothing had been done before the outbreak 
of the Irish rebellion finally destroyed any hope of realising Strafford’s Irish 
assets. In July 1641 his trustees stated that his known debts amounted to 
£107,000.4 

The final price that Strafford paid was catastrophic. His son’s inheritance 
was left in ruins. In 1659 the second earl told William Blundell that his 
father’s ‘paternal estate was 4000! to 5000! per annum, which he lived to double, 
but dying about 80,000! in debt, he himself had sold (one fifth part too cheap) 
about a moiety of the said estate to pay the aforesaid debts. 20,000! of this debt 
was incurred by being surety for the king, or by taking up the like sum for his 
Majesty at the beginning of the war in Yorkshire’.5 The general truth of this 


1 10 May 1641: S.M. 40/56. ; 

2 Paper of 18 May, which proposed that the tobacco should be bought in at 1s. 10d. a pound 
and the last six years of the customs’ lease at four years’ purchase of the average yield of the 
past five years (S.M. 40/65). On 22 May, Charles ordered Hertford, Leicester, Bristol, Saye 
and Sele and Bankes to certify what should be done. om 

3 In June and July his trustees were still asking the crown to take action (Cal. S.P. Ireland, 
1633-47, PP- 305, 313). Some of Strafford’s goods were not released until 1645 (ibid. pp. 422, 
Bo estion to the Lords; H.M.C. Fourth Report, p. 83. In 1639 Strafford had promised their 
grandmother that he would leave his two daughters portions of £10,000 each; Knowler, II, 379 

5 Crosby Records, ed. T. E. Gibson (1880), p. 105. In December 1639, Strafford had lent 
£20,000 to the king Cal. S.P. Dom. 1639-40, Pp. 158. 
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can easily be verified. The second earl sold Harewood, Gawthorpe land Led- 
stone 2 which in 1636 had produced a clear rental of over £2460 a year. This 
was not far short of half the rental of Strafford’s English lands. His Irish lands 
were relatively worthless in the 1650’s, when these sales took place,? and they 
remained to become the basis of a revival of the family fortunes.4 

If politicians, like entrepreneurs, can plead that profits are a legitimate re- 
ward for taking risks, then Strafford is easily justified. If, like other men, he 
used the opportunities of power to benefit himself and his friends, gratify 
servants and win supporters, he had also brought increased profit to the crown. 
Others profited from Charles’ favour, but they were less eager to stake every- 
thing on his regime. Men like Hamilton, Holland, Pembroke, Cottington, 
or Vane preferred the way of compromise and vacillation when the crisis 
came. Strafford had principles and loyalties, though, like most of us, he did 
not find them wholly incompatible with his own interests. Like Laud, he hated 
despoilers of the church. On the scaffold he charged his son ‘as he will answer 
it to him in heauen, neuer to meddle with the Patrimony of the Church, for 
if he did it would bee a Canker to eate up the rest of his estate’.5 He wrote to 
Laud in 1638 ‘ ... If I haue taken one farthing of any liueing soules Reward 
for the Dispensing of his Justice for the Issueing of his Moneys, for the prefer- 
ment of Churchemen ... if I haue had or euer asked one penny forth of the 
Exchequer, let the greatest ill-willer shew it me if hee can’.6 Charles himself 
told Laud ‘it was nothing to him what revenue you had, how much you pur- 
chased, or how rich you grew, as long as you took nothing out of his coffers, 
nor wrung it unjustly from his people: and most freely acquitted you of both, 
with a Profession of much Joy, that any his good Servants should in honour- 
able Ways grow and increase in his Service ....’ 7 Of those who looked for 
favour at the court of Charles I many sought and found less honourable ways 
to thrive than Strafford. 


Trimty College, Oxford 


1 'T. D, Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete (Leeds, 1816), pp. 167-8. 

2 'T. D. Whitaker, Ducatus Leodiensis (Leeds, 1816), p. 239. At the end of 1641 the lease of 
the alum farm had been assigned to Sir Paul Pindar, presumably in order to raise ready money 
(Turton, The Alum Farm, pp. 170-1; Price, Patents of Monopoly, p. 99). 

r 3 In 1656 the great house at Jigginstown was in ruins and was thought to be worth only 

1000. 

4 What seem to be substantially the same lands brought in £6450 in 1727 and £8000 i 
I am indebted to Dr A. Parker of Queen’s College, Gai be eee a Se ce 
Rockingham accounts. 

° A Brief and Perfect Relation (1647), p. 107. 

8 1 March 1637/8, S.M. vol. 7/69. 

7 Knowler, II, 126. 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE BRITISH SLAVE TRADE, 1750-1807 


By R. B. SHERIDAN 


1789, said ‘that the question of the abolition of the slave trade, was a 

question between humanity on the one side, and interest on the other’.t 
Historians have focused attention upon the humanitarian aspect of the slave 
trade in the intervening period. The story has often been told of how feeble 
sparks, first lighted by members of the Society of Friends, burst into a con- 
flagration in the late eighteenth century, first sweeping away the African slave 
trade in 1807, and culminating in the abolition of slavery in the British colonies 
in 1833. 

On a more prosaic level is the story of slavery as it relates to British imperial 
expansion. Europeans first exploited the wealth of the New World by breaking 
up native civilizations and stealing their precious metals. Agriculture, though 
initially less important than mining, gained the ascendancy when it was 
discovered that sub-tropical commodities — mainly cane sugar and tobacco — 
could be grown to advantage. Caribbean islands became the great sugar bowl, 
supplying Europeans with sweetening in exchange for capital and labour. 
When early attempts to recruit American and European labourers proved 
unsuccessful, planters turned more and more to African slaves. It is estimated 
that in the course of three centuries twenty million Africans were transported 
to the New World, of which about two-thirds are to be charged against sugar.2 

In so far as its commercial and financial organization is concerned, the 
British slave trade is generally believed to have undergone little modification 
in the century-and-a-half of its existence. It is regarded as essentially a triangul- 
ar trade, whereby English manufactures were exchanged for Negro slaves on 
the Coast of Africa, the slaves then being transported across that terrible belt 
of ocean, known as the Middle Passage, to the West India or mainland colonies 
where they were exchanged for sugar, tobacco and other commodities. On 
the final leg of the triangle, colonial produce was carried to the English port 
from whence the voyage originated. Barter transactions are thought to charac- 
terize the trade in Africa and the plantation colonies, and it is believed that 
slave ships were assured of a cargo on each leg of the triangle. Another gener- 
ally-held belief is that the trade was financed by English slave merchants who 
travelled with their cargoes or employed supercargoes or factors to transact 
their business on the Coast of Africa and in the West India and mainland 
colonies. 

There is scant ground for questioning these generalizations in so far as the 
African corner of the triangle is concerned. It is incorrect, however, to assume 
that no changes occurred in the West India branch of the trade. Actually, the 
triangle trade was feasible only in the early stages of Caribbean economic 

1 The Parliamentary History of England (1816), XXVIII, 100. 

2 Noel Deerr, The History of Sugar (1950), I, 284. 

3 Several writers describe the organization of the slave trade in a similar fashion. See Lucy 
F. Horsfall, ‘The West India Trade’, in The Trade Winds, ed. C. Northcote Parkinson (1948), 
p. 164; C. M. MacInnes, ‘The Slave Trade’, ibid. p. 259; C. M. MacInnes, England and Slavery 
(1934), p- 393 Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (1944), PP. 51-52. 
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development. Necessary conditions for such a trade included available supplies 
of sugar and other tropical commodities to exchange for slaves, free commodity 
-price movements unencumbered by legislation designed to overvalue island 
staples, legal protection of merchant-creditors in prosecuting their claims 
against debtor-planters, and supercargoes and factors who could be trusted 
to look after their principals’ business. These conditions were met substantially 
in the early years of West India agriculture. The typical unit of cultivation was 
small, and planters depended upon European merchants who supplied slaves 
and other plantation necessities upon credit, and received payment in sugar 
and other exportable staples when crops were harvested. Many merchants 
travelled with their cargoes and thus avoided the problem of dealing through 
supercargoes and factors. Then, too, merchants generally held the upper hand 
in colonial governments and were able to enforce their claims against planters 
who bought slaves on the promise of future payment in produce. 

Though conditions were initially favourable to merchants, economic forces 
were setting the stage for a reverse tendency. Owing to economies of scale, 
small units of cultivation were gradually supplanted by large sugar plantations. 
The rise of a class of large planters was accompanied by a shift in the balance 
of political power. As planters came to dominate local governments and courts, 
the laws were amended and interpreted in favour of debtors. Under these 
circumstances debts were not only difficult to prove and expensive to collect 
but also proceedings at law were dilatory with respect to the recovery of debts. 
Moreover, creditors were injured by the cheap money measures of planter- 
controlled governments. So long as merchants sold slaves for immediate pay- 
ment in money — that is, legal tender sugar or coin — they could protect them- 
selves by raising prices to compensate for any depreciation in the value of 
money. But as most goods were sold on credit, cheap money measures some- 
times made it possible for debtors to pay creditors in money of reduced 
purchasing power. After reciting the long history of Jamaica’s currency de- 
preciation, Edward Long observed in 1774: 


All augmentations of the numerary value of the current coin, must inevit- 
ably injure creditors under permanent contracts, such as bonds and mort- 
gages, and therefore must prove extremely detrimental to many in Jamaica; 


where so vast an amount of debts is continually resolved into securities of 
this nature. 


Debtors and creditors crossed swords on the rate of interest as they did on so 
many issues. Planter governments reduced the legal maximum rate of interest 
from time to time. Creditors retaliated by forcing debtors to pay extra fees and 
disguised forms of interest on frozen trade credit and loans. An act of the 
Antigua legislature in 1738 raised the price of gold and reduced the rate of 
interest from ten to six per cent. This measure met with vigorous opposition 
from local merchants and factors who presented their case in a memorial to 
the Assembly and Council of the Island. Walter Tullideph, who was a factor 
at the time, records that he was one of those who signed the memorial and that 
some harsh words in it ‘gave offence and was voted by ye Assembly to be a 
Scandalous libell highly reflecting upon their justice & dignity ... We were 


1 R. B. Sheridan, “The Sugar Trade of the British West Indies from 1660 to 1756, With 
Special Reference to the Island of Antigua’, Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, University of London 
1951, pp. 38-39. 

2 The History of Jamaica (1774), I, 564. 
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all sent for to make our acknowledgements, I not being in Town scaped being 
sent to Gaol’. He further observed, 


Our Planters begin to despise all trades & if the sett now setled amongst us 
were gone others would succeed, but they greatly mistake the case for it is 
not the factors setled here that are to be regarded but the wealthy merchts. 
in Great Brittain who venture their fortunes on the Coast of Guinea & else 
where so as to reap a reasonable profit from their trade who instead thereof 
are yearly losers by our high price of sugars here. Surely these Gentlemen 


after such usage will not support their present factors much less send out 
others. 


Needless to say, these and other manipulations helped to undermine the barter 
system in the sugar colonies and contributed to the use of bills of exchange in 
payment of slaves. 

English slave merchants encountered other difficulties in carrying on their 
ramified trade. Ships were often delayed for weeks on end while slaves were 
being sold and cargoes of sugar and other island produce were collected for the 
return voyage to England. This was especially the case when slavers arrived in 
the islands after the bulk of the crop had been sent home. The factors of 
Liverpool slave merchants, according to one authority, were ‘often obliged to 
sell their goods at a low advance on the invoice, to enable them to make their 
returns in the vessel, which was frequently an impediment to the sale of their 
goods’.2 Then there was the problem of transacting business by remote control. 
In spite of every conceivable safeguard, supercargoes and factors sometimes 
defrauded their employers. 

In view of these obstacles, it is not surprising that the future of West India 
trade and finance did not belong to English merchants who traded on their 
own account. Rather, it was the wealthy planter oligarchy that was to occupy 
the seats of power. In all of the islands there was a tendency for small-scale, 
diversified production of exportable staples and subsistence crops to give way 
to the large-scale production of sugar under conditions approaching mono- 
culture. During this transition, which varied from island to island, large planters 
began to dispense with the services of merchants, supercargoes and factors and 
undertake the marketing of their own produce. In other words, producers be- 
came less dependent upon middlemen, for they had their own factors or com- 
mission agents in England to sell their produce, buy plantation supplies, 
charter vessels, grant credit, supply loans, and perform other services. One 
contemporary commented upon this change as follows: 


The trade to the Islands was at first carried on by the Stock of our own 

Merchants, who Supplied the Planters with all their Necessaries upon Credit, 

and brought home their Sugar in return; but as the Planters grew rich, 

they sent us the Produce of their Plantations upon their own Accounts, and 

with the Proceeds thereof furnished themselves with what they wanted; so 

that for many Years that Trade has been for the greatest Part manag’d by 

themselves, and the Merchants get little by them.* 

1 Letter to William Dunbar in London, dated Antigua, 6 June 1738, unpublished letter- 
books of Walter Tullideph of Antigua and Dundee, Scotland, I. 

2 Gomer Williams, History of the Liverpool Privateers and Letters of Marque with an Account of the 
Liverpool Slave Trade (1897), P- 479- 

3 The Dispute between the Northern Colonies and the Sugar Islands, set in clear View (1732), p. I. See 
also K. G. Davies, ‘The Origins of the Commission System in the West India Trade’, Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc. Fifth Series, I (1952), pp. 89-107. 
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By the middle years of the eighteenth century, London had become the centre 
of the sugar commission business. Here was a large and growing market for 
sugar; an important source of plantation supplies; a financial, exchange and 
shipping centre; and the seat of imperial government. Largely as a consequence 
of the navigation acts, London took much of the entrepét trade of Europe away 
from Amsterdam. Greater quantities of colonial sugar were forced into the 
London market, thus encouraging wealthy planters to employ London agents 
to transact their business. From small beginnings the London commission 
system grew until it dominated practically all aspects of West India trade and 
finance. The outports, on the other hand, were much slower in developing this 
type of trading organization.! 

How did the London commission system affect the slave trade? In the first 
place it reduced the volume of sugar sold in the West Indies, and slave mer- 
chants found it increasingly difficult to get return cargoes of sugar except at 
very high prices. Planters exploited their advantage in island markets by 
offering poor quality sugar to local buyers and marketing improved sugar on 
their own account.? Island merchants and factors were thus forced to run the 
risk of shipping poor quality sugar whose value was low in proportion to its 
bulk and which deteriorated on the long voyage to England. 

By the second half of the eighteenth century slave merchants, who formerly 
exchanged slaves for sugar in the West Indies, were often forced to order their 
ships home in ballast. Much testimony to this effect is found in the Parliament- 
ary investigation of the slave trade from 1788 to 1790. Masters of slave vessels, 
sugar planters and island governors testified that few slavers returned to 
England with sugar.? Captain William MacIntosh, for example, was asked 
by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1789, ‘Do the ships in the 
African trade generally return from the West Indies fully laden with West 
India produce?’ He replied, “They seldom or never bring any produce home’.4 

The scarcity and high price of sugar were probably the most important 
factors which prevented slavers from getting a return cargo, but the facts that 
slave vessels were not well suited for the carriage of sugar and could not be 
relied upon to arrive in crop time were also important considerations. Vessels 
which were specially constructed for the slave trade were not very suitable for 
the carriage of sugar. One captain of a slave vessel said that the African ships 
were built for the carriage of a maximum number of slaves. The holds of these 
vessels were said to be small, ‘and a very considerable Space, as much as 
possible, left between the Two Decks, so that, in Proportion to the Tonnage 
and the Size of the Vessel, they will accommodate more Persons than Vessels of 
any other Construction will.’ 5 Vessels engaged in the West India and African 
trades were contrasted by another shipmaster who said that ‘The West India 
merchantmen are built for burthen, full; and in general, I believe, the African 


1 An Essay on the Increase and Decline of Trade in London and the Outports (1749), p. 43. 

® Governor Codrington wrote from Barbados in July of 1691 that ‘all white sugar is made 
to be shipped home, and only muscavado is kept for sale on the spot.’ Cal. S. P. Am. and W. I. 
1689-1092, p. 504. 

3 Examination of Charles Spooner and Stephen Fuller before a Committee of the Privy 
Council (1788), B. T. 6: 9, f. 550; 10, f. 102. Examination of John Matthews and James Penny, 
Parl. Papers, 1789, XXIV, 26-27, 40. Gov. Parry of Barbados to Lord Sydney, P. P. 1789, 
XXVI, 34. See also Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763 (1917), 
p. ee and Lowell J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 (1928), 
p. 82. 

4 Examination of William MacIntosh, P. P. 1789, XXV, 125. 

® Examination of Robert Norris, P. P. 1789, XXIV, 4. 
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ships are built for sailing, sharp built’.! The preservation of the cargo in the 
Middle Passage made it essential to employ fast, sharp built vessels, but in the 
carriage of sugar speed was sacrificed for burthen and the safety of the cargo. 
Planters were said to prefer the West India traders, ‘for the African Ships are 
not esteemed equal to the others after a Guinea Voyage, for the Protection 
and Safety of the Cargo’.? 

Slavers also found it difficult to obtain cargoes of sugar because ships oper- 
ating between England and the West Indies were generally owned and con- 
trolled by commission agents and planters. One master of a slave vessel testified 
‘that most of our Planters have Connections at Home, who send out Ships on 
purpose to receive the Produce of the West India Islands, and who are bound 
to ship in those vessels, their Estates being mortgaged to the Owners of them’. 
Moreover, slave merchants wanted their ships home from the West Indies as 
soon as possible with remittances in the form of bills of exchange, and this was 
another reason for returning in ballast. The same examinant said that ‘An- 
other reason that Detainment in the West Indies would not answer our Plan 
in the African Trade, the Cargo for Africa being prepared by the Merchants 
at Home against the Ship arrives’.4 

How, it may be asked, did slave factors make remittances to England when 
it was seldom possible to purchase sugar except at inflated values? In some 
cases slave vessels returned with minor staples, such as cotton, ginger and log- 
wood; occasionally they returned with specie. Bills of exchange probably 
accounted for the bulk of the returns after 1750. This method of making re- 
mittances for slaves dates back to the 1670’s when certain Barbadian planters 
established agencies in London. Planters with such connections paid for slaves 
by drawing bills on their London agents payable to English slave merchants. 
In the years 1672-94 the Royal African Company received about fifteen 
hundred planter’s bills, of a gross value of nearly £350,000. Planters in other 
islands followed the pattern established by their counterparts in Barbados, 
and by the middle years of the eighteenth century the records of West India 
sugar planters 6 and English slave merchants ? show that slave remittances 
generally took the form of bills of exchange. 

Conditions in Jamaica were probably more favourable for the triangular 
trade in the period before 1760. The Island’s entrepot trade with the Spanish 
colonies brought in large quantities of currency, a great part of which ‘was 
expended in purchasing produce to load back the Guiney ships and make 


1 Examination of James Penny, P. P. 1789, XXIV, 40. 

2 Examination of John Matthews, P. P. 1789, XXIV, 27. 
3 Examination of James Penny, P. P. 1789, XXIV, 40. 
4 Idem. 

5 Davies, op.cit. p. 95- 

6 Tullideph, op.cit. II, 26, 63, 66, 107, 156, 180, 184, 193; Elizabeth Donnan, Documents 
Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to America (1931), II, 505; Richard Pares, A West India 
Fortune (1950), pp- 62, 80-81. 

7 Letters of a West African Trader, Edward Grace, 1767-70, ed. T. S. Ashton (1950), Intro.; 
Francis E. Hyde, Bradbury B. Parkinson and Shelia Marriner, “The Nature and Profitability 
of the Liverpool Slave Trade’, Econ. Hist. Rev. V (1953), p- 369: “The trading records of the 
Davenport venturers (1748-59) show that cargoes ... were carried to West Africa to be bartered 
for negroes, ivory, ebony, beeswax and gold dust. The negroes were shipped to the West Indies 
or the American colonies and sold by agents on a commission basis. The agent then remitted 
the proceeds to Liverpool in bills or, by arrangement, wholly or partly in the form of produce. 
A ship might bring back West Indian produce for the venturers or for other merchants against 
freight charges: but time was a major consideration because of high overhead costs and ships 
frequently returned in ballast rather than wait for cargoes, the proceeds of the sale of negroes 
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returns to Great Britain’. By 1774 the Spanish trade had declined to such an 
extent that ‘not half of the quantity of island produce is now called for, to 
make up a freight for the homeward bound Guiney ships’.1 ; 

The fact that slave ships frequently returned to the outports in ballast might 
appear inconsistent with the increased proportion of colonial sugar going to 
the outports. This inconsistency can be cleared up if it can be shown that 
planters consigned sugar to outport merchants, and in this way more than 
compensated for the sugar that was formerly returned by the Guinea vessels. 
Though the consignment business was limited before 1750, after that time it 
assumed some importance in Bristol, Liverpool, Lancaster and Glasgow. 
Some of the more considerable slave merchants found a solution to their 
problem by combining the factor and commission system. Factors were still 
needed in the West Indies to sell slaves, but instead of receiving payment in 
the form of sugar and shipping it to England for the account of their principals, 
they either took bills of exchange on London agents or had planters consign 
sugar to their principals in the outports. In the latter case, the planter drew 
bills against the sugar to pay for the slaves.? In addition to their Guinea vessels, 
slave merchants sometimes operated ships between the outports and the West 
Indies which were specially built to carry the sugar that planters consigned 
to their business houses. 

Planters also consigned sugar to outport merchants who were not directly 
engaged in the slave trade. Walter Tullideph, the Antigua planter, had agents 
in Liverpool, Bristol, Lancaster and Glasgow of whom no mention of slave 
transactions is made in his letter books. Mr. I. V. Hall quotes a ‘Letter by Old 
Man’ in the Bristol Gazette of 1787 which says that ‘in the 18th century it was 
the custom for Bristol merchants to go to the West Indies to learn the trade 
conditions and return home later in life to conduct a merchant-brokerage 
business on behalf of the planters’.4 A reverse movement was also observed 
when planters, such as Bryan Edwards and John Pinney, established commis- 
sion houses in the outports.® 

Slave merchants not only lost the sugar carrying trade on the third leg of 
the triangle. They also lost much of the slave factorage business in the West 
Indies. Instead of factors being employed by Liverpool and other English 
slave merchants to transact the West India branch of the trade, the evidence 
suggests that much of the factorage business was taken over by London com- 
mission agents during the later part of the eighteenth century. In 1788, a com- 
mittee of the Jamaica House of Assembly made a detailed study of the slave 
trade. It reported that the most considerable African factors residing in the 
Island were Messrs. Hibberts & Jackson, Messrs. Coppels, Messrs. Rainfords, 
Messrs. Mures & Dunlop, and Alexander Lindo.® At least three of these firms 
were connected with London sugar commission houses. 

The bankruptcy commission of James Inglis, a London sugar agent, records 
a business transaction with Alexander Lindo, who sold 7,873 slaves in Jamaica 
from 1786 to 1788. The firm of Lindo, Lake & Company, of Kingston, Jamaica, 


1 Long, op.cit. II, 530. 
® Letter to John Furnell in Bristol, dated Antigua, 13 June 1737, Tullideph, of.cit. I, 23. 
a = Fox Bourne, English Merchants: Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce 
I estes 
4 1. V. Hall, ‘Whitson Court Sugar House, Bristol, 1665-1824’, Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucester Archeological Society (1944), LV, 74. 
5 Ragatz, op.cit. p. 93: Pares, op.cit. 


6 2nd Report of the Committee of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 12 November 1788.) Pe Paraogs 
XXVI, Appendix, Part III. 
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claimed a debt of £12,344.15.1. for bills of exchange drawn upon and ac- 
cepted by Inglis ‘on consideration of sundry Negroe and other Slaves 
Delivered ... to the Bankrupt and to Philipp Ladebat, Louis Simon and 
Anthony Deneux the then Co-partners in this Island of the said Bankrupt’.! 
Alexander Lindo of Jamaica was probably a relative and partner of David 
Alexander Lindo of Great Winchester Street, London, a West India com- 
mission agent who was declared a bankrupt in 1811.2 

Another London business connection concerns the Jamaica firm of Mures & 
Dunlop which sold 6,039 slaves between 1781 and 1786. Thomas Mure, 
Samuel Mure and William Dunlop, partners in the Jamaica firm, figured in 
the bankruptcy case of the West India commission house of Hutchinson Mure, 
Robert Mure and William Mure of Fenchurch Street, London. The Jamaica 
partners were creditors of the London house to the amount of £51,919.4.1; 
and Robert Mure, one of the London partners, testified that he was a partner 
in the House of Mures & Dunlop of Jamaica. 

The Hibbert family was prominent in the slave trade of Jamaica, the sugar 
commission business of London, and the manufacture of cotton cloth in 
Manchester.4 Thomas Hibbert of Jamaica, owner of a 3,000 acre sugar 
plantation, was referred to in 1791 as ‘the late Mr. Thomas Hibbert, who had 
for forty or fifty years before been the most eminent Guinea factor in Kingston, 
and a most respectable character’.5 Thomas had two nephews, Robert Hibbert 
and Thomas Hibbert, who were his partners for a time. The Hibberts also 
operated a branch house (Barnard & Montague) at Montego Bay, Jamaica.é 
The nephews later became partners in the firm of Hibberts & Jackson, which 
sold 16,254 slaves in Jamaica from 1764 to 1774.7 George Hibbert, a brother 
of Robert and Thomas, was an Alderman of London, a Member of Parliament, 
Agent for Jamaica, and a leading figure in the construction of the West India 
Docks.8 He was a partner in two West India commission houses of London 
which traded with the Island of Jamaica particularly, and in a small degree 
with Barbados. 

The West India house of George Baillie was probably engaged in the slave 
factorage business to a greater extent than any other London firm.!9 Like so 
many commission agents, Baillie spent his early manhood in the West Indies. 
In 1787, he resided in the Island of St. Vincent where he did an extensive 
business as a slave factor under the style of Messrs. George Baillie & Company. 
One of his business transactions that year involved the sale of 203 slaves that 
were imported in the ship Eliza belonging to Messrs. Tarleton & Backhouse of 
Liverpool. Baillie drew three bills of exchange to the amount of £5,972,6.3. 


1 Bankruptcy Commission of James Inglis, No. 26-16, 22 February 1803. 

2 Bankruptcy Commission 30-87, 5 January 1811. 

3 Bankruptcy Commission 23-507, 31 December 1793. 

4 Eric Williams, of.cit. pp. 71, 88. 

5 Examination of Hercules Ross, P. P. 1790-1, XXIV, 262. 

6 Donnan, op.cit. III, 312. 

7? 2nd Report of the Committee of the House of Assembly of Famatca, op. cit. 

8 Eric Williams, op.cit. p. 88. 

In 1790, the firms were Hibbert, Purrier & Horton; and Hibbert, Fuhr & Hibbert. George 

Hibbert testified in the same year that ‘We import from 5 to 6,000 hogsheads of sugar, besides 

other goods, the gross value of which may be estimated from £200,000 to £250,000.” ‘These 

presumably were annual imports of both houses. Examination of George Hibbert, P. P. 1790, 

XXIX, 385. ' ; 
10 For the business history of George Baillie, James Baillie, and Evan Baillie — all West India 

merchants — see S. G. Checkland, “Two Scottish West Indian Liquidations,’ Scottish Journal of 

Political Economy, TV (June, 1957), PP- 135~143- 
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on the firm of his cousin, Messrs. James Baillie & Company of London, payable 
to Tarleton & Backhouse.! In 1790, James Baillie told a Select Committee on 
the Slave Trade that he had lived in the West Indies about sixteen years 
(1755-1771), where he was ‘in the habit of selling considerable numbers of 
Slaves in every year, but never imported any on my own account’.? ; 

George Baillie returned to England in 1793 and succeeded to his cousin’s 
business. He and his partner, John Jaffray, not only conducted a typical West 
India commission business in London but were heavily engaged in the slave 
factorage business. Much evidence of the latter business appears in his bank- 
ruptcy commission of 1806. In that year Baillie was a partner in seven business 
houses that sold slaves on a factorage basis in the colonies of Demarara, St. 
Vincent, Trinidad, Dominica, St. Thomas, Surinam and Grenada. Debts 
proved against Baillie amounted to £448,480.9.4., of which nearly £200,000 
was claimed by some forty Liverpool slave merchants. The depositions of 
creditors list several hundred bills of exchange which were drawn by the seven 
West India factor parthers upon George Baillie & Company and made payable 
to Liverpool slave merchants. 

Several of the factor partners followed Baillie into the bankruptcy court. 
William McKenzie, of the firm of McKenzie, Rigby & Company, of Trinidad, 
submitted a balance of accounts of the Trinidad firm to the court. Total debts 
owing the firm amounted to £676,168.2.12., of which £476,416.1.10. was due 
from George Baillie & Company. On the other hand, creditors of the Trinidad 
firm claimed £127,960.18.43., of which £79,299.8.9. was owing to fourteen 
Liverpool merchants for slaves.4 

One of the largest failures in the West India trade was that of the Glasgow 
firm of Alexander Houston and Company in 1795. Since Professor Checkland 
details the liquidation of this firm, it is sufficient to point out that seven agency 
houses were maintained in the Island of Grenada, ‘all related by family or 
friendship ties’, which had involved the parent firm in credit extension to the 
sum of £411,000 by 1796. Checkland says that ‘Bills drawn from Grenada in- 
creased greatly in London; the paper of Alexander Houston was prominent 
in the expansion’. Among the immediate causes of failure were the slave 
uprising in Grenada in 1795,® and the ‘immense speculation’ of Alexander 
Houston in the purchase of slaves.? 

Other London commission agents maintained close relationships with slave 
factors in the West Indies. Among them were Lascelles & Daling; Sericold & 
Jackson; Wedderburn, Webster & Company; William Snell & Company; 
Kendar, Mason & Company; Beckford & Keighley; Allen, Marlar & Com- 
pany; Burton & Smith; Turnbull, Forbes & Company, Arthur Peatt, and 
David Boyn.§ Although outport slave merchants continued to employ slave 
factors in the West Indies during the later years of the trade, the evidence 
suggests that this branch of the trade was dominated by London West-India 
merchants. 


Examination of John Tarleton, P. P. 1789, XXIV, 52. 

Examination of James Baillie, P. P. 1790, XXIX, 188. 

Bankruptcy Commission 28-57, 8 November 1806, 

Bankruptcy Commission 29-157, 8 March 1810. 

Checkland, op.cit. pp. 127-135. 

Ibid. p. 135. 

George Eyre-Todd, History of Glasgow (1931), III, 372. 

Donnan, of.cit. II, 525; II, 194-195, 253, 259, 267, 299, 303, 327. MacInnes, England and 
Slavery, p. 91. Bankruptcy Commission of Beckford & Keighley, 26-22, 20 July 1801. Bank- 
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London’s domination of the slave factorage business needs to be understood 
against the background of broad trends in West India economic development. 
We have seen that initially English slave merchants held the upper hand in 
their dealings with planters, but that the power centre shifted to the planter 
class as small units of cultivation were consolidated into sugar plantations and 
London agents were employed as buying and selling agents and bankers. Re- 
lations between planters and London agents varied within wide limits, but the 
crucial factor influencing this relationship was debt. As long as planters kept 
their debit balances at a low level and made prompt remittances they were in a 
position to dictate terms and dominate the commercial and financial aspects 
of the West India trade. On the other hand, the London agent gained the upper 
hand when his planter correspondents became hopelessly burdened with debt. 

Planter domination probably reached a peak in the middle years of the 
eighteenth century. It was during this period that British market demand 
tended to outrun the supply of sugar forthcoming from the West Indies. 
British sugar prices were said to be double those prevailing upon the Continent. 
Plantation profits were generally high, and a growing number of planters 
accumulated sizeable fortunes and retired to the life of a country squire in 
England.} 

Considerable evidence of planter domination is found in the literature of 
the period. Joseph Massie, one of the most able and responsible pamphleteers 
of the age, affirmed in 1759: ‘Sugars are now consigned by the Sugar-Planters, 
to a Sett of Men whom they have made Servants, and are not sold to the People 
of Great Britain until the same will fetch such excessive high Prices, as Avarice, 
or Exorbitance suggest to the said Planters to fix thereon.’ ® The Tullideph 
letter-books seem to support Massie’s allegations. From time to time Tullideph 
needed large sums to purchase slaves, land and other capital items. He would 
give notice to his London agent that he would draw bills of exchange for sums 
ranging from £500 to £2,000 ‘more than I shall have in your hands’. If the 
agent was backward in lending money, Tullideph would threaten to transfer 
his consignment business to a merchant who would make such advances. 
After expressing dissatisfaction with one agent, Tullideph wrote to an absentee 
planter friend in England, ‘If you know any good factor that is able and willing 
to Advance for the sake of 5 pr. Ct. and the Commissions I think my self at 
Liberty to engage with such a one provided they could advance £2000 in May’. 

The organization of the slave trade was affected materially by the relation- 
ship between planters and their London agents. The period of planter domin- 
ation was characterized by slave merchant control of the West India factorage 
business. Factors generally accepted planters’ bills in payment of slaves, know- 
ing that the bills would be accepted by the London agent, and that the English 
slave merchants would be able to discount the bills as soon as they were re- 
ceived. After using supercargoes for a number of years, Liverpool slave 
merchants were said to have followed the lead of London and Bristol merchants 
who had their own factors settled in the sugar colonies. Liverpool merchants 
were able to undersell their competitors in Bristol and London, according to 
Gomer Williams, because of ‘restrictions in their outfits and methods of 


1 R. B. Sheridan, “The Molasses Act and the Market Strategy of the British Sugar Planters’, 
Journal of Economic History, XVII (1957), pp- 70-71, 81. 


2 A State of the British Sugar-Colony Trade (1759), p- 49- For an appraisal of Massie as an 
economist see Peter Mathias, ‘The Social Structure in the Eighteenth Century: A Calculation 
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factorage’. Poor boys were taken on long apprenticeship and gradually pro- 
moted to seamen, second mates, first mates, captains, ‘and afterwards factors 
on the islands’.! 

After the years of prosperity the sugar economy began a period of long, 
but not uninterrupted, decline during the Seven Years War. The capture of 
Guadaloupe and Martinique and the permanent acquisition of the Ceded 
Islands permitted greater quantities of sugar to reach the British market. 
Prices remained fairly steady in English markets between the Seven Years War 
and the outbreak of the American Revolution, but sugar production costs 
mounted as a result of growing absentee ownership, rising slave prices, and 
soil exhaustion. Then the American War of Independence cut off an essential 
source of provisions and lumber and a lucrative market for plantation produce. 
Despite prosperous conditions during several short-run periods after 1763, the 
general trend was downward. Declining profits, wartime losses, inclement 
weather, slave rebellions, and other difficulties found the planters going deeper 
and deeper into debt with their London agents. Out of a total capital invest- 
ment of £70,000,000 in the West India colonies in 1790, George Hibbert 
estimated the debt at not ‘less than twenty millions’.? After commenting upon 
the ‘immense share of our national ... capital ... sunk in our Transatlantic 
empire’, a reviewer in the Edinburgh Review asserted in 1804, ‘For to speak 
the truth, the West Indies have now chiefly become the property of the com- 
mercial body of the city of London’.? Finance had become such a major 
preoccupation that commission agents might be described more accurately 
as merchant-bankers. 

Much of the debt that was accumulated in the period between the Seven 
Years War and the prohibition of the slave trade in 1807 was incurred in 
stocking new colonies and unsettled portions of old colonies with slaves.4 
Beginning with the Ceded Islands (Grenada, Dominica, St. Vincent and To- 
bago) in 1763, and continuing through the acquisition of St. Lucia (1778), 
Demerara (1781), Berbice (1781), and Trinidad (1797), a succession of plant- 
ation frontiers were opened. Arthur Young called attention to the ‘vast capitals 
that were, every day, investing in the new ceded islands’; he noted that 
‘the facility of being supplied with African slaves, has greatly contributed to 
the constant and regular investment of British capital in the West Indies’.5 
During the last decade of the century the destruction of the French colony of 
St. Domingue led to a rapid expansion of sugar cultivation in the British West 
Indies and Cuba. Though several islands changed hands in the early years of 
the Napoleonic Wars, by the turn of the century Martinique, Tobago, St. 
Lucia, ‘Trinidad, and Dutch Guiana were in British hands. These lands, ac- 
cording to one authority, ‘were rapidly cleared by our capital vested to an 
enormous amount in the slave trade. It is shocking to think that the annual 
amount of the British slave trade increased, by these speculations, from 25,000 
to 57,000 negroes, in the short space of two years’.6 


1 Gomer Williams, op.cit. pp. 470-471. 

2 P. P. 1790, XXIX, 386. 

3 Review of ‘A Defence of the Slave Trade, on the Grounds of Humanity, Policy, and 
Justice’, Edinburgh Review, V (1804), p. 236. 

4 William Beckford, who was a bankrupt planter, was convinced that, ‘of the astonishing 
numbers of judgments that are annually obtained in Jamaica on account of impunctuality of 
payment, at least six out of seven are substantiated from a hasty and improvident purchase of 
slaves.’ A Descriptive Account of the Island of Jamaica (1790), II, 344. 

© “West Indian Agriculture’, Annals of Agriculture, X (1788), PP: 349; 359. 

6 “Sir W. Young and others on West Indian Affairs’, Edinburgh Review, XI (1807), p. 158. 
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The period after 1763 also witnessed a remarkable expansion in Jamaica 
where there were large tracts of uncultivated land, experienced planters, and 
established commercial and financial relations with the mother country. Here 
the number of sugar plantations increased from 148 to 1,061 from 1768 to 
1786, and during the second half of the eighteenth century the slave population 
nearly trebled, rising from 112,428 in 1746 to 307,094 in 1801.1 Owing to the 
high rate of mortality and the re-export trade, considerably more slaves were 
imported than the above figures would indicate. The following table shows a 
substantial rise in imports from the close of the Seven Years War to the out- 
break of the American Revolution. Then after a sharp reduction in imports 
during the latter war a phenomenally high rate of import was sustained in the 
post-war period. Even during the early part of the Napoleonic War period slave 
imports remained somewhat higher than in the peacetime period from 1763 
to 1775, although only about half the immediate pre-war level. After 1799 im- 
ports fell off for several years, only to rise again when it became clear that the 
slave trade would be abolished. 


Jamaica Slave Imports 
(Annual averages for selected years) 


1750-1762 5578 
1763-1775 8,148 
1783-1787 21,308 
1792-1799 —- 10,536 


Source: Pitman, op. cit. pp. 392-3; Bryan Edwards, The History, Civil and 
Commercial, of the British Colonies in the West Indies (1793), U, 57; Frank W. 
Pitman, ‘Slavery on British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth Century’, 
F. Negro Hist. XI (1926), p. 646. 


Expansion of plantation culture had a significant influence upon the 
organization of the slave trade.2 The influence was both qualitative and 
quantitative. From a qualitative standpoint, the problem may be considered 
in terms of the proportion of males to females imported, age at the time of 
purchase, the rate of mortality, and the treatment of slaves. Unlike the long- 
settled islands where much of the land had been cleared of trees and prepared 
for cultivation by white settlers, slave labour was needed for these operations 
in the colonies acquired after 1762. ‘It was in the clearing of new soil that the 
mortality of slaves was greatest’, writes Frank Wesley Pitman.* Even after land 
was cleared, a period of four or five years might be required to bring a sugar 
plantation into profitable cultivation. Much capital had therefore to be laid 
out for slaves before any return could be expected. To meet the heavy labour 
requirements, planters preferred young, able-bodied male slaves. Only about 
one-third of the imported slaves were females. Generally speaking, the cost of 
rearing slaves was regarded as greater than the cost of importing fresh Negroes 
from Africa,4 although by the late eighteenth century a number of planters in 


1 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, pp. 374-8; Pitman, ‘Slavery on British West India 
Plantations’, p. 646. a 

2 Actually, the changing organization was both cause and effect of this expansion. Organi- 
zational innovations reduced the element of risk and made possible greater aggregations of 
capital, thus contributing to the growth of the slave trade and the consequent expansion of 
plantation culture. ; 

3 Pitman, ‘Slavery on West India Plantations’, pp. 632-3. 

4 Ibid. pp. 630-1, 637. 
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long-settled islands maintained a balance of the sexes and reared young slaves 
to replace those who died.1 On the other hand, the speculative nature of 
newly-settled plantations induced planters to maintain a high proportion of 
males to females and thus a higher proportion of field labourers to total labour 
force. 

Slave mortality statistics have little meaning unless a distinction is made be- 
tween new Negroes during seasoning and acclimatised slaves. By far the greatest 
loss occurred during the period of seasoning, a loss which William Beckford 
estimated at ‘five negroes out of twenty’ by the end of the third year.* On the 
other hand, several contemporaries estimated the annual death rate of the total 
slave population at only one-and-one-half to two per cent.4 Since newly- 
settled plantations would obviously have a large proportion of slaves undergoing 
seasoning, the high death rate would necessitate frequent imports to maintain 
the stock. 

Of the many factors that influenced the treatment of slaves, only two will 
be singled out for special mention. In the first place, punishments were gener- 
ally more severe where a high proportion of the slaves were born in Africa. 
Conversely, conditions were more humane in the older English colonies, such 
as Barbados and the Leeward Islands, which had a larger Creole population.® 
Secondly, slaves were likely to be subject to harsh treatment on plantations 
that were heavily burdened with debt. This was not only a matter of working 
longer hours and depriving the Negroes of certain essentials, but also of separ- 
ating slaves from plantations that fell into the possession of creditors. Bryan 
Edwards commented at some length upon the cruel hardships to which slaves 
were frequently liable, ‘of being sold by creditors, and made subject in the 
course of administration by executors, to the payment of all debts both by 
simple contract and specialty’. Furthermore, he wrote: 


This grievance, so remorseless and tyrannical in its principle, and so dreadful 
in its effects, though not originally created, is now upheld and confirmed 
by a British act of parliament; and no less authority is competent to redress 
it. It was an act procured by, and passed for the benefit of British creditors; 
and I blush to add, that its motive and origin have sanctified the measure 
even in the opinion of men who are among the loudest of the declaimers 
against slavery and the slave trade.® 


It seems evident from the above remarks that, in comparison with the older 
colonies, the slave trade of the newly-settled colonies, increased both absolutely 
and relatively. Moreover, it was in these colonies that the commercial and 
financial organization of the trade underwent the greatest change. London 
commission agents alone had the capital (or access to capital) necessary to 
finance such a debt-ridden economy. They eventually became such large 
creditors that they found it necessary to dictate virtually all aspects of West- 
India production, trade, shipping, and finance. While outport merchants — 
particularly those of Liverpool — continued to supply the West Indies with 
slaves, it was the London agent who controlled the trade in the sugar islands. 


1 Pares, of.cit. p. 123; Lowell J. Ragatz, ‘Absentee Landlordism in the British Caribbean, 
1750-1833’, Agricultural Hist. V (1931), p. 23. 

2 Pitman, op.cit. pp. 630-1. 

3 William Beckford, A Descriptive Account of the Island of Jamaica (1 790), II, 343. 

4 Pitman, op.cit. p. 646. 

5 Ibid. p. 619. 

6 Edwards, op.cit. II, 153-4. 
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He conducted much of the factorage business through partners, determined 
which planters should buy slaves, how many slaves each should buy, and the 
terms of payment. He handled the remittance to the outport slave merchant, 
and eventually collected the planter’s debt in the form of West India produce. 

Possibly another effect of this domination was to concentrate the slave trade 
into the hands of fewer outport merchants. Though Adam Smith inveighed 
against the monopoly of colonial trade which raised the rate of profit and 
attracted a disproportionate share of national capital, this monopoly was being 
threatened by the expansion of tropical cultivation both within and without 
the British colonies. Capital for colonial expansion was becoming more difficult 
to secure, especially in outport regions that were turning to manufacturing. 
When the slave merchants of Bristol and Liverpool found local savings being 
diverted from commerce to industry, they turned to the London money market, 
and more particularly to the community of West India merchant-bankers. 
The tendency towards concentration was noted by a writer who observed that 
the number of Liverpool firms engaged in the slave trade had declined from 
42 in 1783 to 25 in 1793, and that the ‘ten capital houses’ which imported up- 
wards of one thousand slaves annually into the colonies accounted for nearly 
sixty per cent of the vessels employed in the trade during this eleven-year 
period.! 

Considerable insight into the organization and conduct of the slave trade 
during the period of London commission agent domination is afforded by the 
letter books of Captain Peleg Clarke. The master of a slave vessel, Clarke and 
his London principal, John Fletcher, reported to each other many details of 
their trade during the years 1771-82. Fletcher directed the trade from London 
where he learned of slave markets in the West Indies through commission 
merchants who employed slave factors in the colonies. For example, Fletcher 
wrote of a talk he had with Mr. Purrier, a partner of George Hibbert, who 
assured him that Thomas Hibbert would sell his slaves at Kingston, Jamaica. 
Fletcher relayed this and other information, together with detailed instructions, 
to Captain Clarke by way of ships sailing from London to the West Indies. 
Clarke would be instructed which islands to call at, which slave factors to 
employ, the terms of sale, and the nature of the remittance. Upon his arrival 
in the West Indies with a cargo of slaves, Clarke picked up the instructions at 
Barbados and proceeded to carry them out. If the factors in one island would 
not take his slaves at the minimum price and according to the terms of pay- 
ment, as specified in the letter of instruction, Clarke was ordered to proceed to 
other islands and bargain with other factors.” 

A matter of special concern was the English connection of the colonial slave 
factor. Some factors who had no connection with London commission agents 
were forced to give planters’ bills of exchange in payment for slaves. Slave 
merchants were reluctant to entrust the sale of their slaves to such factors be- 
cause so many planters’ bills were protested. Fletcher had one such connection, 
and he warned Clarke that the factor ‘must be very Cautious Whose Bills they 
take to remitt me on that account as such numbers of Bills go Back protested 
dayly ....’ In the same letter Fletcher specified that ‘the planters long sighted 
Bills taken in payment are to bear Intrust at 60 or go days after sight which 
must be Specifide in the Bill’.? 

In most cases Fletcher ordered Clarke to deal with factors who had reliable 


1 Donnan, op.cit. II, 628. 
2 Ibid. III, 251, 296, 298-9. 
3 Ibid. p. 298. 
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mercantile connections in London. Most of the cargoes were sold at Jamaica, 
and the agency which Fletcher preferred to deal with was “Thomas Hibbert 
and Nephews’. In several letters he enumerated the advantages of dealing 
with this house. The Hibberts paid for slaves by drawing their own bills on 
their London relatives. The slave merchant thus avoided the risk of receiving 
planters’ bills that might by protested when presented for payment in England. 
On one occasion Fletcher wrote that ‘Hibberts and Co. Bills are as good as 
the Bank and will tell well here, which is very Material in our Large Concern’. 
Clarke was instructed not to charge interest on the Hibbert’s bills ‘as all their 
Bills are Guaranteed and no fear of their returning’,! In other words, the 
London commission agent guaranteed payment of bills drawn by his factor- 
partner in the West Indies.” 

Liverpool merchants also insisted upon guaranteed bills from slave factors 
in the West Indies. A writer on the slave trade of that port in 1795 described 
the ‘modern method of treating and remitting a Guinea cargo’ as follows: 


no sooner is an account sales closed than the nett proceeds are remitted by 
bills, which bills are accepted by what is now termed Guarantee, and in- 
stantly circulated on a faith in the acceptor, and endorser only; these bills 
are notwithstanding established on a credit extensive as they appear pre- 
carious, three years is their present average run, which it is said is intended 
to be still increased one year more. This proceeding, while it benefits the 
factor and guarantee, appears to place the receiver in a very equivocal 
situation, when we consider the state of public credit, and the instability 
which commerce lately experienced in houses of the first eminence and 
reputation in the kingdom: these bills are numerous in the town of Liver- 
pool, and in general circulation on a discount, therefore answer the purpose 
of receiver in the first instance, being taken in payment on the faith of ac- 
ceptor and indorser without hesitation or diffidence.? 


The slave factorage business was a valuable adjunct to the ramified business 
activities of the London commission agent. The factor in the West Indies re- 
ceived a commission of five per cent on the sales, and five per cent on the re- 
turns. In addition, the purchaser of the slaves was required to give a bond until 
payment was made in produce, which bond carried interest at six per cent.4 
The London agent also charged one-half per cent commission on paying and 
receiving bills of exchange, and two-and-one-half per cent commission on the 
sale of sugar and other West India produce. 

Large and certain factorage profits and the desire to secure repayment of 
debts probably led some London agents to force slaves upon planter corres- 
pondents. James Baillie told a Committee of the House of Commons in 1790 
that it was common for planters ‘to covenant with their mortgagees and other 
creditors to keep up the number of Slaves, and to add to the security all sub- 
sequently purchased ones, so as to prevent a diminution of the value and pro- 
duce of the estate’.6 Planters would most probably have been encouraged to 

1 Ibid. pp. 292, 298. 

* By 1807 other branches of West India trade had become organized on the guarantee 
system. According to a Jamaica planter, “The Merchants in North America could not trust 
them (Jamaica merchants) without the Guarantee of a British Merchant, and this would 
finally throw the Lumber Trade into their hands, as the Irish Provision Trade now is.’ Report 
JSrom the Committee on the Commercial State of the West India Colonies, P. P. 1807, III, 67. 

3 Donnan, of.cit. II, 629. 
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make heavy slave purchases even in the absence of such covenants. ‘This was 
especially the case when slave imports were large and long credits were ex- 
tended. Under these conditions, according to one writer, the planter was tempt- 


ed 


to make the purchase, in the hope that, before the time of the payment 
arrives, the slaves will have more than worked out their cost, by the sugars 
their labour will have brought to market. In like manner, the British mer- 
chant trusts, that before the bills drawn on him become due, the sugars in 
his hands will meet them. Thus encouraged, the planter buys; often with- 
out having made the necessary previous preparations for the slaves, of food, 
and clothing, and lodging. Meanwhile the slaves must be set to work; and 
the same cause, the inadequate funds of their master, which curtails their 
food and abridges their other comforts, causes them to be worked the harder; 
they sicken and drop off, and perish in what is called the seasoning, a mode 
of death sufficiently important and notorious to have obtained this epithet; 
a somewhat singular one, considering that the climates of the West Indies 
and Africa are so much the same.! 


A careful reading of the literature leads one to the conclusion that London 
was as deeply involved in the slave trade as the much maligned Liverpool. The 
merchants of Liverpool owned and outfitted ships that carried manufactures to 
Africa and slaves to the West Indies. They found it impossible to hide the 
evidence of their participation in the trade. The London commission agent, 
on the other hand, operated in the esoteric world of high finance. He handled 
the sugar and the nicely engraved pieces of paper that were remitted in pay- 
ment of slaves. His function was undoubtedly as important as that of his 
confederate at Liverpool. Planters needed long credits if they were to purchase 
slaves, while Liverpool merchants needed quick cash remittances in order to 
buy cargoes to send to Africa. Acting in the dual capacity of broker and banker 
the Londoner reaped lucrative commissions and interest for accommodating 
the peculiar needs of planters and slave merchants. By the closing years of the 
eighteenth century even the vast resources of London were being taxed to 
support the mounting debt burden, and the chain of bankruptcies that were 
to continue into the next century had already begun. Yet in spite of what 
appeared to be a losing trade, the British creditor feared even greater losses if 
the trade were abolished. It is not surprising, therefore, that when the slave 
trade was threatened by Parliamentary prohibition, the Londoner was as much 
alarmed as his confederate at Liverpool. During the debate on Mr Wilber- 
force’s resolutions respecting the slave trade, Alderman Newnham said, ‘If 
it [the slave trade] were abolished altogether, he was persuaded it would 
render the city of London one scene of bankruptcy and ruin’.? 


University of Kansas 


1 Review of ‘A Defence of the Slave Trade...’ op.cit. p. 235. 

2 The Parliamentary History of England (1816), XXVIII, p. 76. 

3 [ should like to call attention to the following essay by the late Professor Pares which 
contains a most illuminating account of a London merchant’s slave dealings: ‘A London West- 
India Merchant House, 1740-1769’, Essays Presented to Sir Lewis Namier (London, 1956), pp. 75- 
107. 


THE ATLANTIC MIGRATION OF THE POTTERY INDUSTRY 
By F. THISTLETHWAITE 


political animosities, remained for much of the nineteenth century on 

terms of greater intimacy than any two other sovereign States. The economic 
basis of that intimacy was a complementarity which ensured that the two countries 
should be each other’s best customer. This was not a simple exchange of raw 
materials for manufactures between two closed economies, governed by the 
laws of international trade. Contemporaries as different as Mill and Marx saw 
it as a matter of inter-regional relations within one single economy, embracing 
the entire Atlantic region, and dominated by the relations of a ‘metropolitan’ 
unit, Britain, and a ‘colonial’ unit, North America, chiefly the United States.1 
The key to the growth of the Atlantic economy lay in conditions which 
permitted a high degree not only of trade but of movement for capital and 
labour westwards across the Atlantic into more profitable relations with mar- 
kets and natural resources. A neglected aspect of this topic is the migration 
from Britain of industrial labour which not only provided the great bulk of 
British immigration into the United States — in 1890, 63 per cent of British- 
born were employed in American industry — but represented far and away 
the most important element of technical skill in American industrialization. 
By looking more closely at the rdle of the emigrant technician we may be able 
to see more clearly the true nature of American industrialization within the 
Atlantic economy. 

Much research must still be done before the significance of industrial 
migration for Atlantic history may be assessed. However, pioneer work, such 
as that of Professor Herbert Heaton and Dr. R. T. Berthoff, encourages a more 
systematic investigation of particular industries.2, Evidence salted away in 
industrial studies, in county histories, in the early reports of the State Bureaux 
of Labor and in the United States Tariff, Industrial and Immigration Com- 
missions, suggests a pattern of experience common to the major industries 
involved. ‘Taking three of the most formative industries, textiles, mining and 
iron and steel, one may discern several successive phases. First, there is what 
might be called the migration of creative innovators, the Slaters, Scholfields, 
Thomas’s, Firmstones, and Crowthers, the first generation of Cornish mine 
captains, of Scottish coal miners: these were the carriers of the new technology 
who made it éffective in the new environment: and although their influence 
varied industry by industry some achieved the status of entrepreneur or at 
least of manager. Secondly, close on their heels came the scores and hundreds 
of skilled operatives who were to provide the essential cadre of mule spinners, 
machine makers, foundrymen and miners, some seasonal migrants only, most 
settling into communities of British folkways and craft loyalties, and, more 


IE is a commonplace that the United States and Britain, for all their 


! For this hypothesis see Brinley Thomas, Migration and Economic Growth: A Study of Great 
Britain and the Atlantic Economy (Cambridge, 1954), and Frank Thistlethwaite, ‘Atlantic Partner- 
ship’, Economic History Review, 2nd Ser. VII (1954), 1-17. 

* Herbert Heaton, ‘The Industrial Immigrant in the United States, 1783-1812’, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95, No. 5 (1951), and ‘Yorkshire Cloth Traders in the 
United States, 1770-1840’, Publications of the Thoresby Society, XXXVII (1941); Rowland 
Tappan Berthoff, British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950 (Cambridge, Mass. 1953) 
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conscious than American workers of the nature of modern capitalism, taking 
the lead in establishing unions. Then there is a third phase when improved 
machinery and American production methods reduced the scope of skilled 
labour and increased the number of jobs which could be handled by cheaper, 
unskilled and more docile labour recruited from newer, and non-British 
immigrant stocks — the Irish, French Canadians, Poles, Austrians and Finns; 
at this point, those British who are mobile may return home, the more able 
and fortunate find promotion to supervisory jobs, to management, to labour 
organising even to civil service positions. ‘Thenceforward, save in specialised 
and late developing industries such as tin-plate, the flow of British artisans 
tends to dry up and there remains only a trickle of mill managers and foremen, 
engaged from across the Atlantic for their special knowledge. One may also 
discern other common characteristics: the striking lack of connexion between 
the export of British capital and British artisans, the very few attempts, almost 
all unsuccessful in these industries, to establish an American subsidiary to 
a British company, and so on. However, instead of exploring further the history 
of these comparatively familiar industries, I propose to take that of one about 
which comparatively little has yet found its way into the literature: the curious- 
ly picturesque migration of the pottery industry from the Five Towns of 
Staffordshire to East Liverpool, Ohio, and Trenton, New Jersey. 

This industry has certain advantages for the student of the migration of skill. 
Firstly, earthenware from Staffordshire, although far behind textiles, is an 
important element in British exports to the United States.1 Secondly, the 
industry is highly localised in Staffordshire, and comes to be almost equally 
so in the United States. Thirdly, the establishment of an American pottery is 
quickly seen to be the result of a direct colonization from the Five Towns of 
Staffordshire. One may therefore concentrate one’s attention upon a pheno- 
menon which is fairly defined, both geographically and demographically. 
In other words, we have an isolatable case study which offers scope for in- 
tensive investigation. Fourthly, and most important, it is a case study which 
offers some possibility of overcoming the difficulties of going behind the broad 
statistics and scattered evidence of industrial reports, newpapers, emigrant 
letters and so forth, and of arriving at the detailed story of the movement. 
One can uncover enough individual case histories to build up a rough-and- 
ready, but serviceable sample, which may throw light on individual motives 
and adjustments and on underlying causes. The reasons for this lie in the 
nature of the industry, which may, for this purpose, be unique. 

Potting was an industry involving a high degree of craft skill and artistry, 
and a comparatively low degree of investment in plant and machinery. The 
actual migration of the potters themselves is the central fact of the colonization 
of the industry on the western shores of the Atlantic. ‘The potters carried it in 
their packs, so to speak; and if we can trace the potters we can trace the 
industry. Furthermore, the nature of the product gives us an exceptional 
opportunity to trace the potters. The artifact itself, the pot, acts as a unique 
tracer. Here in a modern setting it is possible to use something of the technique 
of the archaeologist to uncover the history of an industry. 

The most valuable core of evidence derives from a source which, has hardly 
been tapped by socio-economic historians: that of the ceramics experts. 
The cheap earthenware plates, jugs, bowls and figures, produced for a new, 


1 For example, in the early 1830's, earthenware ranked fifth, after textiles (of all kinds), 
hardware, cutlery and iron and steel; see Accounts and Papers, Parliamentary Papers, 1842, 


XXXIX, 350-351. 
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mass market, which are so characteristic a feature of the British industrial 
revolution, reveal much about the potters who made them and the customers 
who bought them. The designs and mottoes which new methods of printing 
made possible not only reflect the popular taste of the day, but were often a 
response to specific, popular enthusiasms in politics and in religion; and from 
them much can be learned about the social conditions and aspirations of the 
potters themselves.1 More important, much of this early pottery may be traced 
to particular firms and to individual craftsmen, and where the latter emigrated 
to the United States, it provides revealing evidence of the nature and extent 
of the migration. 


In 1915 the United States Department of Commerce reported that 


The inception and, to a great extent, the growth, of the pottery industry 
in the United States is due to the immigration of English practical potters 
and skilled workmen.? 


a statement which was, indeed, no exaggeration. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the English potters were already 
interested in North America as a source of raw material. From at least as early 
as 1744 English potters were experimenting with clays from South Carolina 
and Florida, and in 1767 Josiah Wedgwood sent out an agent to negotiate 
for the exclusive rights to a claybank in the Cherokee country.? But although 
this traffic in American clays continued even after the Revolutionary War, 
it ceased to be significant after Cookworthy’s discovery of more accessible 
china clay in Cornwall. 

If the colonies proved abortive as a source of raw material they were already 
pre-eminent as a market. Wedgwood made his name with aristocratic wares; 
but the Etruscan urns and other exquisite pieces which so captivated fashion- 
able taste were less important, economically, than the good, cheap table and 
toilet earthenware, the export of which was bread and butter to the Five Towns. 
In 1767 Wedgwood wrote: 


The bulk of our particular manufactures are, you know, exported to. foreign 
markets, for our home consumption is very trifling in comparison to what 
is sent abroad; and the principal of these markets are the Continent and 
Islands of North America.4 


‘Rich and costly wares’ for West India planters and ‘an amazing quantitie 
of whitestone ware’ for the continental colonies were sent by pack horse and 
Severn barge -to Bristol on their way across the Atlantic. The Revolutionary 
War was a great blow to the industry. Wedgwood, whose American intelligence 
came from Franklin’s friend, Hodgson, was bitterly opposed to what he called 
‘this wicked and preposterous war with our brethren and best friends’, both 
on political principle and because of its effects on the potting trade.5 However, 


1 The Willett Collection at the Municipal Museum at Brighton, Sussex, is especially revealing 
on this point. It was compiled for the social historian, but appears hitherto not to have been 
seriously used for this purpose. 

2 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Miscellaneous 
Series No, 21, The Pottery Industry (Washington 1915), p. 67. 

3 E. Meteyard, The Life of Josiah Wedgwood, with an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England (1865), 11, 6; W. B. Honey, English Pottery and Porcelain (1939), p- 130. ‘ 

4 Josiah Wedgwood to Sir William Meredith, printed in Meteyard, op.cit. 1, 366-367. 

° Wedgwood to Bentley, 3 March 1778, printed in Meteyard, op.cit. II, 418. 
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after 1783 the trade revived and was steadily increasing until the Embargo 
of 1807, at which time, according to the evidence of several master potters on 
the petitions against the Orders-in-Council in 1811, at least a third of the 
Potteries were producing for what was regarded as a very profitable American 
market.! After the War of 1812, and for more than a generation, from a third 
to a half of the English pottery exported went steadily to that giant among 
foreign customers, the United States. And after textiles, hardware, cutlery 
and iron and steel, earthenware was the most important British export to the 
United States in value in the 1830’s.? 

The trade quickly became specialized. By the close of the War of 1812, the 
over-glaze printed jugs and bowls which Yankee ship’s captains had com- 
missioned from Liverpool potters were eclipsed in popularity by earthenware 
finished by the newer technique of under-glaze printing. This, the characteristic 
blue-and-white Staffordshire, robust to handle and cheap to make on a large 
scale, became, until the 1850’s, the staple pottery in American homes; and an 
important section of the Staffordshire potteries competed in manufacturing it. 
The names and trade-marks of some outstanding master potters became well 
known in America: Enoch Wood of Burslem, perhaps the first to exploit the 
new ware’s American possibilities; Ralph Stevenson and James Clews of 
Cobridge, the Ridgways of Hanley, the Adams’s of Stoke-on-Trent. Great 
pains were taken to cultivate American sentiment in decorating wares with 
American scenes such as the Erie Canal: and it may have been radicalism, 
cynicism or a conviction that the best resort of patriotism was a flourishing 
export trade which led one enterprising potter to portray Washington with 
his foot on the British lion. 

By the 1820’s the American trade had become so important that a number of 
firms were largely dependent on it. Some dealt on a commission basis with 
American importers in New York; others, notably Ridgways, Adams and 
Mayer, had their own agencies in New York. John Ridgway and John Mayer 
were well enough known there as importers to be listed in a New York direct- 
ory in 1846 among the wealthy ‘non-residents’ of the City.4 An important 
section of the British pottery industry was oriented towards the United States; 
and it is hardly surprising that some of those connected with it, whether they 
were manufacturers, salesmen or journeymen, should contemplate taking the 
step of establishing potteries on the western side of the Atlantic where suitable 
clays were rumoured to exist and where their chief market could best be 
exploited. 

Several New York importers took this step, including, for example, Charles 
Cartlidge, the Staffordshire-born agent for John Ridgway, who, when Ridgway 


1 Evidence of Ralph Stevenson, Minutes of Evidence on Petitions against the Orders-in- 
Council, Reports of Committees, P. P. 1812, I, 164. 

2 For detailed export figures see P. P. especially Accounts and Papers, 1821, XVII, 236-237; 
ibid. 1842, XX XIX, 138-9; see also Trade and Navigation Accounts, annually, 1815-40; average 
U.K. exports: (total annual) £523,000; average U.K. exports to U.S.: £236,000, 1.€. Just under 
a half. 

3 For the extent to which exporters cultivated American taste see, for example, William 
Burton, A History and Description of English Earthenware and Stoneware (1904), pp. 63-645 Robert 
H. McCauley, Liverpool Transfer Designs on Anglo-American Pottery (Portland, Maine, 1942), pp- 
15-26, 40-46; N. Hudson Moore, The Old China Book (New York, 1903), pp. 12-14; A. W. 
CGamehl, The Blue-China Book, Early American Scenes and History Pictured in the Pottery of the Time 

ew York 1948), passim. ; 
ay William aaa William Adams, An Old English Potter (1904), pp- 126, 1513 Robert Nichols, 
Ten Generations of a Potting Family, passim; Moses Yale Beach, Wealth and Wealthy Citizens of New 
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failed in 1848, established a successful pottery at Greenpoint, Long Island. 
In this, Cartlidge is typical of one aspect of industrial migration. Like the 
Lancastrian, Benjamin Marshall, whose career led him from textiles importing 
in New York to cotton manufacturing up the Hudson, or James Boorman of 
Kent, who progressed from importer of railroad iron to become the entrepre- 
neur of the Hudson River Railroad, Charles Cartlidge is a particular kind of 
key figure: not only the merchant turned industrialist, but also the immigrant 
who helped establish his industry on the western Atlantic shore. 

As characteristic was the unsuccessful attempt of William Ridgway, brother 
of John, after a restless career as a master potter in Staffordshire, to establish 
a pottery near the mouth of the Big Sandy River in Kentucky.* More im- 
portant was the venture of James Clews. Clews had inherited a prosperous 
pottery at Cobridge, his father’s trade-mark ‘Clews Warranted Staffordshire’ 
being perhaps the best known in the American trade. In 1829 he failed and 
was forced to close his works: six years later he turned up in Louisville, Kty., 
where two journeymen potters from the Five Towns were already experiment- 
ing with local clays.3 Trading on his name he persuaded a local syndicate to put 
up £100,000 for a state-chartered company to make white-ware at Troy, 
Indiana, across the Ohio River. But despite an expert labour force of some 
forty potters from the Potteries, he failed to make more than a muddy coarse 
ware, and a couple of years later he abandoned the venture and returned to 
England, leaving a son, Henry, in New York to become the Wall Street banker 
of the Age of Morgan. Clews blamed his failure on the quality of the local clay 
and the intemperance of his workpeople; but, as one authority (Spargo) points 
out, it is more likely that Clews, who had inherited a going concern in Stafford- 
shire, was not big enough for the job of pioneering in a new country.* These 
are the only two instances I have been able to find of British manufacturers 
attempting to emigrate. Both, it seems, were failures in England; both failed 
in the United States. Established firms were sufficiently in control of their 
markets to have little inducement to embark on so hazardous a venture; 
only marginal manufacturers, failing in bad times, made the attempt. At any 
rate, when it came, the migration of the pottery industry was to be the work, 
not of British capitalists but of journeymen potters who, more exposed to the 
rigours of the trade cycle, took the alternative of emigration. 

There is ample evidence that English potters were already leaving for 
America in the years immediately before the Revolution, when potteries were 
being attempted in Philadelphia and Boston.5 Wedgwood feared that the 


1 For Cartlidge see John Spargo, Early American Pottery and China, pp. 281-282; John Ramsey, 
American Potters and Pottery (New York, 1939), pp. 111-112; E. A. Barber, The Pottery and Por- 
celain of the United States (3rd Edition, New York, 1909), pp. 163-164; other British importers 
who turned manufacturers include Willets, Laughlin, Moses and Mayer. 

Barber, op.cit. pp. 161-162. The half-completed walls of Ridgway’s abandoned attempt 
were still visible fifty years ago. 

3 ‘These men, Vodrey and Frost, had emigrated, along with a number of other workmen 
from Staffordshire, to Pittsburgh in 1827 and thence to Louisville, Kty., where they made 
yellow-ware with modest success until Clews seduced their Louisville backers away from them. 
History of the Upper Ohio Valley with Historical Account of Columbiana County, Ohio, 2 vols. (Madison, 
Wisc, 1891), (henceforward abbreviated to Columbiana County History), 11, 366-367; Ohio 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 19th Report (1895), p. 36; Barber, op.cit. p. 201; Ramsey, op.cit. pp. 
74, 1053; Spargo, op.cit. pp. 325-326. 

4 Barber, op.cit. pp. 157-161; Spargo, op.cit. pp. 206-211; Ramsey, op.cit. pp. 105-106; Ohio 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, rgth Report (1895), p. 12. 

5 See for example, Joseph Mayer, ‘On the History of the Art of Pottery in Liverpool’ 
Transactions of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1st series VII (1855), 191 193: 
Burton, op.cit. p. 179; Barber, op.cit. pp. 91-106. 
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industry might migrate to the American claybanks, and he reported the 
presence of 


an agent amongst us, hiring a number of our hands for establishing new 
Pottworks in South Carolina; having got one of our insolvent Master 
Potters there to conduct them. 


And predicted: 


it is highly probable that more will follow them and join their brother artists 
and manufacturers of every class, who from all quarters are making a rapid 
flight indeed the same way.! 


One catches other glimpses of this ‘flight’ after the Revolution. During the 
period of ‘Non-importation’, according to one master potter, there were 


reports of very large offers being made to hands to go over to the potteries 
in America within the past few months.? 


and of clandestine ‘moonlight flittings’ from the Five Towns to an American- 
bound ship at Glasgow. 

But the fears of the master potters were premature. In 1815, if one excepts 
the peasant-ware of the Pennsylvania Germans (and an occasional pioneer 
establishment like Tucker and Semphill of Philadelphia), potting was still 
in its infancy in America: a matter of primitive kilns, scattered up and down 
the seaboard producing coarse wares for parochial markets. Men still had to 
learn to fire the native clays; to discover claybanks near coal seams; to build 
the canals and railways which would transport coal to clay and the bulky, 
fragile ware to distant markets; to find capital; to raise a tariff against the 
cheap and professional wares dumped on the American market from the 
British potting metropolis; and to overcome native prejudice against domestic 
wares. But above all, to establish an industry which derives from an ancient 
craft, it was necessary to await the immigration of ‘practical potters’, men with 
generations of potting in their blood, journeyman-graduates of an exacting 
apprenticeship, with an instinct for the chemistry of clays, sensitive to texture 
and form, skilled in throwing, turning, in the making of moulds and in decor- 
ating. During the nineteenth century thousands of such men emigrated to the 
United States to provide the essential cadre of artisans for a native pottery. 
And although some of the early potters were French and German, the very 
great majority came from Staffordshire. In the words of an Ohio State report: 


The foundation for the rapid and wonderful development consisted of a 
potting community, transplanted from districts in which the business had 
been carried on for generations. Back of (experience in Ohio clays) was an 
actual experience in the finest white ware potteries of England. Added to 
this was an inherent skill which came of a line of ancestry engaged in the 
same pursuit.? 


Potters traditionally have been wanderers. In rural America one could still 
come across an itinerant potter burning a kiln-full of red-ware fashioned from 


1 Meteyard, op.cit. I, 366-367, I1, 3-8; LI. Jewitt, The Wedgwoods, with a History of the Early 
Potteries of Staffordshire (1865), pp. 183-184. ; 

2 Evidence of Ralph Stevenson, Minutes of Evidence on Petitions against the Orders-in- 
Council, Reports of Committees, P. P. 1812, III, 168-169. 

3 Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, 19th Annual Report (1895), pp. 10-11. 
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a local claybank for neighbourhood housewives; and even in more specialised 
Europe the potter sometimes moved from centre to centre following his craft. 
Potters from the Low Countries had brought the art of potting delftware and 
porcelain to England; it was now the turn of the British to take their tech- 
niques abroad. One journeyman potter, John Wyllie of Edinburgh, worked 
at his trade in Scotland (four years), in Yorkshire (four years) and other 
places in England (eleven years), in Holland (five years), in Staffordshire 
(about four years) and in France (about twelve years), before deciding to 
try his luck in the United States.1 

When Wyllie crossed the Atlantic in 1868 at the age of fifty-five, he was a 
late arrival among a generation of British potters, who by this time were 
already in a commanding position in a small, struggling industry. We do not 
know the total numbers of potters who emigrated; nor anything of the lives 
and fortunes of the hundreds of anonymous journeymen of whom the records 
give occasional glimpses, and who, by practising their trade contributed to 
that deposit of skill and experience upon which success was eventually grounded. 
But by piecing together evidence provided by the ceramics authorities, by 
Federal and State reports on the pottery industry, by a specially valuable and 
early county history, by emigrant letters and other miscellaneous sources, it 
has been possible to trace the personalities and, in the very large majority of 
cases, the skeleton careers, of a hundred British master and journeyman 
potters who crossed the Atlantic to practise their trade before 1873.” This is 
a small sample and as evidence it must be used with reserve. It is for obvious 
reasons heavily weighted in favour of those who succeeded: of the hundred, 
sixty-one ultimately achieved partnerships in manufacturing firms; of the 
thirty-nine who remained journeyman, much less is known, save in the case 
of a number of prominent modellers and mould makers. But within its limits 
the sample does provide some evidence about the nature of the emigration. 

A few of the known had already arrived by 1825, like the Scot, Thomas 
Haig, who, with his sons, ran a pottery in the little British colony in Philadel- 
phia.3 Each decade brought new clusters of recruits, although the greatest 
influx came between 1839 and 1850, and between the Civil War and 1873. 
Some travelled experimentally, expecting to return to Burslem or Stoke if 
things did not work out; but only a very few actually retraced their steps.4 
Some followed a brother or son to a promising kiln. Still others were sent for 
to establish new techniques. 

Some thought they had put potting behind them when they crossed the 
Atlantic. From 1841 onwards letters from certain potters who were trying 
their hand at homesteading in Illinois began to circulate in the Five Towns 
and were ultimately published as a regular series in the new trade union 
newspaper, The Potters’ Examiner. The attractions of frontier life and the 
prospect of exchanging factory smoke and dirt for clean homestead air caught 
the imagination and prompted the editor, William Evans, to promote the 
theory that emigration was the solution to unemployment in the Potteries. So 
successful was his advocacy, at a moment in 1844 of a threat to introduce 
machinery, that for a critical five years the energies and money of the Potters’ 


1 Columbiana County History, 11, 370-372. 

® The chief sources are Columbiana County History, I1;Barber, op.cit.; Spargo, op.cit. 

8 Barber, op.cit. pp. 116-117. The Haig firm continued in operation at least until the 1850's; 
there are examples of their work in the Smithsonian Institution collection, in Washington, D.C. 


5 ee modeller John Harrison after a disastrous fire at the Bennington Pottery. Spargo, 
op.cit. p. 80. 
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Union were diverted from industrial action to promoting a Potters’ Emigration 
Society for founding an agricultural settlement in Wisconsin.! This Pottersville 
experiment, as readers of Mr Grant Foreman’s account of it will know, was a 
failure. The organizers lacked knowledge and capital; and the potters in 
Wisconsin, like British artisans elsewhere, did not easily adjust to frontier 
conditions. One point, however, is of interest. A close reading of the letters 
published by Mr Foreman from potters in Illinois reveals that at least two of 
the settlers can be identified as men who subsequently achieved success among 
the pioneer generation of pottery manufacturers at East Liverpool, Ohio.” 

It appears that most emigrant potters stuck to their wheels. English potters 
were ubiquitous wherever potteries were undertaken, from Kaolin, South 
Carolina, to Norwalk, Connecticut, from Long Island to Troy, Indiana. They 
seem, however, especially to have congregated with their kind in Philadelphia, 
Bennington, Vermont, and New Jersey. In Philadelphia, the aforementioned 
Haig Pottery and another firm, Tucker and Semphill, which made some 
early, pioneer porcelain, employed British potters. In Bennington, the suc- 
cessors to the old-established Yankee family of Norton appear to have employed 
at least two dozen in their United States Pottery between 1843 and 1858.? 
The American Pottery Manufacturing Company of Jersey City, one of the 
earliest of the successful pioneer firms, acted for some of the more talented 
potters on their arrival as a special rallying point and jumping-off place.4 They 
included Charles Cartlidge, of an old Staffordshire potting family, and James 
Carr, both of whom established important pioneer potteries in New York, 
and Daniel Greatbach, who took his remarkable modelling skill all over the 
United States.5 However, its most important alumnus was James Bennett, of 
Newhall, Derbyshire; for it was he who was the instrument for establishing 
the industry at its first important centre, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

In 1837, James Bennett, ‘one of the best craftsmen in his line that this 
country has known’, left Jersey City to work for Henry Clews at his experiment 
in the Indiana backwoods. But where the English master potter failed, the 
English journeyman succeeded. After two years, the prevalence of malaria 
forced Bennett to abandon Indiana. On his way back east on foot, prospecting 
as he went, he found suitable clay close to a thin vein of coal in the hills behind 
a tiny hamlet called East Liverpool, on the Ohio River, where a handful of 
English emigrants had already congregated.” With the financial help of a local 
man, one Anthony Kearns, he built a small kiln and in it, in 1839, he fired his 
first batch of yellow-ware mugs, some of which he himself peddled by wagon 
through the neighbouring settlements. He made a profit of 250 dollars; and, 
thus encouraged, he sent for his three brothers, also potters, who arrived from 


1 For the story of the Potters’ Emigration Society see Harold Owen, The Staffordshire Potter 
(1901), chapters IV and V; Grant Foreman, “The Settlement of English Potters in Wisconsin’, 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXI (1937-8); Grant Foreman, ‘English Settlers in Illinois’, 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, XXXIV, No. 3 (1941). 

2 William Brunt and James Tams; also probably John Goodwin; compare Grant Foreman, 
‘English Settlers in Illinois’ and Columbiana County History, 11, 299-300. ; 

3 Enumeration of British potters mentioned by name in Spargo, Potters and Potteries of Ben- 
nington, passim. 

4 Barber, op.cit. p. 122. 

5 For Cartlidge see Barber, opf.cit. pp. 163-164; Ramsey, op.cit. pp. I11~1125 Spargo, Early 
American Pottery and China, pp- 279-282; for Carr see Barber, op.cil. pp. 179-180; Ramsey, op.cit. 
p. 112. For Greatbach see below. 

6 Spargo, Early American Pottery and China, p. 322. 

7 Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, rgth Report (1895), p- 31- 
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Derbyshire in 1841 to form a partnership which was the foundation, not only 
of a successful firm, but of a local industry.? 

For the success of the Bennett brothers attracted to East Liverpool other 
English potters, some wanderers from other parts of the Ohio Valley, like the 
aforementioned renegades from homesteading, but most direct from the 
Five Towns, to make the rough but serviceable yellow and Rockingham ware 
for Ohio River markets which lack of transport made it uneconomic to supply 
from the seaboard. By 1872, when the first venture in white ware was under- 
taken and East Liverpool began a second chapter in its industrial history, the 
town boasted a population of 2,500, nearly all of whom were immigrant 
English potters and their families.2 Of the twelve firms comprising the industry, 
at least nine can be identified as partnerships which were either wholly, or 
predominantly, British. It was, and for a generation remained, largely an 
English potting town, equivalent in many respects to its formidable competitor 
in the American market, Stoke-on-Trent.3 

The industry and the town were, of course, tiny. The episode represents what 
one might call the wildcatting phase in industrial migration, and the part 
played in it by British technicians is equivalent to that of Cornish mine cap- 
tains in the Wisconsin lead region, and the Michigan copper mines, Scots coal 
miners of Frostburg and the Mahoning Valley, and pioneer English ironmasters 
in the Pennsylvania and Ohio back-country. It was a catch-as-catch-can exist- 
ence, in which success depended on luck and on persistence in adapting in- 
herited skills to local conditions. It was highly competitive. Capital was hard 
to come by, and the pioneers began, like Bennett, with a tiny stake, perhaps 
reinforced by the proceeds of the sale of a consignment of Staffordshire pots 
brought by an emigrating brother or son. Partnerships were ever-changing and 
are difficult to trace. The Bennetts themselves abandoned East Liverpool within 
a year or two for Pittsburgh and Baltimore because of the competition of three 
partnerships quick to take advantage of their lead. Some failed and went to 
work for rivals until they could save enough to start again on their own; and 
through it all one can trace the importance of loyalties to family and to potters 
with shared memories of the Five Towns. 

Until the Civil War, apart from a few uncommercial experiments, the 
American potteries concentrated on the manufacture of cheap yellow table 
and toiletware. Here, the comparatively low degree of skill required enabled 
the ‘Americans’ to compare with the products of Staffordshire; and in this, 
potting parallels the first phase in the transatlantic migration of the cotton 
industry. Domestic manufacturers quickly established a command of this 
market and by 1875 had forced their Staffordshire cousins and competitors 
to concentrate on supplying the finer wares, especially the cream-coloured, 
white granite table ware which had replaced blue-and-white Staffordshire in 
fashion in the 1850’s. 

But Civil War conditions, and especially the imposition of a ten per cent 
ad valorem tariff in 1864 stimulated the manufacture of domestic white wares. 
Success here came first, not to East Liverpool, but to a new pottery centre in 
‘Trenton, New Jersey, colonised in part from the older pioneer districts of New 


' For the Bennett family and especially James see Barber, op.cit. pp- 193-199; Columbiana 
County History, II,133-134; Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, r9th Report(1 895), pp-10-11 ; Spargo, 
Early American Pottery, pp. 322-323, 324-325, 334; Heinrich Ries and Henry Leighton, History 
of the Glay-Working Industry in the United States (New York, 1909), p. 184; Ramsey, op.cit. p. 75. 

® Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, rgth Report (1895), p. 31. 

3 U.S. Department of Commerce, The Pottery Industry (Washington, 1915), p. 345. 
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Jersey and in part from East Liverpool. In 1852 James Taylor, an English 
potter who was reputed to have been the first thrower upon the wheel in 
America, financed by another Burslem potter, John Goodwin, one of the pioneer 
group at East Liverpool, started the first pottery at Trenton. Within three 
years Taylor and Speeler, along with two other firms, were successfully 
manufacturing the newer, and more difficult, white granite ware, a position 
which the Civil War consolidated. It was as a result of ‘Trenton’s example, 
again through the agency of that key entrepreneur, John Goodwin, that the 
making of white-ware was introduced first at East Liverpool in 1872.1 
Henceforward, the industry was increasingly concentrated at its twin 
metropolitan centres, Trenton and East Liverpool, which together at the end 
of the century were responsible for slightly more than half the total production. 
The industry suffered severely from British competition especially after the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 had opened the eyes of visiting 
British master potters to the quality of American clays and workmanship. As a 
result Staffordshire began a price-cutting war to make good the genial threat 
of the British visitors to ‘unroof the American potteries’ :? here again paralleling 
the experience in cotton. In self-defence the ‘American’ potters organised 
a lobby which was successful in raising the tariff on the finer wares to 60 per 
cent in the tariffs of 1890 and 1897. And in these efforts, in the organizing of 
the National Potters’ Association and in the evidence before the Tariff Gom- 
mission of 1882 one can again trace the leadership of Staffordshire-born master 
potters whose patriotic insistence upon protection for a native American 
pottery does not disguise the fact that the industry was largely managed and 
worked by transplanted immigrants from the competing British centre. 
The industry at Trenton and East Liverpool which, in 1890, consisted of some 
fifty-five firms, capitalized at about £7,000,000,4 was still very largely based 
upon an imported British labour force and, to a great extent, managed and 
owned by entrepreneurs who had originally come from the Five ‘Towns. 
What was the character of this immigrant community? First, the journeyman 
potters, who formed the very great majority of the influx, the men who arrived, 
and remained throughout their working lives, pressers, turners, mould-makers 
or decorators, as foremen or jiggermen. Some bore names famous in the 
Potteries and a few proved by exceptional talents that they had come by the 
name honestly. Daniel Greatbach was the grandson of a great potter, who had 
been apprentice to the great Thomas Whieldon.5 Enoch Wood was named 
after his distinguished cousin, the so-called ‘father of English pottery’, and had 
uncles associated with Wood and Challiner and Copeland in the Five Towns.® 
Edward Lycett’s grandfather is said to have built Spode’s kilns.? Some had 
worked for famous Staffordshire firms, like John Hancock, a Wedgwood 
apprentice and afterwards manager with Clews and with the Cambria Pottery 


1 New Jersey Bureau of Statistics, rst Annual Report (1878), pp. 229-230; Spargo, op.cit. pp. 
328-331; Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, rgth Report (1895), p- 13; Barber, op.cit. p. 200. 

2 U.S. Tariff Commission, Report (Washington, D.C. 1882): evidence of J. H. Brewer, p. 618, 
and S. W. Davenport, p. 2409. 

3 Their success was slow in coming; in 1890 the American industry only supplied some 
54% of the total American consumption of pottery and clay products, over half of this (28%) 
in plain earthenware. Domestic production only contributed 1-2% to consumption of ‘porcelain 
ware special’. U.S. Census of Manufactures, 1890. 

4 U.S. Census of Manufactures, 1899. 

5 Spargo, Potters and Potteries of Bennington, p. 222; Burton, op.ctt. p. 111. 

6 Barber, op.cit. p. 181; Spargo, op.cit. p. 2343; Spargo, Early American Pottery, pp- 306-307. 

? Barber, op.cit. pp. 105-106. 
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at Nantgarw, South Wales. Ralph Bagnall Beach had modelled for Wedgwood, 
John Harrison for Copeland’s, Greatbach for Ridgway’s. And whenever a new 
technique was tried out — the firing of white granite, Parian, majolica, or, 
finally, porcelain, the moulding of a toby jug or a terra cotta bust — there an 
Englishman was to be found adapting the techniques of Staffordshire to 
American demands. 

The British potters were sustained in their new country by the free masonry 
of their craft. These men, and later their wives — for a considerable proportion 
of this first generation appear to have married girls from the Potteries — with 
their thick Staffordshire dialect, which seems to have been transmitted to the 
second generation, with familiar names like Enoch or Ralph, with a common 
acquaintance from Tunstall or Hanley, sought each other out, put jobs in 
each other’s way and enjoyed the sense of community which comes from the 
practice of an esoteric trade which is an entire way of life. Like the “Cousin 
Jacks,’ the Scots miners and the Lancashire mule spinners, they preserved 
something of their old world in the new life of America. They brought with 
them Staffordshire trade customs, notably the contract system whereby the 
crew were employed, not by the firm but by the foreman, which was the rule 
of the industry from slip house to packing shed.? Like the Scots miners and the 
Lancashire cotton spinners, they brought experience in organising trade 
unions; in 1887 between a quarter and a half of the hollow-ware pressers, 
jiggermen and turners in the Trenton locals of the Knights of Labor were 
English-born. They worked, as they had always worked, in bursts of great 
activity, spending long hours in the pottery, eating and even sleeping there, 
and then laying off for several days at a time from sheer exhaustion.* They 
brought their English habit of eating snacks, with ‘lunch’ in mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon as well as at the regular mealtimes.4 They also brought the 
habit of deep drinking, a habit no doubt intensified, as with other immigrants, 
by the cheapness of beer and hard liquor in America and the need to still 
a nostalgia for home. ‘When the foreign potters first came to Trenton,’ 
states a New Jersey report, ‘hardly a sober man was to be found among 
them and it was impossible to keep liquor out of the potteries.’ And a 
manufacturer stated that in the 1860’s all the Trenton pottery was the work 
of drunken potters.® 

The British potter certainly had to make many adjustments. He had to 
become used to the characteristic American methods of quantity manufacture, 
more suited to a mass, standardised market, than the English emphasis on 
small batches, variety and quality. Instead of working at a slow speed to 
produce a small quantity of ware with as much as go per cent of ‘firsts,’ as he 
had done in Staffordshire, he turned out from 35 per cent to 140 per cent 
greater production, but was content with as little as 60 per cent ‘firsts’.6 The 
same conditions, as in other sectors of American industry led to the rapid 
introduction of power-driven machinery. By the early 1870’s clay was mixed 
and strained by steam-rotating paddles in a large slip vat from which it was 
transferred by steam pumps to sieves shaken by steampower: a process which 
was still all done by hand in Staffordshire until much later.? But if the pressure 
Barber, of.cit. p. 156: Spargo, Early American Pottery, p- 196. 

United States Department of Gommerce, The Pottery Industry (Washington, 1915), p. 312. 
Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, rgth Report (1895), pp. 83-34. 

Ibid. p. 34. 

New Jersey Bureau of Statistics, 6th Report (1883), p. 262. 
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of work was greater, and it was more mechanical, there was compensation 
for some, though perhaps not for the most gifted, in the higher wages offered: 
dishmakers, for example, who in 1882 earned the equivalent of $9:62 in 
Staffordshire, in Trenton earned $16°35 a week.! And as for more intangible 
benefits, there must have been many potters who echoed the words of 
the potter who wrote to his children in Staffordshire, ‘I have never seen 
Old Gibbs, with his Poor’s Book, nor Hilton (the policeman) with his 
Blue-bottle Book, since I have been in this country, for instead of policemen 
we have pigs to guard our house at night... We have had as much flesh 
meat hanging under the porch of our house as any butcher in the Potteries 
stands market with.’ ° 

But if the majority no doubt benefited from the transplanting, the adjust- 
ments cannot always have been easy, and some of the most talented journeymen 
failed to come to terms with American life. Ralph Bagnall Beach, trained at 
Wedgwoods, who, after three years as a journeyman in Philadelphia, set up 
on his own, made pitchers from his own excellent moulds (brought with him), 
patented a process for inlaying mother-of-pearl, fired some of the early Ameri- 
can porcelain, and achieved recognition by the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia; but in the end he abandoned potting, for a job with the Inter-Oceanic 
Railway in Honduras in 1857, and died there of yellow fever.3 Samuel Walker 
left his job as a flower painter at the great porcelain works at Worcester to 
help his father-in-law, William Billingsley, revive the delicate art of soft 
porcelain in South Wales; but, after failing commercially in what was a forlorn, 
if artistic, hope, at Nantgarw and Swansea, he returned to flower painting at 
the famous Coalport works until about 1835, when he emigrated to West Troy, 
New York. Here, at a pottery christened, with no one knows what motives, 
‘Temperance Hill,’ this highly skilled porcelain painter, this technician who 
at the Worcester works had invented an improved enamel kiln, was reduced 
to making Rockingham earthenware teapots, pitchers and toys in a small way. 
He died in poverty.‘ Is it fanciful to think of this failure on the part of a highly 
sensitive craftsman to adjust to the rough-and-ready demands of American 
life as being a characteristic illustration of the vulgarization of skill which so 
often went with transatlantic migration? 

There was also Daniel Greatbach. Greatbach was a very considerable 
craftsman and exerted an important influence on American potting. An 
ingenious modeller, he produced quaint and whimsical work which had a 
wide appeal to an unsophisticated taste. He was especially famous for his 
toby jugs and hound-handled pitchers which are museum pieces. With the 
potter’s wanderlust he pursued his craft first at Jersey City, then at Bennington, 
Vermont, at Kaolin S.C., at Peoria, Illinois, at East Liverpool, and finally at 
Trenton. Although he gathered no moss, he impressed his fellow potters not 
merely as a craftsman but as an individual. He was well spoken, always wore 
a silk hat to work, and looked more like a minister than an artisan. He was 
convivial, and had a place kept for him in the tavern corner, where he sat 
night after night telling stories and singing songs. He was also, we are told, 
‘one of the leading spirits in organizing evening rides to a well known drinking 
place some miles away, from which most of the potters returned in hilarious 


1 New Jersey Bureau of Statistics, 6th Report (1883), pp. 278-279. 71> } 

2 Emigrant letter reproduced in Grant Foreman, ‘English Settlers in Illinois’, /oc.cit. 

3 Barber, op.cit. 3rd edition, Appendix; Ramsey, of.cit. p. 104. 

4 Wm. Burton, A History and Description of English Porcelain (1902), pp- 148, 149, 161-2: 
Barber, op.cit. p. 178. 
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mood.’ According to one potter who knew him well, he was ‘too fond of lifting 
the glass,’ and in his later years in Trenton, after the Civil War, he went 
downhill, ‘a man of polish and knowledge who apparently was up against ites 
At last he disappeared into the poorhouse, and was buried in the potters’ field. 
His work survives in museums, and of him a Trenton potter said ‘his work was 
the finest I have ever seen.’! In the Atlantic migration, many were expendable, 
and among them were expert craftsmen like Beach, Walker and Greatbach who 
failed to make their own professional and personal adjustment to the inexorable 
demands of the New World. 

But by and large it is clear that the transplanting of this industry was a 
remarkably homogeneous and successful process. This was especially so at 
East Liverpool which, as an Ohio State report points out, remained until the 
turn of the century largely a transplanted English potting town. In 1895 the 
very great majority of the population of 15,000 were first or second generation 
English, and of these a number had achieved prosperity and local leadership. 
Most of the pottery concerns were family firms in the hands of the original 
British founders or their sons. These businesses were still on a comparatively 
small scale, the capital of which had been accumulated from modest beginnings 
by the ploughing back of profits. As late as 1882 East Liverpool had not 
attracted any outside capital. The modest fortunes of two or three hundred 
thousand dollars were spent in a prosperous, homogeneous little community, 
devoted to a single industry where, we are assured, British-born and natives 
mixed without undue friction and where there were no great extremes of 
wealth nor serious industrial conflict.2 Social assimilation does not appear 
to have presented any problems for the British-born, a number of whom 
achieved local leadership. Of the 115 East Liverpool inhabitants whose 
biographies are included in a locally-subscribed county history in 1891 thirty- 
seven were British immigrants. These, it is clear, had become part of the 
‘respectable element’, in many cases active in Republican Party politics, in 
Methodist or Episcopal churches, in the Odd Fellows and in the G.A.R. for 
some had fought in the Union Army. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
although British-born families had grown up with the town from its origins, 
their success came largely in business. The professions and political offices were 
still reserved to native stock. 

East Liverpool in the 18g0’s was a characteristic, but passing phase in the 
growth of American industry and urban life: that phase which created Horatio 
Alger and the small town nostalgia of American folklore. As far as the potters’ 
emigration was concerned, however, it was not merely a phase, but the termi- 
nation of the whole movement. The industry, here and at Trenton, was 
becoming established on lines of its own, and no longer needed the services of 
platoons of immigrants. Already in the 1880's the less skilled jobs were being 
filled by native-born Americans who comprised almost half the total sample of 
potters in a New Jersey survey of 1889; and before 1895 East Liverpool had 
drawn extensively from the local farm population for unskilled operatives.4 
With the introduction of machine processes, the scope for the inherited and 


1 Spargo, Potters and Potteries of Bennington, pp. 221-2343 Barber, op.cit. Pp. 121, 122, 125, 166; 
Ramsey, op.cit. p. 48: Burton, of.cit. pp. 111, 128. ‘ 

® Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, 19th Report (1895), pp. 31-35. 

3 Conclusions reached from an analysis of biographical information contained in the Colum- 
biana County History. 


4 New Jersey Bureau of Statistics, r2th Report (1889), p. 126; Ohio Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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traditional skills was becoming ever narrower so that, except for a few managers 
and specialists, by the turn of the century the opportunities of potting in 
America had ceased to be an overwhelming attraction for the Five Towns. 
Similarly, with the consolidation of family firms and the rise of combinations 
there was little opportunity for an enterprising journeyman to rise beyond 
foreman, or at least superintendent, into the owning class of master potters. 
In short, the settlement stage of American potting was finished and the 
emigration of British potters at an end. 

The potting story, like that of cotton textiles and iron and steel, brings out 
well the importance of a pre-existing American market and pre-existing trade 
and shipping connections in drawing producers towards it from a metropolitan 
centre. With coal, lead and copper mining, potting shares the experience of 
prospecting in the back country for basic extractive materials which only 
skilled hands from the old country could make serve an industrial use. In common 
with other industries, it brings out the supreme importance of skilled emigrants 
as the carriers of technology. Equally it emphasises the difficulties of adapting 
such skills to new materials and environment, the high proportion of failure in 
the early stages and the need for resilience and practical ingenuity. Again, as 
in textiles and the iron trade, it emphasises the fact that success came in the 
first instance to emigrant technicians, with or without the aid of native capital 
and business sense, rather than to British capitalists establishing American 
branches. The lack of connection between the migration of labour and capital 
here is striking. Potting also illustrates the extent to which the emigrants 
regarded themselves as artisans first and citizens second: it brings out the 
occupational and class rigidities at home which made migration to a more 
mobile society the easier resource; the extent to which potters, like the miners, 
ironworkers and spinners, held to their craft or returned to it after a dis- 
illusioning experience on a farm; the clannish loyalty to their own kind and to 
an esoteric craft. Potting demonstrates particularly well the way in which 
industrial methods were modified by American conditions: the emphasis on 
the manufacture by machine methods of cheap utility products for a rapidly 
growing, but undiscriminating, mass market, the carriage trade left to the 
British competitor. It also illustrates the resulting dilution of skills, of apprentice- 
ship, and the gradual contraction of the demand for immigrant craftsmen. 
In these respects, potting appears not to differ from the other industries. In 
other respects, the industry appears to constitute a variant of the common 
pattern. The fact, for instance, that emigrant potters were eventually replaced, 
not by newer immigrants but by the native-born, is interesting and unexplained 
But the most important point seems to be the extent to which the emigrant 
potters, not only established the industry, but succeeded in maintaining control 
over it, at least into the phase of industrial combination. Of course, it is true 
that, as in textiles and mining, the great bulk of the emigrant potters remained 
artisans. But the success of a few important family nuclei in becoming the 
dominant entrepreneurs is striking. Reasons for this easily suggest themselves, 
notably the fact that the early formative stages of growth depended on an 
unusually high degree of craft skill, an unusually limited and simple apparatus 
and plant, and a small working unit, the kiln, which could be endlessly 
multiplied, brought into and removed from production, according to fluctua- 
tions in a market which began on the most parochial and ended on a conti- 
nental scale. This contrasts strikingly with the general conclusions of the late 
Robert Lamb and Miss Gregory and Miss Neu in cotton textiles where, despite 
their use of technicians, even as mill superintendents or managers, the Yankee 
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families seem to have kept control of firms in native hands.! But such specu- 
lation goes beyond the scope of this article, the chief purpose of which has been 
to demonstrate the possibilities of a more specific kind of research into technical 
migration in the Atlantic economy. 


St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


1 Robert K. Lamb, The Development of Entre ip i i 
b, preneurship in Fall River, 18z5— : 
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CHARLES DAVENANT (1656-1714) - 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


By D. WADDELL 


(ed. Whitworth, 1771) are well known to economic historians. Their 

author, however, remains obscure. There is no biography of him, and 
most comments in modern works appear to be based on a tradition deriving 
from the laudatory notice reprinted at the beginning of the collected Works 
from Biographia Britiannica (ed. Kippis, 1750). Information on Davenant’s life 
is scanty, but there is sufficient to suggest that his career had a considerable 
influence on his writing, and that his motives may have affected the reliability 
of his judgments. 

Charles Davenant was the son of Sir William D’Avenant, poet laureate and 
playwright. His mother, Sir William’s third wife, was French. Charles was 
born in 1656, and educated at Cheam School and Balliol College.! He probably 
went down from Oxford in 1673 when his mother handed over to him the 
management of the theatre founded by his father, who had died in 1668. 
Although his interest in the theatre was both financial and artistic,” he seems 
to have considered it advisable to seek a supplementary source of income, and 
in 1675 he received the degree of LL.D. from Cambridge and was admitted to 
Doctors Commons. He apparently practised there, but civil law was a declining 
profession and it is unlikely that it ever yielded him an adequate income.? By 
1678, when he wished to marry, he found it necessary to obtain ‘some post of 
business’, and in that year he was appointed a Commissioner of Excise, at a 
salary of £500 per annum. He continued in this office at a doubled salary when 
the Excise revenue ceased to be farmed in 1683. It is probable that this post 
was his main source of income, and that most of his time and energy were 
devoted to the Excise, for his duties included touring the country inspecting 
minor officials.+ 

His prestige as a Commissioner was no doubt enhanced by his election as 
M_P. for St Ives in the Parliament of 1685. In the reign of James II, Davenant’s 
position was probably comfortable, secure and happy. 

In these circumstances the Revolution of 1688 must have come as a very 
serious blow. He was not included in the new Excise Commission issued in 
April 1689,° and to the loss of his office and income may have been added the 


r \HE five volumes of the Political and Commercial Works of Charles D’ Avenant 


1 See A. H. Nethercot, Sir William D’Avenant (Chicago, 1938); A. Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 
(ed. Bliss, 1813-20), IV, 476; J. Foster, Alumni Oxonienses (1891), 1, 3753 and for details on birth, 
marriage, family, etc. see D. Waddell, ‘The Career and Writings of Charles Davenant’, un- 
published D. Phil. thesis, Bodleian Library, Oxford, and authorities there cited. 

2 See L. Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage ( Cambridge, Mass. 1928), 268-86. 
Davenant’s own play Circe was produced in 1677. He sold out all his interests in 1687. — 

3 J. and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Pt. I (1922), 1, 12; C. Coote, Catalogue of English 
Civilians (1804), p- 99; J. Aubrey, Brief Lives (ed. Clark, 1898), 1, 209. _ ~~ 

4 Cal. S. P. Dom. 1677-8, pp. 615-6; 1678, pp. 371. For Davenant’s various commissions see Cal. 
Treas. Bks. V, 1055, 1249; VI, 45; VIL, 45; 782, 1316-7; VIII, 10, 247, 1757. For his circuits 
see his notebooks, B. M. Harl. MSS. 4077, 5120, 5121. a 

5 The change in the commission may have been made for financial as much as political 
reasons, sce E. Hughes, Studies in Administration and Finance 1558-1825 (1934), PP- 155, 164; Cal. 
Treas. Papers 1557-1096, Pp. 123. 
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loss of a loan to the Crown.! It is probable that Davenant now faced unexpect- 
ed poverty, and this is confirmed by the comment of a contemporary, ‘He 
was very poor at the Revolution, had no business to support him all the reign 
of King William, yet made a good figure’.? The attempts which Davenant soon 
made to return to the revenue service provide further support for this view. 
In 1692 he had the backing of Godolphin in applying for the post of Comptrol- 
ler of the Excise, but this proved unavailing.? In May 1694 he seems to have 
been more nearly successful, the post this time being Surveyor-Genesal of 
the Salt Tax. But some difficulty arose at the last moment, for which Charles 
Montagu, the newly-appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems to have 
been responsible. 

Six months later Davenant published his first economic work, An Essay upon 
Ways and Means of supplying the War.® This was a reasoned criticism of the 
methods used to finance the war which England had been waging since 1689. 
It attacked long-term borrowing as detrimental to trade, and land taxation 
as inequitable, because of its uneven incidence over the country. Davenant 
proposed that the entire annual expenditure should be raised from taxation 
within the year. But he recognised that if the land tax were made more equit- 
able geographically, it might well become less equitable socially, because it 
would fall too heavily on one single class, the landed gentry. 

Davenant therefore suggested that excise taxation, which he felt was the 
fairest of taxes, be adopted as the main fiscal resource. 

It seems likely that, having failed to gain a place in the government service 
by direct application, Davenant was now appealing to a wider audience, and 
demonstrating publicly his fiscal capability. Further, as Montagu had 
apparently spoiled his chances of an appointment, it need not to be regarded 
as a coincidence (especially in view of Davenant’s later and more bitter attacks 
on Montagu) that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s policy of public borrow- 
ing was vigorously attacked, and a special stricture reserved for the harmful 
effects on mercantile strength of the tax on the tonnage of ships, which was the 
fund for his Bank of England loan.§ The discrediting of Montagu’s policies 
was an obvious step towards a change in the ministry of which Davenant might 
well feel the benefit. Moreover, to propose excises as the main resource of 
government was to give prominence to the branch of the revenue which 
Davenant knew best and in which he was personally interested. 

Similar motives can be observed in his next work, an unpublished ‘Memorial 
Concerning the Coyn of England’, which was commissioned by the Lords 
Justices and read before the Privy Council in November 1695.7 Montagu and 


1 In 1683 Davenant, with two other Commissioners for Excise, advanced £30,000 to the 
Crown. There are records of the repayment of a small part of the principal, and some interest, 
but it is not possible to determine whether full repayment was ever made (Cal. Treas. Bks. VII, 
840, 1358, 1370, 1375; VIII, 1365). In 1713 Davenant said that his salary as Inspector-General 
of Exports and Imports was ‘all the amends I have had for a stated principal debt owing to me 
from the Crown of £13,000’ (P.R.O. T 1/163, no. 51 A). 

® Memoirs of the secret services of John Macky (Roxburghe Club, 1895), p. 91. 

3 Cal. S. P. Dom. 1691-2, pp. 352-3. 

4 Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 1, cxviii; N. Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (1875) 
III, 307; Davenant to Montagu, 6 May 1694, B.M. Add. MS. 7121, f. 19. | 

® The dating of Davenant’s works, the location of his manuscript writings, and the authorship 
of pamphlets attributed to him are discussed in D. Waddell, ‘The Writings of Charles Davenant’ 
The Library. Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, Fifth Series, XI (1956). ; 

b See Works (ed. Whitworth, 1771) I, 31-2. 

Printed in Two Manuscripts by Charles Davenant, ed. A. P. Usher (Baltimore. 1 : 
Cal. S. P. Dom. 1695, pp. 71, 743 H.M.C. Buccleuch- Whitehall, I1, 255. ata 
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the Junto leaders had been advocating an immediate recoinage of silver, and 
Davenant’s memorial, by suggesting how dangerous it would be to take such a 
step in war-time, may well have been in part a further attempt at discrediting 
his opponents. Davenant concluded the memorial with a lengthy criticism of 
the Government’s neglect of the protection of trade, and proposed the setting 
up of a Parliamentary Council of Trade. The proposal was taken up by the 
opposition in the immediately ensuing Parliamentary session, and in this 
connection Davenant wrote another piece, ‘A Memorial Concerning a Council 
of Trade’. The close correspondence between this manuscript and the Parlia- 
mentary resolutions suggests that Davenant was already involved with the 
opposition groups.! 

In the middle of 1696 Davenant made another attempt to obtain a place, 
and it was possibly in connection with this that ‘A Memorial Concerning Credit 
and the Means and Methods whereby it may be Restored’ was written.? 
This tract is remarkable for the moderation of its tone and for its apparent 
acceptance of the necessity of the previously condemned policy of public 
borrowing at high interest rates. The mood soon passed, perhaps because 
Davenant did not get the post in the Excise, and he was soon in uncompromis- 
ing opposition. Frustrated in his various attempts to return to office, he pro- 
duced the unpublished ‘Essay on Publick Virtue’, a hysterical and often un- 
reasoning diatribe against the Junto. This lengthy manuscript, addressed to 
Shrewsbury and Godolphin, was written in October 1696 when these two 
ministers were under attack.? The ensuing resignation of Godolphin, who had 
supported Davenant in 1692, and who helped him for much of Anne’s reign, 
must have made his future look impossibly gloomy. 

Davenant now turned his attention in another direction and produced his 
second published pamphlet, the well-known Essay on the East India Trade. Early 
in 1696 he had dealt with the organisational aspects of the East India con- 
troversy in a short memorial commissioned by the Secretary of State, Sir William 
Trumbull. While the preference Davenant showed in this tract for using the 
‘Old’ Company rather than erecting a new one might have derived partly 
from the connection between the Junto and the opponents of the ‘Old’ Com- 
pany, no political motive need be inferred in the Essay, which discussed the 
protectionist aspect of the controversy. 

In this work Davenant’s approach was a predominantly economic one. 
He opposed the protection of English textiles against Indian competition on 
the grounds that the commerce with East India improved England’s balance 
of trade, and he refuted the arguments of the protectionists with further ap- 
plications of the balance of trade concept. Davenant’s opposition to protection 
in this work has given rise to the myth that he was a free trader, and some 
passages do give colour to such an interpretation: but his whole analysis 
was obviously conceived within the framework of the idea of the balance 
of trade. : 

Davenant in 1697 may have felt that he had established some claim on the 
East India Company, by his powerful advocacy of their interests, and he 


1 See R. M. Lees, ‘Parliament and the Proposal for a Council of Trade 1695-6’, Enclish 
Historical Review, LIV (1939). 

2 Printed in Two Manuscripts. On the negotiation for the post in the Excise see Cal. Treas. Bks. 
IX, 9, 30, 33- Luttrell wrongly suggests that Davenant had secured the appointment (Brief 
Historical Relation, lV, 78). 

3 The two copies of this MS. mentioned in The Library, XI, 209, are undated, and I am 
indebted to Mr Peter Walne, Berkshire County Archivist, for the information that there is a 
third copy in the Downshire Archives, dated 13 October 1696. 
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approached them in the middle of the year with an offer of his services in Indial. 
This may be taken to indicate a state of desperation. A visit to India was not 
only a hazardous physical undertaking in Davenant’s own estimation, but it 
would also have meant that he would have been away from the English scene 
for a period of years, during which time his claims on the Government and on 
his political associates would go by default. The Company however had no 
immediate use for him, and he had to fall back on a fainter glimmer of hope. 
The war against France was approaching a conclusion, and peace might bring 
to the fore new policies and new men. 

It may have been with this possibility in mind that Davenant brought out his 
Discourses on the Publick Revenues and on the Trade of England, the first part of which 
appeared at the end of 1697, and the second early in 1698. Though these 
pamphlets were padded out with rather pretentious material of little topical 
significance, perhaps intended to establish the objectivity of the writer, their 
main burden was highly controversial. 

The first part constituted a detailed criticism of the financial mismanage- 
ments of the Junto ministry, both in administration and policy. Davenant re- 
peated the objections he had voiced in Ways and Means to long-term public 
borrowing, and argued that the public debt should be paid off as soon as 
possible. His reasons were both economic and social: that high taxation for 
debt service was a burden on trade, industry and land; and that the continu- 
ance of the debt would mean the fleecing of the landowner to pay interest to 
the ‘monied men and usurers’. He went on to put forward a concrete plan for 
paying off the debt, possibly hoping by this constructive effort to obtain the 
place in the revenue service which had eluded him throughout the war. In 
the second part of the Discourses Davenant dealt with foreign trade and, in 
reply to bullionist attacks on his Essay on the East India Trade, put forward ina 
more sustained and complete form the idea of the ‘general’ balance of trade, 
the clear expression of which is his main contribution to economic doctrine. 
A further discussion of the East India trade in this work may have served to keep 
his name before that Company’s notice. 

Most of Davenant’s next pamphlet, An Essay upon probable Methods of making 
a People Gainers in the Balance of Trade, which came out early in 1699, simply 
followed up the Discourses, rounding off part two with a discussion, based on 
Gregory King’s figures, of the natural resources of England, on which Dave- 
nant held her foreign trade depended; and summarising the conclusions of part 
one on public finance. But the final section of the Essay was a purely political 
attack on the whole administration of the Junto, which left on a contemporary 
a very scurvy impression against some ministers, against whom it is the boldest 
charge I have ever read’.? This Essay of 1699 represents a turning-point in 
Davenant’s pamphleteering career. 

His earlier works had been principally concerned with public finance and 
foreign trade: for some years after 1699 his writings were predominantly 
political. 

This shift in emphasis can be paralleled and accounted for by changes in 
Davenant’s personal position in 1698. The Junto lost ground in the general 
election of that year, and it may well have seemed to Davenant that to identify 
himself with the ‘new country’ party and participate in out-and-out attacks 
on the ministry was the clearest road to advancement. Davenant himself had 

For Davenant’s relations with the East India Company see D. Waddell, ‘Charles Davenant 
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been returned to Parliament for Great Bedwin, a borough in which Lord Bruce 
had an interest. This in itself suggests alignment with the opposition, for Bruce 
was a political ally of Nottingham, the leader of one of the Tory opposition 
groups.! Moreover, at the end of the year the East India Company finally 
found Davenant a job in India. The ‘New’ Company were sending an Am- 
bassador to the Mogul, and the ‘Old’ Company decided to send Davenant, as 
someone well acquainted with the situation in England, to watch events in 
India and advise their representatives there. Although he did not leave im- 
mediately, and in the end did not go at all, Davenant’s acceptance of this 
mission may have made him feel able to take a more independent stand against 
the ministry, and in fact may have obliged him to do so, for the struggle be- 
tween the two East India Companies was being carried on in Parliament, and 
the Junto was on the side of the ‘New’ Company.” 

There can be no doubt about Davenant’s political affiliations from the 
summer of 1699. He was then engaged on his first purely political pamphlet, 
A Discourse of Grants and Resumptions, which appeared at the end of the year to 
coincide with the opening of the Parliamentary session and the presentation 
of the report of the Parliamentary commissioners who had been inquiring into 
grants made by the Crown of forfeited Irish estates. Davenant cited precedents 
for the resumption of such grants, and the impeachment of ministers responsible 
for authorising them, thus providing the Commons with arguments for be- 
lieving what they wished to believe and doing what they wished to do. In 
content and timing the pamphlet could hardly have been bettered, and its 
effects were considerable. 

Davenant played a similar réle the following year, spending the Parlia- 
mentary recess preparing a pamphlet against the Partition Treaties, which 
appeared early in the Parliamentary session of 1701.4 These Essays upon I The 
Balance of Power II The Right of Making War, Peace and Alliances III Universal 
Monarchy were a highly partisan attack on William III’s foreign policy clearly 
inspired by Davenant’s fear that war would bring back the Junto to power 
to repeat the previous war’s economic attrition of the gentry. This attitude is 
also apparent in Davenant’s most celebrated political work, The True Picture 
of a Modern Whig, which appeared at the end of August 1701 and enjoyed a 
considerable success.> Its main objective was to counter Whig agitation for 
the dissolution of the Tory Parliament, by defending Tory views and exposing 
Whig motives. In particular Davenant attempted to exonerate his party and 
himself personally from charges then current among the Whigs of being 
Jacobites and French Pensioners.6 Davenant certainly was during 1701 
involved in highly suspicious dealings with French agents. In March he was 
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approached with a view to employment by the French as a source of intelligence 
reports if war should break out, and in the summer he was in occasional touch 
with Poussin, the French chargé d’affaires, who cultivated him as a close 
confidant of the Tory leaders, and proposed to his Government that he should 
try to bribe him.1 

Davenant, probably still in financial difficulties, may well have been con- 
cerned in these dealings only with his own financial gain, though there is no 
evidence that the bribe was ever actually offered or accepted. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that he was genuinely trying to work for peace. The 
political cost of war for his party was in his opinion likely to be appalling; and 
his view almost throughout his pamphleteering career was that the Dutch were 
much more serious rivals to England than the French. 

Whatever his motives he was playing with fire, and he had his fingers badly 
burnt. When Louis XIV recognised the ‘Old Pretender’ as King of England 
on the death of James II, William III broke off diplomatic relations completely, 
and Poussin was ordered to leave the country. The messenger delivering this 
order found him supping with Davenant and two other Tory M.P.’s. This 
was a priceless gift for the Whig pamphleteers, for it appeared to substantiate 
the charges against Davenant and his party.? This incident undid any good 
the Modern Whig may have done for the Tory cause, and was probably a factor 
.making for the dissolution of Parliament shortly afterwards — the very thing 
the Tories had been trying to avoid. The Poussin affair was exploited in the 
ensuing elections to the detriment of the Tories. Davenant suffered personally, 
for he lost his seat and never sat in Parliament again. 

Perhaps trying to make up for his blunder, Davenant worked on a second 
Modern Whig dialogue before the new Parliament met.4 Tom Double Returned 
out of the Country, which was presumably intended to sway uncommitted 
members or groups to the Tory side, set out clearly the logical conclusions of 
all Davenant’s arguments on finance and expressed the fear that underlay 
them. 

His theme was that the public debt accumulated in the last war had not 
been unavoidable, and that if the Whigs were allowed to run the coming war 
they would double its size with disastrous effects on the landed interest. The 
gentry, the solid base of Davenant’s party, would thus be impoverished by 
heavy taxation, and bought out of their property by the monied men, enriched 
by the interest on war loans, who would thus achieve a predominance of 
political power. 

With these and probably other minor pamphlets Davenant had established 
himself as the leading Tory pamphleteer, and built up a claim of some sub- 
stance on his party. He was soon in a position to look for his reward, for with 


1 F. Salomon, Geschichte des letzten Ministeriums Kénigin Annas (1894), p. 50; Official Despatches 
i ee 13, 30 March, 18 July, 11, 25 August, 5, 8, 22, 29 September 1701, P.R.O. 31-3/187, 
3/189. 

2 H.M.C., Cowper, IT, 436; H.M.C. Portland, IV, 24; Correspondence of the Earls of Clarendon 
and Rochester, ed. S. W. Singer (1828), II, 397-98; A full and true Relation of a horrid and detestable 
Conspiracy against... Three Worthy Members of... Parliament (n.d.); The Tories great doubts and 
obi Sully resolved... (1701); A New Dialogue between Monsieur Shaccoo and the Poussin Doctor 
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the accession of Queen Anne in March 1702 the members of the Junto were 
struck off the Council, and Davenant’s political chiefs, Godolphin, Nottingham, 
and Harley, were at the head of affairs. Nevertheless Davenant did not receive 
immediate attention. For a chance to press his claims for a government post 
he had to wait until September when he applied for and obtained the Secretary- 
ship to the recently appointed Commission set up to negotiate a Union between 
England and Scotland.! A little later his son Henry was settled in a diplomatic 
post as Minister at Frankfort.? The Secretaryship, although it earned Davenant 
£500, lasted only three months, and was merely a stop-gap. Already by 
November 1702 there was talk of a post in the Excise for him, but he was 
unenthusiastic as acceptance would have precluded him from sitting in the 
Commons.? He must however have resigned himself to this disability by June 
1703 when he was appointed Inspector-General of the Exports and Imports, 
a post in the Customs service. With this appointment Davenant had achieved 
the objective which he had been striving for since 1689, for his tenure was 
expected to be permanent. He received a salary of £1000 a year, double that 
of the only previous holder of the office. 

But there was more to it than just a permanent income. Under his predecessor 
the duties of the Inspector-General had been the routine collection and 
tabulation of trade figures. But Davenant evidently thought it his mission to 
advise the Government on economic policy, and he wrote to his son abroad 
that he might refer to his father as ‘Surintendant Général du Commerce 
d’Angleterre’.4 

It soon became clear that gratitude for past services was not the only reason 
for the consideration shown to Davenant and his son. In November 1703 he 
rendered payment with Essays upon Peace at Home and War Abroad, a pro- 
government pamphlet very different in tone from any of his previous efforts. 
He was allowed two months away from his office to write it; the completed 
work was submitted for Godolphin’s approval; it bore his own name, and was 
dedicated to the Queen.5 In general the book promoted ‘moderation’ and the 
anti-party attitude favoured by the Queen and Harley, and in particular it 
argued against the Occasional Conformity Bill, which was being vigorously 
pressed by the High Tories. Davenant’s former friends were incensed at his 
volte-face. He was accused of writing against his honour and conscience and 
denounced as a profligate scribbler. It was argued that office had moderated 
his disposition, and that Davenant himself was the prototype of his dialogue 
character, the self-seeking Tom Double.® Davenant’s conversion to ‘moderation’ 


1 Davenant to Godolphin, 5 September 1702, to Nottingham, 12, 17 September 1702, B.M. 
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Cal. Treas. Bks. XVIII, 292. 
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may have been genuine, but coming from him the Essays may not have been 
very influential, and thereafter the ministry appears to have thought that he 
could serve it best by remaining silent.1 

Davenant now went ahead with plans for developing his office of Inspector- 
General. In 1704 he put forward a proposal for compiling trade returns for 
the previous twenty-five years, with a view to producing schemes for the im- 
provement of trade. 

One thing he hoped specifically to show was that the trades with France and 
India were beneficial to England, and not disadvantageous as popularly 
supposed. This he had suggested in the second part of his Discourses of 1698, 
but had been unable to prove as he had been denied access to official figures.” 
The Commissioners of Customs did not however see their way to approving 
the expenditure on clerical help which the scheme would have involved and 
Davenant had to drop it.? 

Frustrated in his attempt to elevate his office to a more grandiose position, 
he turned his attention to Scotland, and in January 1705 proposed that he 
should be sent to Edinburgh to collect materials for a book on the question 
of the Union.4 Again he met with no satisfactory response, but in the autumn 
of 1705 he did succeed in obtaining a break from his office routine, and paid 
a visit to Holland to inquire into the war-time traffic between France and 
Holland, which resulted in an unpublished ‘Memorial concerning the Free 
Trade now Tolerated between France and Holland.’ The mission seems to 
have been officially inspired, with a view to finding arguments in favour of the 
ministerial policy, which was to allow the Dutch to continue trading with 
France.5 Like Essays upon Peace at Home the ‘Memorial’ makes it plain that 
Davenant in office was a very different writer from Davenant not in office, 
for it was extremely sympathetic to the Dutch. 

Davenant had reverted to his normal attitude of suspicion and outright 
hostility towards the Dutch by the time Reflections upon the Constitution and 
Management of the Trade to Africa appeared in 1709. Taking some pains to 
remain anonymous, Davenant put forward the case of the Royal African 
Company, which was agitating for a restoration of its monopoly of the slave 
trade. His principal argument was that Dutch rivalry in the trade necessitated 
the maintenance of forts, which only a joint-stock company could efficiently 
undertake. It is clear that Davenant had the close co-operation of the Company 
in this work, and it is possible that he was renumerated for it. This is suggested 
by his financial difficulties. His regular income from 1703 seems to have been 
more than outweighed by the expenses of his son in his diplomatic post, and 


1 Davenant to Henry Davenant, 4, 29 January, 11, 21 April, 12 May 1704, B.M. Lansdowne 
MS. 773, f. 4, 12, 27, 29, 32. The Essays as published in 1703 were supposed to be Part I of some 
larger project, but no further parts appeared, nor is there any evidence that Davenant wrote 
any more political pamphlets before 1710. 

2 See Works, I, 149; II, 85, 162. 

3 Davenant to Godolphin, 11 May 1704, P.R.O. T 1/91, no. 121; Davenant to Commis- 
sioners for Public Accounts, undated, B.M. Harl. MS. 6836, f. 60 and enclosures; Works, V, 448. 
It may be noted that the two best paid clerks were to be George Davenant (probably his 
brother) and John Leaves, whom Davenant had ‘bred from a child’ (Davenant to Morrice, 
22 July 1707, printed in G, Davies and M. Scofield, ‘Letters of Charles Davenant’, Huntington 
Library Quarterly, IV [1941], 318). 

4 His memorial on the subject is printed in D. Waddell, ‘An English Economist’s View of the 
Union, 1705’, Scottish Historical Review, XXXV (1956). 

5 For this mission see D. Coombs, ‘Dr Davenant and the Debate on Franco-Dutch Trade’ 
Econ. Hist. Rev, 2nd. ser. X (1957), 98-99. 
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he was in chronic financial extremity.! He even considered leaving the country 
and taking service with the Czar of Russia. Ultimately he appears to have been 
extricated from his difficulties in 1710 by his friend James Brydges, later Duke 
of Chandos. This relief cannot have effected a permanent rehabilitation, for 
Davenant apparently spent the last years of his life largely on Brydges’ charity.2 

In 1710 a new crisis arose with the fall of Godolphin. Davenant saw in the 
return of the Tories a threat to his office, and was quick to make his peace 
with the new ministry. He prepared the ground with a letter to Harley and 
followed this with two new sets of dialogues, Sir Thomas Double at Court and 
New Dialogues upon the Present Posture of Affairs.3 The former denounced the 
policy of ‘moderation,’ which Davenant had defended in 1703, and the latter 
condemned the methods of public finance employed since 1689, and laboured 
the iniquities of the monied interest, concluding with a further volte-face, in 
the form of a revision of the ‘Memorial’ of 1705 on the Franco-Dutch trade, 
designed to show that the Dutch were profiting from trading, while England 
bore the burden of the war. The last theme was followed up in much greater 
detail in his last works, two Reports to the ... Commissioners for ... Public Accounts 
(1712). These bore the appearance of impartial statistical reports, and indeed 
contain many figures and points of interest. But they were in reality of highly 
partisan political intent. The first report, which dealt with trade with France, 
attempted to show that the French trade was or could be advantageous to 
England, and thus supported the ministerial policy of a commercial treaty 
with France. The second report, on the Dutch trade, sought to show that the 
Dutch had gained heavily at England’s expense during the war, and thus 
provided an economic supplement to Swift’s famous Conduct of the Allves in 
favour of an immediate and separate peace with France. It was probably those 
services which saved him when the Customs Commissioners reported adversely 
on him in 1713 for neglecting the duties of his office.4 

Despite Davenant’s services to Queen Anne’s last ministry, the accession of 
George I probably caused him little apprehension, although he did not live to 
see much of the new reign. He had long cultivated Hanover,® and in fact 
shortly before his death in November 1714 he was gratified to learn that his son, 
who had been vainly seeking further employment since the termination of his 
Frankfort mission in 1711, had been appointed Envoy to Genoa and Florence.® 

1 See letters from Davenant to Henry Davenant, 1703-08, B.M. Add. MS. 4291, f. 3-143 and 
B.M. Lands. MS 773, f. 3-66; letters from Charles and Henry Davenant to Marlborough, 1705- 


og, Blenheim Palace Muniment Room, A 1-24,-47; B 1-3, -7, -24, -27; letters from Davenant 
to Marlborough, Godolphin and James Brydges, 1706-12, printed in Huntington Library Quarterly, 
IV (1941). 

2 ue to Brydges, 14 May, 2, 4 June, 3o August 1709, 15 August 1712, Brydges to 
Davenant, 8 June, 26 September 1713, 8 October 1714, Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 331-42; 
Caillouel to Brydges, 10 June, 15 July 1710, Huntington Library, MS. ST 58, vol. 6, p. 106, 
vol. 7, p. 186; Brydges to Henry Davenant, g September 1723, MS. ST 57, vol. 28, p. 328. 

3 H.M.C. Portland, LV, 577; J. Swift, Journal to Stella (ed. Williams, 1948), I, 82-3. 

4 See G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics (1938), pp. 18-9, and authorities there 
cited. 

5 Davenant to Electress Sophia, 27 August 1708, Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 321, to 
Henry Davenant, 20 July 1703, B.M. Add. MS. 4291, f. 27. A letter from Leibniz to Davenant, 
quoted by G. M. Trevelyan as if addressed to Charles (Ramillies and the Union with Scotland [1932], 
p- 99), is more probably addressed to Henry (see O. Klopp, Correspondance de Leibniz [Hanover, 
18 III, 84, 86, 89, 224, 229). 

pee oge io Loan 14 September 1714, Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 340. For 
attempts to secure a post for Henry see H.M.C. Portland, V, 54-5, 142, 3473 Correspondence of 
Jonathan Swift (ed. Ball, 1911), U, 82-3, 414-5; Davenant to Harley, 19 October, 10 December 
1713, B.M. Portland Loan, Letters to Robert Harley, 713 B. For Henry $ appointment see 
British Diplomatic Representatives 1689-1789, ed. D. B. Horn, (Camden Society, Third Series, 


XLVI, 1932), 74, 75-7, 79: 
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Davenant’s career was thus not much of a success. He lacked the force of 
personality and obvious integrity necessary for the rdle which he appears to 
have tried to play — that of a partisan pamphleteer who was yet a man of 
independent judgment and not a mere hack. He was on the losing side in 
nearly every controversy he joined. Few of the policies he advocated, or the 
schemes he proposed, were adopted. He proved incapable of managing his 
own affairs and became a burden on his friends. He does not seem to have 
been of exceptional ability, nor of any great strength of character. He was 
neither an original thinker, nor a practical man of affairs, but merely a compe- 
tent publicist. The relationship between his writings and his personal circum- 
stances suggests that his enemies had some excuse for regarding him as a 
purely self-seeking and mercenary time-server. But at the same time many of 
his writings leave a convincing impression of a sincere and genuine concern 


for the welfare of his country. 


University College of the West Indies 


AN ESSEX CLOTHIER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By K. H. BURLEY 


HE decline of the once flourishing and important textile industry of 

Norwich and Essex, although not complete until the nineteenth century, 
dates from the early years of the eighteenth century. The decline stemmed 
in part from changes in fashion; in part, from the success achieved by foreign 
and domestic competitors.t Fabrics previously made chiefly in Norwich and 
Essex were copied by the rapidly expanding worsted industry of the West 
Riding and were disposed of in markets formerly dominated by Colchester 
bays, Norwich stuffs and Sudbury says.2 The decline was not unbroken; 
temporary revivals are to be traced at both Colchester and Norwich. As late 
as 1789, fabric production at Colchester was about one half that of a hundred 
years earlier. Nor did the decline follow an identical course in all manu- 
facturing centres. At Colchester and towns nearby, the weaving of fabrics 
became gradually less important and had virtually disappeared by the end 
of the Napoleonic War. In and around Sudbury, on the other hand, the 
eighteenth century witnessed the substitution of bunting for the more expensive 
worsted fabrics hitherto made.* Bunting, a coarse, cheap fabric, was made 
almost entirely by female labour, unlike other Essex worsteds which required 
the higher-priced labour of males for the weaving process; hence the Sudbury 
weaving industry was able to outlive other branches of the textile industry 
in Norfolk and Essex and to survive until the 1870’s.5 The business career of 
the mid-eighteenth-century clothier forming the subject of this note, testifies 
that at least one not inconsiderable fortune could be founded upon the manu- 
facture of this inexpensive fabric. 


I 


The documents from which the clothier’s business life can be reconstructed 
include bills, commercial correspondence and some thirty account books.§ 
They illustrate the organisation of textile manufacture in a single enterprise 
(which was slightly larger, perhaps, than the ‘typical’ manufacturing unit to 
be found in the Essex textile industry during the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries).? They contain details of manufacturing costs, wage 
rates, earnings, and the scale of production; and they show the marketing and 
financial basis of the enterprise. They also illustrate, if incidentally, the well 


1 M. F. Lloyd Prichard, ‘The Decline of Norwich’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. III (1950/1), 
371-7; and see the present writer’s London Ph. D. thesis ‘The Economic Development of 
Essex in the Later Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries’, pp. 152-162. 

2 Ibid. cf. H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), chapters 
VIII, IX; Anon. Seasonable Observations of the present fatal declension of the general commerce of 
England(1737), pp. 10-11: A short Essay on Trade in general but more enlarged on that branch 
relating to the woollen manufactures (1741), Pp. 39- 

3 Cf. this writer’s thesis, pp. 114-5, 157 et seq. 

4 A. Young, Six Weeks Tour (1772 edn.), p. 70. 

5 V.C. H. Suffolk, U1, 271. 

6 Produced in a Chancery suit in the 1760’s (see: P.R.O. C 12: 1833/7, Piper v. Griggs; C 
33/420, pp. 15, 167, 346; C 33/422, Pp. 141, 342; etc.) and now preserved in P.R.O. C 104/17, 
18 and 19. For a description of the records and of the accounting methods employed by the 
clothier, see my note: ‘Some Accounting Records of an Eighteenth Century Clothier’, Accounting 
Research, 1X (1958), 50-60. 

? Cf. this writer’s thesis, chapter IV. 
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1-known versatility of the eighteenth-century entrepreneur and reflect some of 
the developments taking place in the local economy. 

Of the clothier himself, Thomas Griggs, the records tell little. The second 
son of a saymaker, i.e. clothier, he was born in 1701 in what Defoe described 
as ‘the very populous and very poor’ town of Sudbury," a worsted-making 
centre (famous for its says) ranking third in East Anglia after Norwich and 
Colchester. Young, coming to the town in 1772, noted that it was: ‘an ex- 
ceeding dirty but great manufacturing town... it contains a great number 
of hands, who earn their livelihood by working up the wool from the sheeps 
back to the weaving it into says and burying crepes... besides these articles 
they weave ship-flags (sic) which employ the women and girls of seven or eight 
years of age’.2 Griggs later moved from Sudbury to Ballingdon, a hamlet on the 
Essex side of the Stour, where he remained until his death in 1760. 

When and how he began his working life are uncertain; he probably 
entered the worsted industry as an apprentice in accordance with his father’s 
testamentary wishes.? According to his son-in-law’s evidence in Chancery in 
1766,4 Griggs had spent some years in the industry before 1730 when, ‘having 
sustained great losses in trade’, he became bankrupt, compounding with his 
creditors at 7/6 in the £. Account books relating to this period give the impress- 
ion that his capital resources and scale of operations were small and that he 
was operating as a yarn-dealer.6 He bought yarn in bulk and retailed it to 
independent craftsmen or to small masters, from some of whom he accepted 
woven fabrics in lieu of cash for the yarn. 

His bankruptcy, possibly due to inexperience or inadequate resources, 
proved to be but a temporary reverse; in the same year using capital borrowed 
from an uncle, Griggs opened a grocer’ shop in Ballingdon.® In part this 
choice may have derived from the facility with which a man could become a 
shopkeeper at this time; apprenticeship requirements were less stringently 
applied,? and wholesalers were apparently willing to extend credit to new 
entrants.8 Partly the choice reflects one of the interesting developments in the 
economy of Essex in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries: the 
extension to rural areas on a significant scale of settled retail shopkeeping in 
the grocery trade,9 part of the general progress of the servicing industries at 
this time.1!° 

His grocery profits cannot be calculated from the accounts. That he prospered 
is clear from the capital he evidently accumulated, and which he used in 1736 
to regain a foothold in the textile industry.!! Initially he confined himself to the 


Tour (Everyman’s edn.), I, 48. 
Young, Six Weeks Tour, p. 70. 
a x aunt Court Canterbury, subsequently referred to as P. C. C. Fox, fol. 143 (Abraham 

riggs). : 

4 P.R.O. C 120/719, plaintiff’s depositions. 

® P.R.O. G 104/17 and 18, books 1 and 18. Under his father’s will Griggs was to receive 
£, 3303 £40 of this was to be applied to his apprenticeship, the remainder he was to be paid at 
the age of 21 years. 
2 6 hee C 120/719. For his trading accounts see especially P.R.O. G 104/18 and 19, books 

and 10. 

” See this writer’s thesis, chapter XI. 

8 T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England, Vol. IIT, The Eighteenth Century (1955), p. 69. 

® Cf. this writer’s thesis, chapters VIII and XI. 

10 Ashton, The Eighteenth Century, pp. 68-9; F. J. Fisher, ‘The Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries: ‘The Dark Ages in English Economic History?’, Economica, XXIV (1957), 2-18, 7. 

is This would seem to suggest that unlike in Colchester and nearby towns in 1733-6 the 
eps aes around Sudbury was in a more flourishing condition. (Cf. this writer’s thesis, 
Pp. 155)- 
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role of yarnmaster: as such he financed the purchase of wool and its manufacture 
into yarn. By 1742 his combined venture had proved sufficiently profitable 
to enable him to take advantage of a sustained demand for bunting (required 
by the Navy during the War of the Austrian Succession); he accordingly ex- 
tended his textile interests to organise also the manufacture and marketing of 
this fabric. With the ending of hostilities in 1748 the demand for bunting 
sagged. At about the same time the market for crepes and says would seem 
to have improved! — hence, as illustrated in table IV below, Griggs developed 
the manufacture of these fabrics to compensate for lower bunting: sales. 
After 1752, when naval expansion revived the demand for bunting,? crepe 
and say production was quickly tapered down, none being made after the first 
half of 1756. 

Although the manufacture of textiles and the retailing of groceries remained 
his major interests, Griggs was prepared to invest in any source of potential 
profit. He invested, and to a minor extent speculated, in real estate. He fatten- 
ed stock for winter markets and malted barley for retail. And he lent money 
at interest as a pawn-broker.? In thus broadening the scope of his interests he 
reflects the non-specialised nature of entrepreneurial investment in the 
eighteenth century. This diffusion of capital, often in quite disparate fields, 
which is to be traced in eighteenth century business history, doubtless stemmed 
from a variety of reasons.* Very largely, however, as with Griggs, it probably 
represented little more than the investment of capital which could not more 
profitably be ploughed back into the source from which it was derived.° 
It is perhaps worth noting that the two major economic activities followed by 
Griggs were, except for the competing demands of management, complement- 
ary rather than competitive in the use of his resources. He employed the ready 
cash accruing from the sale of groceries to meet his textile wages, the one charge 
in textile manufacture which had regularly to be met in cash. Similarly he 
used the promissory notes arising from the sale of textiles to make purchases 
of grocery wares in London, in Bury and at Stourbridge Fair. The point also 
is worth making that although his textile enterprise was his major source of 
income (and is the best documented of his interests), the aggregate value of 
his other activities roughly equalled his profits from textiles. Crude attempts 
made below to calculate his textile profits (see table V) suggest that over the 
years 1742 to 1759 they totalled about £4,800. This represents rather more 
than half the total value of his estate at death in 1760; namely about £8,000 
made up of specific cash legacies, the cash remaining after these had been paid, 
and the purchase price of the real estate he had bought.® 


1 This is suggested by price increases. (See P.R.O. C 104/18 and 19, books g, 19 and 29, 
extracts of which are shown in note 6, page 300 infra.) 

2 For details of naval expansion, see: W. L. Clowes, et al. The Royal Navy, 7 vols. (1897-1903), 
ar 5: 

3 PRO. C 104/17, 18 and 19, books 9 and 17, muniments of title and bundle of miscellaneous 
documents. - ; 

4 Where possible, investment was made in a related activity; e.g. the rise of the great iron 
masters from among entrepreneurs in the secondary metal industries (The Walker Family 1741— 
1893, ed. A. H. John [1951], p. ii); or the Strutt-Arkwright partnership (R. S. Fitton, W. G. 
and J. Strutt, 1758-1830; A Study in Social and Industrial Organisation’, unpublished London 
Ph. D. thesis, 1953, P- 59)- ie 

5 E.g. Stout East or the Chelmsford goldsmith in the early eighteenth century who 
concurrently plied his main trade and developed a profitable side-line as a maltster. Autobio- 
graphy of William Stout of Lancaster, 1665-1752, ed. J. Harland (1851), pp. 50, 54-5; 60, ete. Pak ©; 
C 6: 348/6. ; 

6 P.C.C. Lynch, fol. 355; P.R.O. C 120/719; C 104/18, muniments of title. 
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All the fabrics made by Griggs were full worsteds, that is were made through- 
out with long-stapled combed wool. The three main types made were: bunting, 
crepes and says. If the many sub-varieties of bunting are ignored, the two main 
buntings made were broad, 19-22 inches wide, and narrow, 11 inches wide.1 
Crepe somewhat less coarse, was made in two qualities, ordinary (of 30-35 
skeins) and the finer ‘tammy’ (of 50 skeins). The says Griggs made were of 
five varieties: the borsley, hounscott, 27 yard, 30 yard and the 42 yard; the 
last three being made in three qualities, ordinary, fine and superfine. 

Four main grades of operatives were employed in the making of these fabrics: 
sorters and scourers; combers; spinners, and weavers.2 The labour force 
mentioned in the various account books totalled about 500. Spinners pre- 
dominated and numbered about 400;3 this would suggest, on the basis of 
evidence quoted by Young,? (that one comber fully supplied ten spinners) 
that there should have been about 40 combers. This is not confirmed by the 
evidence, partly, no doubt, because not all the spinners worked concurrently 
or full time; partly, because Griggs occasionally bought wool already combed. 
The names of about 70 weavers are to be found in the account books; of them 
perhaps 30 were the ‘constant’ weavers who worked regularly for Griggs, many 
clearly on a full-time basis.5 Except during the years 1748 to 1752, when the 
manufacture of crepes and says to some extent replaced the making of bunting, 
most of the weavers were women and girls. 

The operatives were supplied with work in one of three ways. The sorters 
and scourers and the combers seem to have worked on the clothier’s premises; 
spinners and weavers worked in their own homes. But whereas the weavers 
lived either in Ballingdon or in Sudbury,® the spinners were scattered over a 
much larger area. To obtain sufficient spinning labour, indeed, Griggs employed 
spinners living in no fewer than twenty-two parishes within a fifteen-mile 
radius of Sudbury.? Hence the weavers collected their work from, and returned 
it to, the clothier’s headquarters. The spinners were supplied with combed 
wool by, and returned the spun yarn to, the agent or outriders working for 
Griggs. Initially all the spinning was controlled by Griggs himself: from the 
late 1740’s onwards an agent was employed to assist in the organisation of 
spinning work.8 He operated from a ‘shop’ which Griggs opened at Walding- 
field, a parish to the north of Sudbury. A careful check was kept of work put 
out as it moved from processor to processor. 

Apart from the Waldingfield agent who was apparently paid on a com- 
mission basis, and one other man, probably a manager, who received an 
annual retainer,!9 all the workers were paid on piece rates. Information on 


! The principal bunting buyer was the navy contractor for the supply of flags, etc. made 
from bunting of these dimensions. (Infra, p. 297). 

For the technical processes of manufacture see, e.g.: J. Bischof, A Comprehensive History of 
the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, 2 vols (1842), I, 374-5, I, 388 et seg.: Heaton, op.cit. Pp. 332 
et seq. 


3 P.R.O. C 104/17, book 31. 

4 A. Young, General View of the Agriculture of Suffolk (1804 edn.), p. 232. 
P.R.O. C 104/17, 18 and 19, books 1, 12, 16, 18, 21, 25 and 26. 

Ibid. 

P.R.O. C 104/17, book 31. 

Ibid. book 23. 

See: ‘Some Accounting Records of an Eighteenth Century Clothier’, loc. cit. 
10 P.R.O. C 104/17, book 23, fol. 120. 
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piece rates is contained in a series of cost analyses (discussed below) and in the 
accounts relating to the operatives engaged in the various processes. 

Piece rates for spinning ranged from seven pence per pound for the coarsest 
yarn to 1/6d. for fine and up to 3/— for superfine. The rates actually paid, 
however, were linked with market conditions. ‘Senex’, commenting upon 
spinning in the East Anglian on 14 February 1832, states: ‘there was a certain 
quantity to be done for a shilling. This was always the same: but the payment 
varied according to the demand from tenpence to fifteen pence for the shilling. 
The price of the shilling was the instrument that measured the cottagers 
comfort’.! This system at work is illustrated in the accounts of the Waldingfield 
agent;? they show the amount of yarn spun, the par or notional price it was 
‘spun to’, and lastly, the sum actually paid. 


SPINNING WAGES 
Pence Discount from the Par Price of Spinning [in pence per pound weight of yarn] 
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If, for convenience, the difference between the actual price and the par 
price is regarded as a discount and if the quarterly average discount in pence 
per pound weight is shown graphically, an interesting picture is to be traced. 
The fluctuations suggest above all, for this area at least, not that wage rates 
tended to be rigid,? but that they were extremely sensitive to variations in 
supply and demand in the labour market. (In passing it may be noted that 
between 1748 and 1752, the years when Griggs was experiencing marketing 
difficulties and was anxiously watching manufacturing costs (see below) the 
actual price of spinning was tending to rise, parity being achieved twice in 
one quarter of 1751). It is perhaps because of these variations in wage rates 
that Arthur Young gives two conflicting estimates of spinners’ daily earnings. 
In 1767 he notes that in Sudbury a girl of 15 or 16 years of age was not able 


1 Quoted J. James, History of the Worsted Manufacture in England (1857), p. 2733; and see Anon. 
A Letter to a Member of Parliament, stating the necessity of an amendment in the laws relating to the woollen 
manufactory so far as they respect the wages of spinners (Ipswich 1787), pp. 9-17, 26. 


2 P.R.O. C 104/17, book 23. 
2 E. W. Gilboy, Wages in Eighteenth Century England (1934), p. 219 and cf. E. H. Phelps Brown 
and Sheila V. Hopkins, ‘Seven Centuries of Building Wages’, Economica, XXII (1955), 195-206. 
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‘to earn above 6d. a day’.! Some years later, quoting a report drawn up in 
1784, he gives the lower figure of gd. a day for ‘spinners including women and 
children’ .? d 

But if wage rates for spinners were susceptible to frequent adjustment to 
meet variations in demand, those for the weavers were markedly rigid, so far 
as one can tell, and were constant throughout the years covered by the account 
books. It is perhaps worth noting, however, that most weavers employed by 
Griggs were regularly paid advances of wages, as often in goods as in cash:3 
the system of wage advances may therefore conceal an indirect weakening of 
piece rates by payments in truck. Apart from the repayment of wage advances 
and the fines deducted for underweight or badly woven fabrics,4 however, 
weavers were paid their full earnings based on the piece rates. These were 
calculated according to the number of skeins of woof yarn to be woven: for 
crepe or narrow bunting, for example, the rate was eight or eight-and-a-half 
skeins to the shilling; for broad bunting and says, ten skeins to the shilling; 
and for one variety of long broad bunting, 12 skeins to the shilling. Actual 
earnings of weavers can be calculated from the data. Rebecca Cakebread, for 
example, who had two looms (most weavers had only one) between 19 August 
1758 and 14 April 1759 earned a little over £15 — say 8/7d. or 8/8d. per week.® 
Out of this sum her expenses for light and heat, the wages of the second loom 
operator and depreciation on both looms had to be met. Since this woman 
returned up to five pieces of narrow bunting every four or five days it is probable 
that she worked full time for Griggs. Another woman, Mary Hayward, with 
one loom earned an average of 2/gd. per week over 17 weeks for weaving 16 
pieces of broad bunting.6 Says were more expensive fabrics and took longer to 
weave; the superfine up to three weeks. For making a 160 skeined 30 yard say, 
for example, 7/6d. to 8/— a week could be earned; for a 230 skeined 42 yard 
say, possibly 10/— a week for a quick skilful worker.’ 

Piece rates and earnings of other operatives cannot easily be reconstructed. 
In some instances, as with combers, sorters, and wool scourers, the payments 
actually made are to be found in the accounts. In other instances only the 
piece rate is shown; warp winding, for example, carried a rate of four pence 
or five pence per set of warps, but how much a winder earned cannot be 
deduced. Nor is it possible to isolate from the accounts the annual labour bill 
for the whole period, although some data are available. Between 1736 and 
1740, when Griggs was operating as a yarn master, his annual spinning charges 
were between £100 and £157 a year, the average being £122. For 1747 his 
total outlay for labour charges for all processes amounted to about £490; for 
1748 to about £450; and for the first six months of 1749 to about £210. The 
annual charges for the spinning handled by the Waldingfield agent between 
1750 and 1758 averaged about £177.8 

The raw materials required were three: wool, oil and soap. For his wool 
supply he drew on London, Bury, Stourbridge Fair and above all on the 
Sudbury wool hall and local dealers.® Unfortunately, information as to quanti- 

1 Six Weeks Tour, p. 70. 

2 General View... of Suffolk, p. 233. 

3 See weavers account books passim. 

4 E.g. P.R.O. C 104/19, book 28, fols. 26, 33. 

5 P.R.O. C 104/19, book 28, fols. 26, 33, and book 30, passim. 

’ pe Young noted that girls weaving bunting earned 2/6d. or 3/— a week (Six Weeks Tour, 

* In 1749 a Colchester bay weaver earned 7/6d. a week. 


8 P.R.O. CG 104/17, 18 and 19, books 6, 23, 30 and an uncovered notebook. 
® P.R.O. G 104/18 and 19, books 6 and 10. 
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ties bought and prices paid is negligible. From time to time Griggs bought 
wool already combed, mainly from local vendors; for a time from a Stamford 
dealer who supplied combed wool to the value of £370 in two years.) Yarn 
also was bought at times, possibly to meet the demands made on Griggs from 
London for spun yarn instead of fabrics;2 more probably to supplement the 
spinning done under his control. The yarn was obtained from local and outside 
suppliers, some coming from yarn-masters at Bocking.? 

Oil and soap as a rule Griggs obtained from his brother John, a grocer in 
Sudbury, who had a soap boiler and a ‘soap house’.4 The soap was used only 
for the preparation of wool and yarn; for the scouring of the woven fabrics 
Griggs found it more convenient to make use of Mr and Mrs Golding, ‘say 
scourers’ of Sudbury.® For the soap he used, Griggs periodically claimed the 
draw-back on the duty paid, incidentally giving details of the amounts of soap 
used and of the wool and yarn treated. Between August 1755 and February 
1757 he used a little over 2,500 pounds of soap to scour 22,470 pounds of wool 
and yarn; between March 1757 and August 1759, 2,650 pounds of soap for 
32,646 pounds of wool and yarn.® 

Before turning from the industrial to the commercial aspects of the enterprise, 
consideration can be given to the costs of production. Some 40 attempts made 
by Griggs to calculate his manufacturing costs have survived.” All but two 
(dated 1758 and 1759) relate to the years 1748 to 1752 when the demand for 
bunting was sagging, when Griggs was developing the manufacture of crepes 
and says as an alternative, and when the excess of the notional over the actual 
price for spinning was tending to narrow. Since the price for weaving was 
constant, and that for spinning varied according to conditions in the labour 
market, as noted above, the object of these cost analyses was to determine 
variations in production costs due to variations in the price of wool. Hence 
different analyses for the same variety show identical labour costs; they also 
show the price of wool used as ranging from rgd. to rgd. a pound. In table I 
below, one example for each main variety is shown; they have been selected 
on the basis of a price of 1/3d. a pound for wool for both warp and woof, 
variations being noted. Although they contain a wealth of information, the 
analyses are not comprehensive. The price shown for wool, for example, 
presumably includes transportation, scouring and combing charges reduced 
by the value of the waste wool produced in combing, and sold for use elsewhere. 
Labour charges shown in table I include spinning, warp winding, weaving 
and, for the says, the price of fabric scouring. The charge for the slay and reed 
shown only with crepes and says, although itemised in only four of the analyses, 
has been included here in all instances for the purposes of comparison. It is not 
clear if this is the total cost, which is highly likely, or an amortised charge. 
Carriage charges are those from Sudbury to London. 


1 P.R.O. CG 104/18 and 19, books 6, 9, fols. 14 and 10. 

2 Griggs sold about 15 packs of yarn to London dealers between 1745 and 1752. (C 104/18, 
carrier’s accounts.) ’ 

3 E.g. P.R.O. C 104/19, miscellaneous bundle, Nathaniel Boosey of Bocking to Griggs, 13 
September 1756. 

4 P.C.C. Trenley, fol. 156. 

5 Sudbury says were scoured, never fulled, unlike Essex half worsteds (such as bays) which 
were fulled, if only lightly. Prices ranged from 7d. to 1/6d. for say scouring and 1d. per piece 
for bunting. (P.R.O. C 104/17, books 1 and 22). 

6 P.R.O. C 104/19, book 22. Most, perhaps all, the wool was scoured twice; before and after 
spinning. In 1702 it was stated that 1 Ib. of soap would scour twelve pounds of wool. (Cal. S. P. 
Dom. 1700-02, p. 585). 

7 P.R.O. CG 104/17 and 19, books 12 and 22. 
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Table I. Cost Analysis + 
Materials % Labour % Slay& % Carriage % Total 
Reed 
sce s.d. d. d. s.d. 
27 yard say 16/3 46:2 20/1 52°3 2 5 44 bare) 36/103 
go yard say: 120 skein 21/3 41:0 = 30/1 58-0 2 as 44 “7 «51/104 
140 skein 21/104 37:0 36/6 62-0 2 “3 4s “7 58/11 
160 skein 22/1 36-4 38/- 62-7 2 277 44 63. 60/74 
180 skein 24/4 365 41/7 625 2 "25 4h 55 66/53 
42 yard say: 200 skein 36/- 42°1 48/11 57°2 2g “2 ? 4h 43 85/64 
230 skein 36/- 38°83 56/1 60°5 ?3 27 ? 44 “4 92/8% 
Borsley say 13/9 48-2 14/3 50:0 2 6 44 1°3 28/63 
Hounscott say 22/4 49°55 22/1 49°32 2D “35 44 76 44/114 
Coarse crepe 9/1 45°25 10/64 52°25 14 62 4t 1°88 = 20/14 
Bunting: 
2 pe. short broad 14/8 478 15/64 50:6 ? ? 6 16 ©. 30/84 
2 pe. long broad 16/8 47°3 18/1 513 # ? 6 +4 35/3 
4 pe. short narrow 14/8 44°7 17/8 53:8 ? ? 6 inh 692/10 
4 pe. long narrow 16/8 46-4 18/9 523 ? ? 6 1°30 35/11 
1 Price of wool: 30 yard say, 180 skein, 1/4 per Ib. warp, 1/6 woof 


42 yard say 
Hounscott say 
Coarse crepe 
Bunting 

All other fabrics 


1/6 5; 5, warp and woof 
1/4 5) 5, Warp, 1/2 woof 
1/35) 95 Warp, 1/2 woof 
1/4 ,, 5, in all instances 


1/3 ,, 5, warp and woof 


For the purposes of illustration, the detailed labour charges calculated for the 
manufacture of the main varieties of bunting and the cheapest and most 
expensive varieties of says are shown below: 


Table II. Cost Detail 


Says Bunting 
a7 yard 42 yord ee ee 
ig a road) 24 th.woel) (123 lb. wool) (123 lb. wool) 
SoG: sd Seas Sh, | etek 
(1) Wool: 16. 3 36. o 16. 8 LOS 
(2) Labour: 

spinning chi ke! 30. 10 ikee J iG Ce! 

winding ; 7 9 6 6 

weaving ve Ae) 23. oO Ga. 7 te) 
scouring 10 ri 6 

(3) Other charges 63 74 8 8 

Total 36. 104 92. 8 SB. en ae eri! 


To some extent Griggs offset increases in the prices of materials by varying the 
quality of his products. Thus when wool stood at 15d. a pound he used seven- 
and-one-half pounds in the warp of a 30 yard say but only seven pounds when 
wool rose to 16d. a pound (and likewise with other varieties). However, the 
most commonly used quantities of wool per fabric are shown as follows: 
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Table III. Amounts of Wool used per Fabric 


Pounds for: 


Warp Woof 

27 yard = say 64 64 
390 55 » 74 10 
42 >», » 10 14 
Borsley = 54 53 
Hounscott ,, 8 10° 
Crepe 34 4 
Bunting: 2 pieces of long broad 64 64 

2 ,, of short broad 6 6} 

4 5, of long narrow 6 64 

4 4, of short narrow 5 6 

Ill 


All the fabrics made by Griggs were marketed in London by two agents 
working on a commission basis. One, his nephew William Hills, handled the 
bunting; the other, Thomas Fenn of Sudbury, dealt with the crepes and says. 
These two men were not of comparable status. Hills, although paid as a 
commission agent, was in reality the manager of the London branch of Griggs’ 
enterprise. He disposed of the bunting consigned to him and supplied Griggs 
with the details. Griggs himself invoiced the buyers who were to pay him 
rather than his nephew. The only money handled by Hills arose in respect of 
the isolated sale of a piece of bunting over the counter or when, on special 
instructions from Griggs, he presented a promissory note for payment on 
behalf of his uncle.! The bunting accounts thus show not only the quantities 
sold, they also show the names of the buyers. All the bunting buyers whose 
designations are shown in contemporary directories were ship chandlers or 
slopsellers.2. The principal buyer was the firm of ship chandlers at King 
Edward Stairs, Wapping, successively known as Jonathan Eade; Eade and 
Son; and Eade and Wilton. This firm (with its differing titles) held the standing 
contract for the supply to the naval dockyards at Chatham, Deptford, Ports- 
mouth, Sheerness and Woolwich of ‘colours and flags of all sorts’ made of 
both 11-inch ‘narrow bewper’ and 22-inch ‘broad bewper’, jacks and vanes of 
all sorts and many others.# 

The second agent, Thomas Fenn, clearly was more independent in status. 
His accounts show only the number of says received, sold, and unsold; the 
price at which they were sold, the amount therefore due (less factorage), and 
his remittances to Griggs in cash, notes of hand, or in kind (wool or yarn).4 The 
impression which emerges from the Fenn accounts, and from the often acri- 
monious exchange of letters between the two men, is that Fenn was a del 
credere agent being responsible himself for the recovery of money due from the 
sale of Griggs’ fabrics. 

From these accounts, maintained by or on behalf of the factors, together 
with the invoice compiled by the local carrier, Stephen Oliver, who made 
weekly journeys to London,® it is possible to estimate the volume of sales and 

1 P.R.O. C 104/19, Hill’s accounts. 

2 Buyers included: Campbell and Dick; Charles Digby; Captain Greig and Co; Robert 
Mangles; William Jesser; Fullergar and Co. See The Complete Guide to London or New Universal 


Director. 

3 P.R.O. Adm. 49/120, p. 173- ; 

4 P.R.O. CG 104/18 and 19, book g and Fenn’s accounts. Factorage was 1/— per piece. 

5 The carrier from Sudbury staged at the Spread Eagle in Gracechurch Street every Wednes- 
day night and left there at noon on Thursdays (Universal Director). 
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thereby total annual production. These estimates are shown in Table IV. The 
totals call for little comment. The years of maximum activity can clearly be 
correlated with years of war or preparation for war through naval expansion. 
It is noticeable also that during the years of slack or falling demand for bunting 
there is a compensatory increase in say and crepe production. The drop in 
1759 was due to the failing health of the clothier and his decision to reduce his 
enterprise prior to retirement. 


Table IV. Total Annual Production 


Bunting 

Crepes Says 
Year (all types) ; A 

(pieces) (pieces) (pieces) 
1742 327 
1743 1729 30 
1744 3797 10 15 
1745 2530 3 56 
1746 2831 49 
1747 3027 34 87 
1748 1839 10 327 
1749 1448 71 433 
1750 I511I 67 369 
1751 1672 49 519 
1752 1948 28 467 
1753 2017 19 180 
1754 2865 6 32 
1755 3438 25 
1750 3861 14 
TESST) 3949 
1758 4232 
1759 1637 
LIN 


The amount of money due in any one year to Griggs from fabric sales ranged 
from a few pounds from the small buyers to over £2,000 from the firm of Eade. 
The total sum was considerable; the average annual figure for sales between 
1755 and 1758, for example, was nearly £3,200.! He received payment in a 
number of ways. Very occasionally he was paid in coin or in Bank of England 
notes.2 Sometimes he was paid in Navy Bills (which he always accepted at a 
discount) ,? sometimes in bills of exchange drawn by his customers on a third 
person,* and sometimes he was given drawing rights on a fabric buyer.® As a 
rule, however, he was paid in promissory notes which matured at any time up 
to eight months from the date of issue. This contrast with practice elsewhere 
is worth noting in passing; in Lancashire the trade bill was more common; in 


1 P.R.O. C 104/19, book 27. 

2 E.g. ibid. book 10, entry dated 12 September 1748. No widespread circulation of the Bank’s 
notes in the Home Counties has been traced. J. Clapham, The Bank of England 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1944-5), I, 146. Cf. also 'T. S. Ashton, “The Bill of Exchange and Private Banks in 
Lancashire, 1790-1830’, Econ. Hist. Rev. XV (1945), 25-35, 26. 

3 Occasionally also Navy Bills reached Griggs from business associates in Sudbury. All such 
bills were discounted at the rate of about 6% per annum. (E.g. P.R.O. C 104/19, book 10, 
entries of 21 July and 2 August 1746). 

4 E.g. P.R.O. C 104/19, book 10, entry of 3 December 1742; Fenn’s accounts, bill drawn on 
Edward Seabrook dated 19 January 1749/50. 

5 P.R.O. C 104/19, book 27. 

8 Ashton, “The Bill of Exchange, etc.’ loc. cit.; An Eighteenth Century Industrialist (Manchester, 
1939), Pp. 102 et seq. 
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the Sudbury area and for most of the transactions Griggs made in London, in 
Bury, or at Stourbridge Fair, the note of hand was generally used.+ 

Although the notes of hand with which Griggs was normally paid were credit 
instruments, they usually circulated at their face value; this is discussed below. 
Hence the period of credit embodied in the note was in fact at no cost to Griggs. 
He did, nevertheless, extend credit to his fabric buyers on an informal, probably 
also on an involuntary, basis in that the buyers never paid their debts promptly. 
Even with the firm of Eade, which made regular payments, an interval of 
three months was common between receipt of the fabrics and payment of the 
bill;2 with some of the smaller buyers credit for up to 2 years was squeezed out 
of Griggs. 

Griggs could dispose of the notes of hand received in the course of trade in 
three ways: they could be held to maturity and presented to the issuer for 
cash; they could be circulated to meet trading obligations; or they could be 
sold for cash. Examples of all three methods are to be traced in the accounts, 
for one of the interesting features of these credit instruments was that they 
circulated at their face value both in London and in the country.* 

Griggs needed cash in coin primarily to meet the wages of his textile workers. 
To a large extent this need was met from the cash arising out of his grocery 
business. When this source proved inadequate he sold either a note of hand 
received in the course of his London trade or one which he issued himself.° 
When, perhaps, coin was in short supply locally, he sent notes of hand to his 
nephew in London who, selling the notes for coin, despatched it to Griggs 
secreted in bales of linen.® 

Trading obligations incurred by Griggs arose chiefly from his purchases of 
wool and groceries locally, in London, at Bury, or at Stourbridge Fair. Except 
for his London purchases for which he seems always to have paid cash,’ 
possibly because he was allowed a discount off the purchase price, Griggs met 
his debts with notes of hand. Generally speaking these were the notes received 
from the London fabric buyers. In September 1743, for example, at Stour- 
bridge Fair, he endorsed and paid to Joseph Nunn ‘on account of a lode of 
wool’ two of Eade’s notes worth £50. To the same man in February 1743/4 he 


1 The Act of 1704 had put bills and notes of hand on the same footing. J. M. Holden, The 
History of Negotiable Instruments in English Law (1955), Pp. 79-80, 116-7. Notes were freely 
negotiable on endorsement and, theoretically, were slightly simpler to use in so far as bills of 
exchange required an interchange of letters. In practice, bills were sometimes discounted by 
the drawer before they had been accepted by the drawee (Ashton, An Eighteenth Century In- 
dustrialist, p. 111). 

2 That is to say that Griggs, in a minor way, was financing naval expansion. Written into 
all the Navy contracts held by Eade was a six-month credit period; that the Navy Treasurer 
used this interest-free period to the full can be seen from the relevant entries in the Treasurer’s 
Ledgers. (See e.g. P.R.O. Adm. 20/185, Part 1, Nos: 1664-6, 2085, 2231, 2713, etc.). In keeping 
with normal practice, it is likely also that Eade’s tender price had been calculated to cover 
discount fees he might incur on the money market for prompt collection of sums due. 

3 P.R.O. C 104/19, book 19. 

4 It seems true to say that generally, where a note was not for an abnormally large amount 
and where the credit of the issuer or passer was known, all notes and bills circulated at their 
face value. (Cf. H. Thornton, An Enquiry into the nature and effects of the paper credit of Great Britain 
[1802] reprinted in McCulloch’s Scarce Tracts on paper currency and banking [1857], p. 163. For 
Lancashire see Ashton, ‘The Bill of Exchange, etc.’ loc. cit. 26; An Eighteenth Century Industrialist, 
pp. 106-7). 

5 E.g. P.R.O. C 104/19, book 10, entries of March 1742/3, July 1743, September 1743 and 
many others. 

6 In four months in 1756, almost £200 in cash was sent to Griggs in this manner. (Pana: 
C 104/19, Hill’s accounts). 

7 See P.R.O. C 104/18 and 19, books 6 and 10, passim. 
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paid Eade’s notes for £46 (due on 16 April) and again in March paid him 
more of Eade’s notes worth £44 and not due until 1 June 1744. In April 1746 
another transaction further illustrates the use of these notes as exchange media. 
On this occasion, buying wool for £78.7.0 and having with him notes worth 
in all £95, Griggs accepted as change a note from the vendor for £10.79 70 
‘which balance that account’.t 

The form of these home-made notes of hand (which Griggs was apparently 
prepared to accept in lieu of cash for any service or obligation) was probably 
very simple. The following transcript of a surviving example may be represent- 
ative.2 It was written by Griggs on a scrap of paper seven inches by three 
inches, torn, not very neatly, from a larger sheet: 


I promise to pay to Thos. Fenn or order two month After date one Hundred 
pounds for value Rec’d. P. Thos. Griggs £100 Ballingdon Feb. the 19, 1757. 


An interesting and unusual feature of this particular note is the appearance 
of an interest charge. When the note was presented for payment on 1g April, 
the maturity date, Griggs was able to meet it in cash only up to £6. The re- 
maining £94 of his obligation he met with a fresh note of hand (one issued 
by Eade) due on 12 June. Notwithstanding the general tendency for all such 
notes to circulate as cash, as illustrated above, in this instance Fenn charged 
interest on the £04 at five per cent per annum for 54 days until the fresh note 
matured.? The charging of interest in this isolated example points to the ex- 
istence of special factors, but no convincing explanation can be suggested for 
this departure from normal practice. However, it may be that Fenn needed 
coin for small cash payments, was involved in expense in obtaining it and 
passed this expense on to Griggs in the form of interest. 

In conclusion something can be said of the profits earned by Griggs in his 
textile enterprise. On only two occasions did he attempt a formal calculation 
of his textile profits; these are dated 1 January 1758 and 1759 respectively.4 
They state the number of pieces of bunting ‘sold and delivered’ during the 
previous year, the ‘profit’? per piece, presumably an average figure (which is 
not identical for both years),® and hence the total profit for the year. To cal- 
culate the profit on bunting for other years, the lower of the two profit margins 
calculated by Griggs has been used in conjunction with the figures shown in 
table IV. The profit on crepes and worsteds has been assumed to be the differ- 
ence between manufacturing costs shown in the analyses discussed above, and 
the prices at which the fabrics were sold.§ 

1 P.R.O. G 104/19, book 10. 

2 P.R.O. G 104/18, book 9, loose sheet enclosed. 


3 Not until 1771 was interest legally recognisable (Holden, of.cit. pp. 171-2). For one other 
example where interest was charged see P.R.O. CG 104/18, book g, loose sheet dated 6 August 
1759: 

4 P.R.O. CG 104/19, book 29. 
® See “Some Accounting Records of an Eighteenth Century Clothier’, loc.cit. 53. 
6 Some prices were: 


Fabric Price (per piece) 
27 yard say in 1739 25/— 
1741 27/- 
1748/9 39/— to 40/- 
1750/1 41/6 
30 yard say 120 skeins 62/— to 68/- 
TSO mess 77/- 
42 yard say 100/— to 105/— 
Bunting broad 17/—to 18/- 


narrow 8/6 to 9/6 
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Annual profits are shown in Table V below; they should be understood to 


include his salary since in none of his business activities did he assign any 
sum for this purpose. 


Table V Annual Profits from Textile Manufacture 


‘Total Amount 


Yeas (to nearest £) 
1742 30 
1743 167 
1744 358 
1745 251 
1746 270 
1747 291 
1748 225 
1749 219 
1750 205 
1751 272 
1752 260 
1753 223 
1754 274 
1755 340 
1756 385 
1757 389 
1758 416 
1759 wa 


Profits of this order of magnitude were probably common for the Essex 
clothier of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. They tend to 
confirm the impression that the ‘typical’ Essex clothier was less conspicuously 
wealthy than the West of England clothier but rather more well-to-do than 
the master-weaver clothier of the West Riding.? 


Australian National University 
Canberra 


1 Cf, this writer’s thesis, chapter IV. 


THE TRANSFER OF BRITISH FOREIGN LENDING, 1870-1913 } 
By A. G. FORD 


British foreign assets in this period resulted mainly from a re-investment 

abroad of income from abroad. For example, Imlah, referring to the 
growth of British income from foreign investments, says ‘If the estimates con- 
structed here are reasonably correct, the income from this source not only 
filled in whatever gaps were created by deficits on trade and services, but it 
also supplied most of the surpluses which were available for new investment 
abroad. Ever-growing, it became, by mid-seventies, the largest annual net 
credit item on this balance sheet, and it can be regarded thereafter as the 
major source of the phenomenally large amounts of capital which Britain 
continued to place abroad. British foreign investments, then, were a little like 
a revolving fund. A large part of the income was reinvested in the further 
development of other lands’.? 

Is this the right way of looking at it? It will be shown that this view is some- 
what misleading if it is interpreted in terms of economic causation. It will be 
asserted that it is better to regard interest and dividends from abroad as 
entering the British income stream in just the same way as receipts from the 
sale of exports, and being available for spending or saving without attaching 
special importance to them as the source of capital exports. Secondly in periods 
of active foreign lending Britain did not lend abroad a balance of payments 
surplus on current account which had been generated by factors unconnected 
with foreign lending; rather the decision to lend abroad — for example, by 
subscribing to a new overseas issue — (ex ante lending, it might be termed) itself 
created subsequently the current account surplus (the realised, or ex post, 
capital export) by expanding export values relatively to imports. 

The evidence for high or low capital exports is provided by estimates of the 
U.K. current account surplus after allowing for gold movements. For example, 
in the years 1895-1904 this surplus was less than in the years 1905-13 or 
1880-9, and it is concluded that the former period was one of low capital 
export, the latter two periods of high capital export. What factors, then, 
generated the increases or decreases in this item, which are such a striking 
feature of the years 1870-1913? In charts I and II are presented the ratio of 
export values to import values, expressed as a percentage (to give some indic- 
ation of relative movements in the balance of trade), overseas issues in London 
(to give some indication of ex ante lending and the actual raising of funds), 
foreign investment as computed from balance of payments estimates, and net 
income from abroad.? It will be seen that the similarity in broad movements 


[os purpose of this article is to challenge the view that the growth of 


_1 Lam indebted to Professor A. G. Pool and Dr H. J. Dyos for helpful criticism and comment. 
_® Albert H. Imlah, ‘British Balance of Payments and Export of Capital, 1816-1913", Economic 
History Review, 2nd ser. V (1952), 222. Compare also J. Knapp, ‘Capital Exports and Growth’, 
Economic Journal, LXVII (1957), 438, “The subsequent growth of this stock (sc. of British assets 
abroad) to £4,000 million in 1913 resulted from a partial re-investment of interest and profits 
due to Britain, and shows the power of compound interest.’ 
3 Nine-year moving averages have been employed in chart II in an endeavour to smooth 
out cyclical (short-run) fluctuations. 


The sources of the series are as follows: export and import values, U.K. Trade and Navigation 
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between the ratio of exports to imports on the one hand and overseas issues 
and foreign investment on the other is most striking. In periods of active 
foreign lending, as indicated by overseas issues, it is clear that export values 
rose relatively to import values, thereby lessening the adverse balance of trade 
(as compared with years of low overseas issues) and helping to bring about 
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Chart I 


i } : ; foreign investment 

ts; overseas issues, C. Hobson, The Export of Capital (1914), P- 2193 ; 

seep eats of dividends and interest, A. Imlah, op.cit.; home investment, pets bi 
‘Great Britain’s Capital Formation, 1865-1914’, Economica, New series XVIII (1951), 160. 
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the increased balance of payments surplus on current account, necessary if 
calculations of capital exports from balance of payments estimates are to show 
similar movements to overseas issues. Furthermore when issues declined, the 
ratio of exports to imports declined, thereby tending to worsen the balance of 
trade and, ceteris paribus, causing the current account surplus to decline. Net 
income from abroad, however, appears much less volatile, although without 
doubt the sharp rise in this item after 1905 helped the transfer of capital and 
provided a source of some of the heavy lending abroad between 1905 and 1913. 

Some impression of the absolute contribution made by shifts in exports 
relatively to imports towards variations in the current account surplus may be 
provided as follows. For example, in 1875-9 when foreign investment was low 
exports were 68:5 per cent of imports, whilst in 1870-4 they were 84-1 per 
cent. If the lower ratio had prevailed in 1870-4, the adverse balance of trade 
in these years would have amounted to £547 million instead of £277 million 
(this has been computed by taking estimated exports as 68-5 per cent of the 
actual import values in 1870-4, and it is thus assumed that imports would 
have been maintained despite lower export values); thus relative movements 
in exports contributed some £270 million to the £236 million difference 
between the balance of payments current account surpluses (allowing for gold 
movements) of 1870-4 and 1875-9. This method has been applied to five-year 
periods, and the results are presented in table I. This would indicate crudely 
that three quarters of the excess of foreign investment (i.e. current account 
surplus) in periods of high lending over that prevailing in periods of low lending 
was attributable to increases in export values relatively to imports, assuming 
that imports would have remained the same had exports and loans been lower.} 


Table I. (£ Million) 


(A) 
(1) (2) (3) 

Exports as Est. contribution Excess of foreign 

°% of imports of trade items with investment over 
respect to 1875-9 1875-9 
1870-4. 84-1 ++ 270 + 236 
1875-9 68:5 oO oO 
1880-4 73.5 + 99 +> 152 
1885-9 755 + 135 + 265 

(B) 
(1) (2) (3) 

Exports as Est. contribution Excess of foreign 

% of imports of trade items with investment over 
respect to 1900-4 1900-4 
1890-4. 70°6 + 107 “- 199 
1895-9 65°5 Oo + 16 
1900-4. 655 o fe) 
1905-9 750 + 381 + 443 
1910-3 80-2 + 423 + 603 
Totals 1879-1913 + 1415 + 1848 


Sources: (1) and (2) derived from U.K. Trade and Navigation Accounts ; 
(3) derived from Imlah, op.cit. 


1 If activity had been lower and imports thus had been reduced by 20 per cent, say, then the 
movements in trade items would have contributed 60 per cent. 
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It may thus be concluded that the movements in exports relatively to imports 
which occurred in the periods of high lending abroad as compared with low 
lending periods, played a prominent part in generating the higher current 
account surpluses. How, then, may these similar movements in overseas issues, 
exports as a percentage of imports, and realised.capital exports be explained? 

Let us consider the events when an Argentine railway company raised 
funds by a new issue in London. Part of these it employed to buy British rails 
and locomotives, thereby directly expanding British exports of investment 
goods, whilst the rest it transferred to Argentina to finance the construction of 
new track. As funds were spent in Argentina, incomes there rose and also 
purchases of imported consumption goods, of which Britain was an important 
supplier. Thus British exports of these goods tended to expand as a result of 
this indirect influence. More generally, from the Argentine side, lending to 
Argentina caused import purchases to expand relatively to exports (both 
through direct purchases of investment goods and induced purchases of con- 
sumption goods from abroad) and the ratio of exports to imports declined 
in periods of heavy borrowing, as chart III illustrates. Certainly a burst of 
British lending to Argentina increased Argentine import purchases, and, in 
particular, those from Britain. Ex ante lending (i.e. new issues for Argentina) 
by Britain, then, served to increase British exports to Argentina and thus to 
increase the British balance of payments surplus on current account (ex post 
lending). By 1913 British assets in Argentina were almost 10 per cent of total 
British assets abroad so that this case would not be negligible in its effects on 
the British balance of payments. 

Furthermore it is suggested that this experience was typical of a large part 
of British investment overseas (i.e. lending, whether in the form of new issues 
or the retention of profits, served to increase other countries’ purchases of 
British exports, directly or indirectly), so that such (ex ante) lending brought 
about a balance of payments surplus on current account (ex post lending) 
through movements in export values relatively to imports.” 

It may well be asked, however, why rising export values in these periods 
of active lending brought no roughly comparable increases in British imports 
through rising incomes (the operation of the foreign trade multiplier), so that 
the tendency of exports as a percentage of imports to rise would have been 
wiped out. First, an increase in exports will only bring, other things being 
equal, an equivalent increase in imports if the marginal propensity to save is 
zero — a condition manifestly not the case in Britain at that time. Secondly, 
although there was a marked tendency for home and foreign investment to 
move together in the short run, nevertheless the longer-run tendency was for 
increased foreign investment to take place at the expense of home investment. 
In chart IJ it is clear that the long-run waves of foreign investment have their 
peaks opposite the troughs in the waves of home investment so that when 
foreign investment was relatively high, home investment was low, and vice 
versa. Thus the income-generating influence of increased export sales was offset 
by the decline in home investment — so far as these underlying trends are 
concerned. Again British lenders, besides switching from home to foreign 


1 Sources of Chart III: exports and imports, Argentine official trade returns; London issues, 
author’s computations from The Economist ‘New Issues’ sections. Three-year moving averages 
have been used to smooth out random fluctuations due to harvest variations. 

2 A more indirect influence on British exports may be noted in the general case. During 
periods of high lending the borrowing countries’ purchases from countries other than Britain 
raised these countries’ incomes and hence their purchases of British exports. 
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investment, were perhaps tempted to diminish their ee pee 
so that they could employ their increased savings to peg é € pees 
tractive foreign securities being offered — more especially if t ee Series 
foreign assets were yielding a good return.! All these factors would mull 
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Chart II 


against the increase in import purchases which might have been expected 
otherwise from rising export values, induced by increased overseas issues. 
It might be argued that a third factor was responsible for influencing both 


! In the years of high capital export the ratio of net home investment plus realised foreign 
investment to national income is high (e.g. in 1872, 15-0 per cent and 15-2 per cent in 1913) 
whilst in years of low capital export it is low (e.g. in 1880, 9:2 per cent and 7-3 per cent in 
1894). With a balanced national budget these figures indicate the behaviour of the ratio of 
realised net domestic savings to national income, and may provide some guide to savings decisions 
(ex ante savings). These estimates are taken from J. H. Lenfant, op.cit. 
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export sales and new overseas issues in certain cases. For example, gold dis- 
coveries would increase incomes in the overseas country and its import purchases 
from Britain, as well as attracting fresh British capital for further similar 
ventures. However this new influx of funds would raise incomes and import 
purchases from Britain yet further and so bring about its transfer in the manner 
suggested earlier. 
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Chart III 


Surely something on these general lines is necessary to explain why these 
bursts of capital investment abroad by Britain were managed with so little 
disruption to the British balance of payments. They created their own surplus 
on current account, largely through inducing movements in export values 
relatively to import values, whilst in the short run other balance of payments 
items remained stable. Furthermore, if the transfer of funds abroad in the 
form of sterling bills to finance foreign construction ventures tended to outrun 
the available surplus of receipts from overseas over payments and to lead to 
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the export of gold, an increase in Bank rate and the London market rate of 
discount speedily staunched this drain by their counterbalancing influence 
on other international capital movements. However if British foreign lending 
had not influenced export values, as in the French case,! we might well have 
seen the disruption of the Gold Standard in this period or have heard less 


about its smooth working. 


University of Leicester 


1 See H. D. White, ‘The French International Accounts 1880-1913’ (Harvard, 1933). 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XXXVIT. THE MEASUREMENT OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
By W. A. COLE 


I 


ORE than twenty years have elapsed since Professor Hoffmann first 

published the results of his pioneer attempt to chart the course of 

British industrial growth in the past two-and-a-half centuries, and 
nearly ten since he summarized some of his findings for the benefit of English 
readers in the pages of the Economic History Review.! During that time his index 
of industrial production has certainly had a powerful influence on our ideas 
about the development of the British economy. Thus, it has helped not only 
to dispel some of the gloomier misconceptions about the ‘Great Depression’ 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, but has also been used to demon- 
strate that that period did see a significant fall in the rate of growth of both 
industrial production and output per head; while more recently it appears to 
have provided much of the statistical basis of Professor Rostow’s view that the 
‘take-off into self-sustained growth’ finds its classical expression in a dramatic 
and relatively sudden transformation of the British economy in the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century.? But now, as a result of the industry of Drs 
Chaloner and Henderson of the University of Manchester, we have a trans- 
lation of Professor Hoffmann’s extended account of his work and conclusions ;3 
and it must be confessed that the criticisms which can be — and in part already 
have been 4 — levelled against its statistical foundations are not calculated to 
increase our confidence in the superstructure which has been erected upon 
them. 

Professor Hoffmann’s index is in effect a series of linked indices, for seven 
consecutive and overlapping periods, each of which was obtained by taking 
a weighted arithmetic average of the output relatives of different industries. 
The weights used were based on the author’s estimate of the percentage con- 
tribution made by each industfy to the net value of total industrial output 
in the base year of each weighting period. Professor Hoffmann tells us re- 
markably little about how he arrived at these estimates, and since the material 
available for making them before the first Census of Production in 1907 is very 
slender, we must assume that the margin of error involved is considerable. 
But even on this basis it is clear that the coverage of the index during the first 
century of its life is very poor. In the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
industries represented account for only about half the total estimated output, 
and for the first forty years the figure is as low as 15 per cent. Moreover, until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, many of the series which go to make up 


1 W. Hoffmann, ‘Ein Index der industriellen Produktion fir Grossbritannien seit dem 18. 
Jahrhundert’, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XL (1934), 383-98; “The Growth of Industrial Pro- 
duction in Great Britain’ Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. II (1949), 162-80. 

2 W. W. Rostow, ‘The Take-Off into Self-Sustained Growth’, Economic Journal, LXVI (1956), 
25-48. 

"3 Walther G. Hoffmann, British Industry, 1700-1950. Translated by W. O. Henderson and 
W. H. Chaloner (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955). 

4 See, in particular, the reviews by Phyllis Deane in the Economic Journal, LXVI (1956), 

493-500, and by J. F. Wright in the Journal of Economic History, XVI (1956), 356-64. 
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the aggregate are most unlikely to represent accurately the trend of total 
output in the industries concerned. The estimates of coal production, for ex- 
ample, are based on the statistics of coastal shipments to London, and make no 
allowance for the expansion of inland coalfields in the canal era. On page 229 
Professor Hoffmann introduces a table which is designed to show, on the basis 
of figures for isolated years, that the trend of coal shipments corresponded very 
closely with the probable trend of total output from British mines. The source 
of the author’s index of the total output of coal is not explicitly stated, but for 
the eighteenth century it apparently derives from the well-known estimates 
quoted in the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal in 1871;1 and since 
these were themselves heavily dependent on statistics of coal shipments,” it 
cannot be claimed that the exercise is very convincing. Again, the index of 
copper production relates to the output of Cornwall alone, and ignores both 
the rise and fall of the phenomenally rich Anglesey mines in the last thirty 
years of the eighteenth century, and, it would seem, the increasingly large 
quantities of foreign ore which were already being smelted in Britain as early 
as the second quarter of the nineteenth.? Above all, until 1820 the series for 
woollens, which dominates the index for over half the eighteenth century,? is 
based on part of the output in the West Riding of Yorkshire alone — although 
this was precisely the period of the Yorkshire industry’s rise to national pre- 
dominance — and for thirty years even this series gives the annual output only 
in terms of pieces of cloth which are believed to have varied substantially in 
length. 

Nor is this all. It is perhaps unfair to object that Professor Hoffmann’s 
various indices take no account of changes in the quality of the products 
produced: this is a perennial index number problem which can never be 
completely resolved, and certainly not in an historical series of this type. It 
may even be, as Professor Hoffmann himself suggests elsewhere, that the 
distortions introduced into the overall picture on this account are often 
relatively small.° But we certainly should not assume that this factor will only 
have a negligible influence on the series for individual industries, especially 
when these are called upon to cope with such major changes as the transition 
from sailing to steamships, or the introduction of cotton cloth in place of the 
coarse cotton-linens which constituted the output of the British ‘cotton’ 
industry before the introduction of Arkwright’s water-frame in the 1770’s. 
Moreover, the problem is aggravated in this case by the fact that Professor 
Hoffmann’s index inevitably relies very heavily on figures of raw material 
consumption or imports as substitutes for genuine output statistics. This is 
true, for example, of the series for the manufacturing branches of the metal 
industries, nearly all the textile industries (except the series for West Riding 
woollens already mentioned), the woodworking, leather and rubber trades, 
most of the food industries, and, until 1913, the representatives of the chemical 
industry. Such statistics can provide a useful guide to output trends, provided 
their use is based upon an adequate knowledge of the history of the industries 
concerned. But the indiscriminate use of them without any serious attempt to 


1 Parl. Papers, 1871, XVIII, 852. 

2 Until 1780 they were obtained by multiplying the vend of the northern ports by four, while 
for the later years they were based on London imports. 

3 See, for example, P. P. 1847 (637), LIX, 39. 

4 The series actually accounts for nearly 70 per cent of the total weight of the industries 


represented in the index from its first appearance in 1739 until 1760; and for 40 or 50 per cent 
from then until the end of the century. 


5 Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. II (1949), 180. 
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assess the margins of error involved inevitably fosters the suspicion that the 
results may be vitiated by a systematic bias due to growing economies in the 
use of raw materials and increasing fabrication of the final product, as well as 
the sporadic errors which may be occasioned by variations in the character of 
the output which the series are supposed to represent. 

Since Professor Hoffmann undertook his study a good deal of additional 
trade and excise statistics have become available, particularly for the earlier 
part of his period, but it is still true — and likely to remain so — that any further 
attempt to press the available series for the eighteenth century into an index 
would invite the same kind of criticism as Professor Hoffmann’s. But for the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the weaknesses of the Hoffmann index are 
in part due to the carelessness with which the various series have been con- 
structed, a fault which can only be excused by the Promethean nature of the 
task which the author set himself. 

Consider, for instance, the series which Professor Hoffmann gives us for iron 
and steel. We are told that the index of iron and steel production combines 
‘the production of (i) pig-iron and (11) steel — without counting twice the pig- 
iron used to make steel’ (p. 235). It is unfortunate that Professor Hoffmann 
gives no further details of the procedure he employed in making these estimates, 
since a comparison of his final series with the recorded statistics of the output of 
pig-iron and steel shows that in fact he has somehow obtained exactly the same 
results as if he had double counted the iron used in the manufacture of steel. 
Moreover, it should be noted that as he uses estimates of iron and steel con- 
sumption — obtained by adding net imports to his figures for iron and steel 
production — as an index of engineering output, the same error presumably 
underlies his series for the manufacturing branches of the industry. ‘This matter 
aside, however, it may be asked whether a procedure which involves treating 
a ton of steel as equivalent to a ton of pig-iron could be expected to yield even 
a rough indication of the growth of either branch of the industry. In the case of 
iron and steel production, the correct procedure would surely have been to 
add together the figures of iron and steel output after weighting both series 
on the basis of the value added at each stage of production.! As for the engi- 
neering series, the procedure described by Professor Hoffmann might, if 
carried out, have provided a tolerably good index of the weight of iron and 
steel consumed. But since steel is more economical for most purposes than iron, 
it would again seem desirable to devise a method of weighting the components 
if the combined input series is to be used as an index of engineering output.? It 
is difficult to make a guess at the effect of all these errors, but, as it happens, it 
seems possible that in the period before 1914 the dual errors in the engineering 
series may tend to cancel each other out.’ After the First World War, however, 


1 This might not be as straightforward as it appears. The value added in modern steel 
production is something like eight times the corresponding figure for pig output, but since steel 
was first introduced on a large scale as a substitute for puddled iron — which nowhere figures 
in Professor Hoffmann’s calculations — the construction of a satisfactory index would also 
require that some allowance should be made for the value added in the puddling process. 

2 The difference between the methods of procedure suggested may be clarified by some 
simplified formulae. In the case of iron and steel production, the formula might be Ny I + N55, 
where N; and Ns represent the appropriate net output weights. Assuming for the sake of sim- 
plicity that the conversion ratio for pig-iron into steel is 1: 1, the corresponding series for the 
engineering series would then be N;(I-S) + N,S. Professor Hoffmann appears, of course, to 
have used I + S in both cases. ¥ 

3 In the 1870’s and eighties, for example, when steel output was rising rapidly, other writers 
estimates suggest that total iron and steel consumption changed very little. Hoffmann s meee 
of engineering output implies an increase of 50 per cent during this period, which is at least 
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they appear to reinforce one another, with the result that the series exaggerates 
the decline in engineering output in the immediate post-war years. The index 
of iron and steel production, on the other hand, may well contain a serious 
downward bias throughout the period from 1870 to 1930. 

I have told this tangled story in some detail because it illustrates the kind of 
difficulties which the unwary student, who seeks to use the series compiled by 
Professor Hoffmann, is liable to encounter. In the light of such criticisms it 
would be easy to dismiss the author’s work as worthless, and certainly the 
series he provides for individual industries are of strictly limited value. A large 
part of his book is devoted to the analysis of the ‘long-waves’ which he claims 
to have detected in the growth of both individual industries and total output, 
and to a demonstration of the proposition that the life-histories of British 
industries have usually been characterized by phases of accelerating growth, 
retarded growth, and finally absolute decline. It is unlikely that the general 
drift of Professor Hoffmann’s conclusions on such topics would be much 
affected by the type of criticisms outlined here. But for the purposes for which 
economic historians are perhaps more likely to want to use them, it would be 
most unwise to place any reliance on the series provided without first subjecting 
them to careful scrutiny. It is difficult to know, for example, what to say about 
the results obtained by those writers who have attempted to divide Hoffmann’s 
iron and steel series by indices of employment derived from census data — except 
that it now seems rather unlikely that they can have much connexion with 
output per head. On the other hand, it does not follow that defects in the 
component series necessarily invalidate conclusions which may be drawn from 
the index of total output. Moreover, since historians must often do the best 
they can with defective evidence, we still need to know how much credence 
we may reasonably attach to the broad outlines of the picture which Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann’s index suggests. I therefore propose to devote the remainder 
of this note to a brief consideration of this question. 


II 


For the eighteenth century the question is comparatively easy to answer. 
Between 1700 and 1780, according to Professor Hoffmann, the annual rate of 
growth of industrial output hardly ever exceeded two per cent, and the annual 
average during this period was only 0-9 per cent. From 1780 to 1792, however, 
the rate of increase rose to over three per cent and maintained a level of over 
two per cent for nearly a century. Hence the author’s claim ‘that the change 
in the rate of production which occurred about 1780 was so definite that it 
clearly marks an epoch in the evolution of Britain’s economy’ (p. 32). 

At first sight this conclusion appears to have a good deal of independent 
testimony to support it. Since Professor Nef challenged the traditional chro- 
nology of the Industrial Revolution,! the view has certainly been gaining 
ground that the 1780’s witnessed a marked acceleration in the tempo of 
economic change and it is unlikely that this view will now be lightly dismissed 
by anyone familiar with the history of the period. But this is not to say that it 
should be invested with quite the critical significance which Professor Hoffmann 
claims for it. Certainly, in view of what has been said about the basis of his 


plausible. Cf. C. T. Saunders, ‘Consumption of Raw Materials in the United Kingdom: 1851- 

1950’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Series A, CXV (1952), 313-53; A. K. Cairncross 

Home and Foreign Investment, 1870-1913 (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 158-66. 
1 J. U. Nef, ‘The Industrial Revolution Reconsidered’, 7. Econ. Hist. III (1943), I-31. 
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index in the eighteenth century, the latter lends little authority to such a 
conclusion. Moreover, two other major indicators of economic change, the 
statistics of foreign trade and the movement of population, suggest that 
developments thirty or forty years earlier in the century have at least as much 
claim on our attention. In this connexion the trade series is particularly 
significant, for in later periods the movement of foreign trade usually 
agrees fairly well with the general shape of the industrial production curve. In 
the eighteenth century, on the other hand, both series suggest a rapid ex- 
pansion in the last quarter of the century of roughly the same magnitude, but 
in the early part of the century the percentage increase in the volume of 
imports and exports was roughly twice the increase in industrial production 
recorded by Hoffmann’s index. The gap between the two series steadily 
widens in each successive decade up to 1770, but it becomes particularly 
marked in the period after 1745 when the rate of growth of foreign trade more 
than doubled.! 

Of course, we cannot assume that the totals of imports and exports provide 
us with a reliable index of the growth of the whole industrial economy, though 
it is clear that in the eighteenth century a substantial proportion of Britain’s 
industrial output went overseas,2 and the trade statistics probably reflect 
industrial progress at least as accurately as any index which might be con- 
structed from the available data. But in fact what we know about the history 
of the home industries is open to a similar interpretation. This is not the place 
to argue the case in detail, but it may be pointed out that although both the 
iron and cotton industries undoubtedly witnessed an unprecedented expansion 
of output in the last quarter of the century, developments in a number of other 
industries show that this break-through may have been accompanied by 
temporary losses elsewhere. The linen and silk industries, for example, — which 
only figure in Hoffmann’s index towards the end of the century — seem both 
to have grown much more slowly after 1780 than before; and an investigation 
of the growth of woollen output 3 suggests that the experience of Britain’s 
premier industry was much the same. In the case of copper, which in the 
1780’s was probably more important by value than the domestic output of 
iron, the output between 1787 and 1800 may even have fallen slightly. More- 
over, the indicators we possess for a wide range of industries — the manufacturing 
branches of the iron and steel industry, non-ferrous metals, coal, candles, 
paper and glass-making, the timber trades and all the major textile industries 
— point to a marked expansion of output in the middle decades of the century 
which in many cases can be dated from the late 1740’s. In short, I would 
argue that there is no very good reason for accepting the conclusion suggested 
by the Hoffmann index and plenty of evidence to show that this index gives a 
distorted picture of the phases of growth and may even seriously underestimate 
the rate over a large part of the century. 

After 1800 the position is different. In the eighteenth century we are dealing 
with a largely pre-statistical age when any attempt to assess the probable 
trends in the economy must involve a large measure of subjective judgment. 


1 These remarks relate to the volume of imports and exports (excluding re-exports) and are 
based on revised series for eighteenth-century foreign trade prepared by the present writer 
which, it is hoped, will shortly be published. 

2 In such cases, figures are little more than guesswork, but on the basis of contemporary 
estimates it seems possible that the proportion may have been as high as a third, although it 
certainly varied in the course of the century. ; ; 

3 Phyllis Deane, ‘The Output of the British Woollen Industry in the Eighteenth Century’, 


F. Econ. Hist. XVII (1957), 207-23- 
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In the nineteenth century, however, we are moving into an age when, on the 
one hand, the supply of statistics becomes steadily more abundant, and, on 
the other, the growing complexity of the economy increasingly demands the 
use of statistical methods of analysis. This change in the situation is reflected 
in the composition of Professor Hoffmann’s index. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it includes some 26 series which together accounted for 
more than three-quarters of the ‘estimated total output; and by the end the 
number of series represented had risen to over 40. In these circumstances the 
evidence of the index need be rejected only if there is some reason to suspect a 
serious collective bias in the series included or excluded which might make the 
movement of the aggregate unrepresentative of the trend of total output. Now 
the index suggests, of course, that after a period of sustained and remarkably 
steady expansion from 1818-55, when the volume of output increased by 3-4 
per cent per annum, the rate of growth began to fall, dipped sharply below 2 
per cent in the 1870’s, and, with the exception of a brief interlude in the 
eighties and nineties, continued to fall until the first World War. It has been 
suggested, however, that in the early part of the nineteenth century, when 
most of the major export industries are included and the small home industries 
are inevitably omitted, the rate of growth may be exaggerated; whereas, at 
the end of the century, when new industries were rapidly coming to the fore, 
the rate of growth may be under-estimated.! Moreover, we should perhaps 
add to the latter consideration the reflection that the possibility of a systematic 
downward bias in the index arising from the widespread use of input series as 
output indicators is likely to become greater in the advanced stages of industrial 
development. How serious the possibilities of error are in these cases will not be 
easy to decide until someone else is brave enough to follow in Professor Hoff- 
mann’s footsteps and undertake a thorough investigation of the whole field. 
All one can do at the moment is to hazard the guess that the likelihood of error 
before 1830 and after 1870 seems greater than in the intervening decades. 

In the twentieth century, however, it is possible to check the reliability of 
the index by other evidence, and this may afford some clue to the margins of 
error involved in earlier periods. Professor Arthur Lewis points out that the 
index under-estimates the growth of output in the period between the Censuses of 
Production of 1907 and 1924 by something like 20 per cent,? but it seems likely 
that this is less serious on a long-term view than might appear at first sight. 
We now have a new index of industrial production for the early part of the 
twentieth century which draws on a much wider range of material than Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann’s, and uses the very full data for Census of Production years 
as pivots which largely determine its overall trend.3 A comparison of this new 
index with Professor Hoffmann’s tends to confirm the view that the errors in 
the latter arise more from the major changes in the economy in the years 
immediately after the first World War than from a persistent downward bias 
of the type we have been considering.4 At the beginning of the century there 


I Jack. Wright, loc. cit. p. 362. Professor Hoffmann himself thinks his index may overstate the 
rate of growth before 1780, but claims that after that date the fortunes of the industries included 
largely determined the trend of output of those which lay outside (pp. 34-5). 


f RS W. Arthur Lewis, Economic Survey, 1919-1939 (1949), pp- 80, 208-9; The Manchester School 
XX (1952), 135. 


3K. S. Lomax, ‘New Index-Numbers of Industrial Production, 1900-1038’. Lond: 
Cambridge Economic Bulletin (June, 1958). io a 


is IDE, Ife Coppock, ple Climacteric of the 18g0’s: A Critical Note’, The Manchester School, 
XXIV (1956), 10. The comparison is made difficult by the fact that Professor Hoffmann’s index 
includes building only in the form of a double ten-year moving average. It would therefore be 
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certainly appears to be a slight downward bias in the Hoffmann index which 
amounts in the course of fifteen years to about 5 per cent; but then, after a 
disastrous slump in the period 1920~4, it records, if anything, a higher rate of 
increase than the new index. Since most of the factors making for error in 
Professor Hoffmann’s index are likely to operate with greater force in the 
twentieth century than the latter part of the nineteenth, it is difficult to believe 
that the downward bias in the series over, let us say, the period 1870-1900 is 
likely to amount to as much as 10 per cent. This might require a slight modifi- 
cation of the conclusions which have been drawn from Professor Hoffmann’s 
index about the course of economic growth after 1870, but unless it can be 
shown that the bias in the early part of the nineteenth century is even more 
serious, it would certainly not invalidate them. 

In conclusion, then, it seems probable that, despite the very serious defects 
in the component series, Professor Hoffmann’s index does provide us with a 
reasonable guide to long-term trends in the economy over a substantial part 
of the period it covers. We have argued that for the eighteenth century it 
must be regarded as worse than useless, and for the twentieth we have other, 
more satisfactory guides. But for the nineteenth century the conclusions drawn 
from it by Professor Hoffmann and others must, I think, continue to command 
some respect. Of course, it can still be argued that, having been whittled away 
at its weakest points, it is only a matter of time before, like the classical theory 
of the manor, the index is seriously challenged on its home ground. Even so, 
the author deserves the gratitude of English scholars for his heroic attempt to 
provide historians and economists alike with some sort of compass in a still 
largely uncharted field. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 


desirable to eliminate building frorn the new index and to compare it with Professor Hoffmann’s 
index excluding building. But since it proved impossible to ‘unscramble’ the Lomax index, I 
have combined Lomax’s series for building with Professor Hoffmann’s Index excluding building, 
according to the latter’s weights. The results are as follows (1g00-04 = 100): 


Index of 
Lomax Hoffmann Relationship 
1905-9 105 104 101 
1g1O-14 113 110 103 
1915-19 106 101 105 
1920-4 117 99 118 
1925-9 144 122 118 
1930-5 151 129 117 


It should perhaps be added that, as one would expect of a series heavily influenced by 
‘cyclically-conscious’ industries, and relying so much on input indicators which take no accousit 
of stock changes, the comparison for individual years shows that Hoffmann’s series greatly over- 
estimates cyclical fluctuations. Frorn 1920-1, for example, the drop in the new index is 19 per 
cent, compared with 31 in Professor Hoffmann’s. 


XXXVIII. ROBERT TORRENS AND CLASSICAL ECONOMICS 1 


By T. W. HUTCHISON 


HoUGH Robert Torrens was not an outstandingly great or original 

political economist, at various junctures he wielded some influence, in- 

tellectual or political, developed some new idea, or was nearer some 
truth, or further from error, than some of his better-known contemporaries. 
But above all there is the extreme length and productiveness of his career, cover- 
ing almost exactly half a century, during which he took an energetic part in 
many of the most important debates on economic theory and policy. His first 
work (1808) dealt with the Physiocratic doctrines of William Spence, and 
his last, on currency problems, came out in 1858, a year after the first Australian 
articles of Jevons. In between, he had contributed to the Bullion controversy 
(1812), had played a central part in the great post-war Ricardian period, as 
a founder of the Political Economy Club, and as an early developer of such 
fundamental ideas as diminishing returns and comparative costs. In the 
thirties and forties he had been second only to Wakefield in advancing the 
political cause and theoretical rationale of colonization. As well as for many 
years waging an ardent if rather eccentric campaign on behalf of an imperial 
tariff system, he was also the first to propose the separation of the Issue and 
Banking departments of the Bank of England, several years before the 1844 Act. 
Furthermore, many of Torrens’ writings with their multifarious editions and 
alterations, have been as little known, rare, and inaccessible, as they are 
numerous. An authoritative account of his work, therefore, on the one hand 
represents a valuable contribution to scholarship, and on the other, can pro- 
vide the thread for a most interesting commentary on the development of 
economic theories and policies in Britain in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. 

This is the dual opportunity which Professor Robbins has discerned and 
brilliantly taken, bringing to bear a knowledge of economic literature, ancient 
and modern, unequalled in this country, and a power of lucid exposition which 
can hardly ever have been employed with such unquestionable success. In 
expounding an argument Professor Robbins has never been one to, so to speak, 
underclub himself verbally, and we hear of ‘famous’ meetings and ‘celebrated’ 
chapters of which perhaps hardly a dozen people in this country have more 
than the haziest knowledge. On the other hand, the absence from this book of 
the pungent foot-notes, the old swingeing back-handers at Historical econo- 
mists, Institutionalists, Coleridge, Schmoller et al., which so enlivened Pro- 
fessor Robbins’ previous writings — though it may be welcome from some points 
of view — may be noticed by the critic or reviewer with a tinge of regret. 

Professor Robbins marshalls his account under four main subject-headings 
to which Torrens especially devoted himself: Central Theories of Distribution 
and Value (Domestic and International); Money and Banking; Colonization; 
and Commercial Policy. This organisation does not seem to confuse or conflict 
with the chronological story of Torrens’ writings, but it may rather streamline 
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away some of the rough edges of his thought, for example his views on hours 
of labour, or his remarkable prediction that ‘twenty years hence there will 
scarcely exist a doubt respecting any’ of the fundamental principles of political 
economy. There is a Bibliographical Appendix consisting of a catalogue 
raisonné of eighty-four items (including two novels) which is a massive and 
most admirable scholarly labour to which all future students will be indebted. 


Il 


The general outlines of Torrens’ main contributions to the theories of distri- 
bution and value (domestic and international) have been broadly familiar 
from one or two of his less unknown works such as the Essay on the External Corn 
Trade. But Professor Robbins is able to present a much more precise and de- 
tailed account. The chapters on Torrens’ Theory of Money and Banking are 
an extremely expert and valuable addition to the literature of the controversy 
between the Currency and Banking Schools. An anti-bullionist down to about 
1819, Torrens, from the early thirties, became one of the most vigorous cam- 
paigners for the Currency Principle, without ever explaining or scarcely even 
acknowledging his change of view. Professor Robbins is by no means as dismis- 
sive of Tooke’s ideas as he seemed to be in some previous obiter dicta, and he 
holds the balance very fairly between Torrens and his opponents. Apparently, 
however, he is not prepared to concede that Tooke’s ideas, rather than those 
of Torrens, have proved more fertile in modern monetary theory from Wicksell 
onwards. 

Torrens’ main analytical contribution to the theory of commercial policy 
was that of giving one of the first analyses of the process by which, on certain 
assumptions, a country can move the terms of trade in its favour by imposing 
a tariff. Unlike others who were early to demonstrate this analytical point 
(e.g. J. S. Mill) he used it in arguing long and fervently against unilateral 
tariff reductions by Britain (such as that of 1846) and in favour of an Imperial 
Zollverein. In some of his later perorations where he castigates the ‘economists’ 
and ‘the Enlightened Liberals of England’, ‘Torrens appears as a kind of proto- 
type Empire Crusader (complete with self-pitying shackles and Americo- 
phobia). Professor Robbins is sympathetically restrained in his account of 
Torrens’ arguments, claiming that on this subject ‘the main Classical tradition 
was confused’ (p. 256) and holding that “we must surely concede that his re- 
cognition ... that where there is completely independent sovereignty, there 
is always the probability of monopolistic restriction of the territorial division 
of labour, had a good deal more in it than a hundred years of liberal orthodoxy 
has often been willing to recognise’. This is a concession which might perhaps, 
on examination, be thought to need considerable extension in various other 
directions, now that ‘we’ (or liberal orthodoxy) have started to make con- 
cessions. 

Professor Robbins’ account of Torrens’ theory of colonization is of great 
historical and theoretical interest, since the economic case for or against 
colonies turned mainly on a fundamental point of classical macro-economic 
analysis. The Turgot-Smith analysis of the automatic investment of all savings, 
with its sweeping implications for policy, had been strictly held to by James 
Mill and Ricardo, and in some earlier writings by Bentham and J. S. Mill. 
It is clear that if, in accordance with the Turgot-Smith theory, the rate of 
interest always smoothly adjusts, ex-ante and ex-post, the total of voluntary 
saving to investment at a satisfactory level of activity, there will never be a case 
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for colonial investment outlets to stimulate investment and total activity, or 
for public works at home. Bentham had changed his views on colonial develop- 
ment, and on public investment, along with an abandonment of the Turgot- 
Smith analysis. There also seems to have been an almost equally complete 
change in the views of J. S. Mill, if one compares his criticisms of Blake (1824), 
with Book IV, Chapter 5 of The Principles, where he argues the case for public 
works. But Mill seems to have been far from clear in his own mind as to his 
change of view, or its implications, and not only, of course, never acknowledges 
that his views had changed, but claimed that his later arguments, and those of 
Wakefield, which he professed to accept, marked no break with Smithian- 
Ricardian orthodoxy. Professor Robbins cogently points out how completely 
Mill missed the point (p. 277). 

As for Torrens, in his first work he seems — as Mr Corry has recently shown — 
to have accepted the possibility of a case for government investment to counter- 
act a depression, strictly opposed by the orthodox Smithian analysis. But in 
1819 he expressed an acceptance of the Turgot-Smith analysis, specifically 
invoking James Mill and J. B. Say, and receiving the full approval of Ricardo 
in arguing that ‘general over-production’, or stagnation, was ‘impossible’, 
since ‘the supply of one set of commodities constituted the demand for an- 
other’. The critical and essentially ‘Classical’ point is his exclusion, by as- 
sumption, of hoarding (of which exclusion, of course, no more than any of 
the ‘Classicals’ did he draw or see the full logical implications) : 

With the exception of a few insane misers who hoard their treasures, all 

persons are desirous of consuming whatever wealth they can command, 

either productively, with a view to improving their condition, or else un- 
productively, with a view to immediate enjoyment (Edinburgh Review, Oct. 


1819, p. 473). 


However, already by 1821 in the preface to The Essay on the Production of Wealth 
he is moving away again from ‘Classical’ orthodoxy. It is true that with 
characteristic exuberance he says of the Mill-Say doctrine that ‘it embraces 
the very key-stone of economical science’, but he goes on that it ‘is not correct 
in the general and unqualified sense in which these distinguished writers have 
stated it’. In his final chapter on aggregate supply and demand he argues 
(again counter to Smithian orthodoxy) that general over-production is 
possible, (though only via ‘partial’ over-production), and that in a depression 
‘the desire of turning goods into money is rendered more intense than the 
desire of turning money into goods’, — thus, presumably without realising it, 
contradicting his generalisation about hoarding in the 181g article. Indeed, his 
suggestions for countering short-run fluctuations certainly show a keen aware- 
ness of the problems, and is far from excluding them by dogmatic assumption, 
though his theoretical analysis is certainly pretty obscure. 

By 1835, however, in The Colonization of South Australia he passes over to a 
vigorous offensive against orthodox classical macro-economic analysis, and 
one might wish that he had named a few names in the following denunciation: 

There is a school of political economists who assume, that capital possesses 

some occult quality, or influence, by which it creates for itself the field on 

which it is employed, and renders demand co-extensive with supply. Eco- 
nomists of this school contend, that though there may be partial, there 

cannot be general over-trading; and that when over-trading occurs, a 

certain remedy for the evil may be found, in transferring capital from those 

employments in which it is in excess, to those in which it is deficient. With 
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the economists who take the ‘high priori road’, and anticipate the results of 
science by assuming the facts from which their principles are deduced, I 
presume not to contend. But to those who regard political economy as an 
inductive science, the principles of which are nothing more than general 
facts established by experience, I confidently submit the following consider- 
ations, as showing that capital cannot create for itself the field of profitable 
employment. (Quoted by Professor Robbins, p. 179). 


Torrens is surely justified in claiming that such a school of thought indeed 
existed, and, in fact, it may immediately be identified as the school of Adam 
Smith, James Mill, and Ricardo (which might perhaps render the adjective 
‘Classical’ not inappropriate for describing it). This school of thought was 
followed, though not so meticulously, by J. B. Say, and was adhered to in 
some of their earlier writings, though later abandoned, by Bentham and J. S. 
Mill. In some of its implications it is fully stated in Cairnes’ Leading Principles 
(1874) and is traceable at any rate in other of its implications — though not al- 
ways dominant — in Béhm-Bawerk, J. B. Clark, Cassel, Marshall, Cannan, 
and, paradoxically, in J. A. Hobson. It emerged into political prominence, 
in one of its implications, in “The Treasury View’ of 1929. 

It is not quite clear how much Torrens owed to Wakefield. However, 
Professor Robbins describes the Wakefield-Torrens argument for developing 
investment outlets in colonial territories as simply ‘in many respects an an- 
ticipation of modern stagnation theory’ (p. 248). This might underestimate 
somewhat its general significance. The Wakefield-Torrens analysis above all 
marked a break with the Turgot-Smith doctrine, which, as Schumpeter has 
shown, was so long prominent in orthodox analysis right down to Bohm- 
Bawerk, Marshall and after. In Torrens’ day the distinction between long-run 
secular and short-run cyclical processes was not as clear-cut as it is today, and, 
in any case, Torrens had made a break with classical orthodoxy in his analysis 
of short-run fluctuation in the Essay on The Production of Wealth. If this break in 
the Turgot-Smith theory and its implication had been opened more widely 
and more generally, then ‘a hundred years of liberal orthodoxy’ might have 
had to make, much more explicitly, much earlier and even more consequential 
concessions — long before the 1930’s at any rate. 


Ill 


There is only one point at which any major disagreement with Professor 
Robbins seems reasonable, and that occurs when, attempting some historical 
generalisations and classifications, he seeks to set Torrens’ contribution against 
‘The General Background of Classical Thought’, and to generalise about “The 
Classical Outlook’, ‘Classical Economics’, and ‘Classical Doctrine’ (always 
with a very capital C). Of course, in Professor Robbins’ previous work on the 
theory of economic policy this aggregation, or reification, ‘Classical Political 
Economy’, was at the centre of the main argument, which started from the 
sort of aggregation or ‘lumping’ procedure of which Pigou accused Keynes 
(except that whereas Keynes lumped different economists together as ‘classical’ 
in order to attack them, Professor Robbins lumped in order to defend or extol, 
_ rather arbitrarily including in his ‘Classical’ aggregation Hume and Bentham, 
which was certainly helpful to the prestige of some of the other elements). We 
must emphasise that in this book this highly debatable ‘Classical’ concept has 
no such central réle to play and only becomes obtrusive in two or three pages 
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at the beginning of the Recapitulation (p. 233-5). But some questions are 
raised here of fundamental interest for the student of the history of economic 
thought, and, marginal though they are to the book under review, perhaps we 
may venture some comments, particularly as Professor Robbins himself claims 
that ‘great’ and ‘fatal’ mistakes by anonymous ‘writers who should have 
known better’ are involved (p. 233-5). 

Professor Robbins is concerned to indicate how ‘Classical Political Economy’ 
— about which he makes numerous statements — should be defined, or what 
its distinguishing characteristics or achievements were. Unfortunately, it is 
just at this point — the only one in the book — that it becomes far from easy to 
be sure just what, or how much, Professor Robbins wants to say. He writes: 


If we ask ourselves what, in the last analysis, was the main contribution of 
Classical Political Economy to the understanding of social relationships, 
there can surely be only one answer: the theory of the division of labour and 
the market. ... The understanding of the dependence of the division upon 
the extent of the market and of the way in which, given law and order, 
strong spontaneous forces working through the market were ceaselessly in 
operation tending to adapt the organisation of production to the influence 
of pecuniary demand — this was an insight which is due chiefly to the 
Classical writers. 


Obviously there is some truth lurking about here in the three or four separable 
propositions this quotation contains, and no one would wish to underestimate 
the brilliance and importance of Smith’s classic passages demonstrating how 
the growth of wealth depended on the division of labour. But it does seem very 
doubtful whether this ‘one answer’ defines this aggregation ‘Classical Political 
Economy’ with sufficient clarity and precision to permit of any very significant 
generalisations, or whether it identifies a major and unquestionable contri- 
bution as the main achievement of ‘Classical Political Economy’. We would 
venture the following miscellaneous comments. 

1. As Professor Robbins agrees, in Smith’s development of the idea of the 
division of labour there is much more expository brilliance than there is 
analytical originality. There is no need to go back to Plato or Aristotle. The 
idea and its implications can be found throughout the economic literature 
of the century before The Wealth of Nations, in Petty, Mandeville, Harris, 
Turgot and Steuart. 

2. It hardly seems that there can have been a great and valuable ‘Classical’ 
contribution in demonstrating how ‘strong spontaneous forces working 
through the market were constantly in operation tending to adapt’ aggregate 
production to aggregate demand. Presumably Professor Robbins is not referring 
to the analysis by Smith and Ricardo of aggregate demand and supply (which 
in Smith was certainly much more original than his analysis of the division of 
labour). Here ‘the great problem of effective demand’ as Keynes called it, 
which had, at any rate, appeared as a real problem down to Adam Smith, was 
then, to a considerable extent, assumed away by Smith, followed by James 
Mill and Ricardo. 

3. As regards the adaptation of production to demand for particular goods, 
whatever one’s estimate of the nature and importance of Smith’s and Ricardo’s 
achievements, surely these would have penetrated much further had they not, 
unlike several of their best predecessors (e.g. Galiani in particular) given 
such a subordinate rdle to demand. It might well be argued that the neglect 
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of the demand side by the dominant English school held up for nearly a 
century the fully satisfactory understanding of the workings of a market 
economy. Judging from his paragraph on International Values (p. 241-2), 
Professor Robbins would agree that there is something in this point. 

4. The labour and/or cost-of-production theory of value, as developed by 
Smith and Ricardo cannot be absolved from all ancestral responsibility for 
the Marxian theory, that is, for the most thorough rejection of theories and 
policies based on the ‘spontaneous forces’ of the free market. A fortiori for 
Ricardo. 

5. Perhaps Professor Robbins has in mind the great general propaganda 
achievements of Smith, Ricardo and their followers on behalf of liberal and 
free-market policies, rather than particular pieces of positive analysis, especially 
when he claims that it is the ‘general recognition’ of the market mechanism which 
‘is unquestionably due to the work of the Classical economists’ (p. 234). Here 
certainly there was a vast achievement. But surely the historian of economic 
thought, when launching out on generalisations about ‘Classical’ achievements, 
ought to pay some heed, simply in the interests of clarity, to the distinction 
between, on the one hand, propagandist successes in obtaining general recog- 
nition for not fundamentally new discoveries, and on the other hand, original 
analytical achievements; as also to the distinction between the successful 
advancement of particular policies and contributions to positive analysis. In 
an earlier essay Professor Robbins laid immense stress on the need for as clear- 
cut a distinction as possible between normative and positive propositions. In 
the history of economic thought this implies clear-cut distinctions between 
analytical achievements and the advocacy, successful or unsuccesful of parti- 
cular sorts of policy. 

6. Anyhow, if ‘Classical’ simply implies some acknowledgement of the great 
importance of The Wealth of Nations, (without necessarily agreement with all 
its particular policies or theories), as well as some recognition of the central 
concepts of the division of labour and the market mechanism, then it is difficult 
to see what economists after 1776, except for extreme socialists, can be excluded 
from this category. Lauderdale, Bailey, Longfield, Jones, and Wakefield, are 
surely all ‘Classical’, which now means almost any serious economist writing 
after The Wealth of Nations. Certainly there is no need to be very precise about 
the adjective ‘classical’ provided one is not trying to make large generali- 
sations (and particularly highly laudatory or pejorative generalisations) 
about ‘Classical Political Economy’. There are obviously various objections to 
the definitions of ‘Classical’ in doctrinal terms of Marx and Meek, Keynes 
and Patinkin, though there is something illuminating in their favour. Alter- 
natively the adjective may well have its uses in very loose references to the 
more orthodox English political economists between 1776 and 1848 or 1870. 
‘Classical’ is certainly not quite so debatable and problematic a category as 
‘Mercantilist’?. Nevertheless, though it might be unreasonable to demand that 
the adjective ‘classical’ should be completely avoided (as ‘mercantilist” was by 
Professor Ashton throughout his book on the eighteenth century), brandishing it 
about, sometimes rather belligerently, does little to strengthen the logic or 
elucidate the significance of the arguments in which it is employed. 


University of Birmingham 
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Marcarer Gay Davies. The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship 1563-1642. 
(Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. x + 319.) 


The title of this work is far too modest satisfactorily to indicate the importance 
of its contents. For, in effect, Mrs Davies discusses the whole problem of the 
enforcement of penal statutes in the century preceding the Civil War and, 
in so doing, performs a service of outstanding value to economic historians. It 
has long been realised that, although the penal statute was the chosen in- 
strument of economic control under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts, present- 
ments by constables or juries for breaches of such statutes were comparatively 
rare. It is upon that general situation, although she writes with special reference 
to the apprenticeship clauses of the Statute of Artificers, that Mrs Davies 
throws such valuable light. In many cases, no doubt, the failure of constables 
and juries to initiate proceedings against offenders merely reflected local 
opinion. Usurers, middlemen and enclosing landlords might be too powerful 
to offend; and although unapprenticed craftsmen were unlikely to be powerful 
they might very well be useful. Those whose duty it was to present them were 
often their potential customers; if their services were not needed it did not 
require legal action to put them out of business; if those services were needed 
such action would have been foolish. Yet Mrs Davies makes it clear that the 
situation cannot be explained simply in terms of local option. In making their 
presentments both constables and juries were guided by the charges which they 
received from the justices of the peace, who in turn were guided by those 
transmitted to them from the central government through the justices of assize. 
And a striking feature of such charges was the absence of any reference to 
industrial regulations. The attention of the local authorities was officially 
directed above all to the problems of poverty, employment, public order and 
transport. Consequently they tended to be more concerned with the wage and 
service clauses of the Statute of 1563 than with the regulations concerning 
apprenticeship. For, from the point of view of poverty and employment, those 
regulations were double-edged. On occasion unapprenticed artisans were 
presented as likely to reduce properly qualified workers to poverty; but where 
qualified workers were not unduly threatened, the suppression of the unap- 
prenticed man might simply mean the creation of one pauper the more. 

Yet these considerations did not mean that the apprenticeship regulations 
were virtually dead; for where public service faltered, private enterprise 
stepped in. Of the apprenticeship cases which Mrs Davies found in a large 
sample of sessions, Exchequer and Queen’s Bench proceedings, over ninety- 
five per cent were initiated by private persons. Of those persons, a minority 
were tradesmen who set the law in motion in the hope of suppressing their 
unqualified competitors. But the majority were professionals, who earned a 
disreputable, though not inconsiderable, living by lodging informations under 
the various penal laws. Perhaps the most important part of this valuable study 
is the long discussion of the réle and significance of the professional informer. 
In the case of apprenticeship offences, it is clear that he used a net with a large 
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mesh. He seldom proceeded against unapprenticed journeymen; he largely 
ignored the man who transgressed only sporadically and for brief periods; for 
obvious reasons he tended to concentrate his attentions on trades that were 
expanding significantly and therefore were most likely to attract unqualified 
practitioners. Moreover, his enforcement of the law was incomplete in another 
and more important sense. For most of the informations thus brought were 
never followed through to trial and sentence. Clearly, the normal practice was 
for the informer illegally to compound with his victim for a sum less than the 
legal penalty and the costs of trial. The fragmentary evidence suggests that 
the sum which he accepted was often modest and that his victim was often 
able to remain in business. If that is so, then it would seem that a law which 
aimed at the suppression of unapprenticed artisans was in practice used to tax 
them, though for the benefit of the informer and not of the Crown. Whether 
that taxation was sufficient seriously to hinder the flow of labour and enterprise 
into expanding activities can be only a matter of surmise. But it helps to ex- 
plain the mounting unpopularity of informers and the fact that, as early as 
1566, Cecil noted the need ‘to prefer unto Parliament some device for the 
execution of the penal statutes as the subjects of this realm may in no such sort 
be grieved by promoters as presently they are.’ No such device was ever 
found, and it is certainly arguable that the continued activity of informers did 
much to bring the whole idea of economic regulation into disrepute. 


London School of Economics F. J. FisHer 


Maurice Cranston. John Locke, a biography. (Longmans, Green and Co. 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 496. 42s.) 


In 1948 the Bodleian Library purchased from Lord Lovelace, to whose 
ancestor, Peter King, Locke had originally left them, a large collection of the 
philosopher’s personal papers. With this vast new source behind it, Mr Cran- 
ston’s biography contains very large amounts of unpublished material bearing 
on the whole encyclopaedic range of Locke’s interests and activities. Thus, 
while the general student has here a very valuable biography, admirably 
written and composed, of a great and many-sided man, the specialist in almost 
every aspect of this period, or in philosophy or political or economic theory, 
will be guided to many interesting new items to follow up. 

As regards Locke’s economic writings, Mr. Cranston points out that the 
most important of them, ‘Some Considerations of the Lowering of Interest and 
Raising the Value of Money’, though not published till 1692, was written for the 
most part in 1668, as an answer to two pamphlets of Child’s of 1 665, Locke’s 
original manuscript being now in the Bodleian. Mr Cranston 1s also able to 
fix the date of the two Treatises on Government as being both c. 1681, and to 
refute the idea that they were written to justify the Glorious Revolution. 
Another interesting item mentioned is a paper in the Public Record Office 
addressed in 1688 to Locke’s fellow Commissioners of the Board of Trade, on 
the subject of unemployment and pauperism, which so far moves Mr Cranston 
from his habitual philosophically cool treatment to describe it as an ‘appalling 
document’ anticipatory of 1834. 

It seems that a new edition of Locke’s economic writings might be well 
worth-while. As a forerunner of economic liberalism, or as a great liberal 
theorist who wrote on economics, his economic works were certainly of the 
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greatest importance, even if, as in the controversy with Lowndes, his arguments 
were not as sound as they were long orthodoxly thought to be. 


University of Birmingham T. W. HurcuHison 


Desmonp CLARKE. Arthur Dobbs Esquire 1689-1765. (London: The Bodley 
Head. 1957. Pp. 232. 255.) 


Arthur Dobbs (1689-1765) was a member of a minor Anglo-Irish family 
which established itself in Antrim after the Elizabethan wars. His letters and 
papers, now in the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, have provided 
the librarian of the Royal Dublin Society with the opportunity of writing his 
biography. Most of the book deals with that period of Dobbs’s life after his 
appointment as governor of North Carolina in 1753 and it is concerned with 
Dobbs’s political activities in this capacity. Dobbs was also a member of the 
Ohio Company in which he played his part in encouraging emigration from 
Ulster to America, such a marked feature of Irish history during the eighteenth 
century. However, so far as economic history is concerned his chief claim to 
fame lies in his book Essay on the Trade of Ireland (1729) and in his membership 
of the committee which founded the Dublin Society in 1731. Unfortunately 
Mr Clarke has very little to say about either of these topics. His conclusion 
about the Essay is very conventional, namely that it ‘is clearly the work of an 
original thinker who had the misfortune to be born a century before his time’. 
This may well have been the case but the truth of the judgment is not demon- 
strated in any way. The £ssay is briefly mentioned and then passed over until 
the conclusion of the book when we are told that Dobbs ‘predated Adam 
Smith in many respects’. It is one thing to make these statements; it is quite 
another to prove them and this Mr Clarke has not attempted. However such 
criticism is perhaps out of place when applied to a conventional biography of 
modest scope. 


University College, Dublin H. F. KEARNEY 


Donatp Reap. Peterloo. The ‘Massacre’ and its Background. (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. ix + 235. 30s.) 


Using a wide range of contemporary sources, some of them previously neglect- 
ed, Mr Read has written a history of Peterloo that is fuller and clearer than 
any other. Though he gives an extended account of the events of the day of the 
‘massacre’, his main concern has been to make them explicable, as far as they 
can be, by reference to their setting in time and place. So he presents a careful 
analysis of Manchester society and of the economic position and political 
outlook of its principal groups; and he also traces the course of civil disturbance 
in Manchester (where it was no novelty in 1819) from the time of the French 
Revolution. It is an admirable approach to social events and one that is likely 
from time to time to lead to important re-interpretations. In this case, however, 
though the method has been very efficiently applied, it is only in a few matters 
of detail that it changes the existing picture. The reader is left at the end 
knowing what he always did about Peterloo, but more so. 

Mr Read, very reasonably, puts most emphasis on economic conditions 
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when he seeks to explain why the meeting in St. Peter’s Fields served as the 
focus of the grievances and remedies of so many. It is possible that he attributes 
too much to the trade depression of 1819 — the figures of Manchester wages 
and prices which he cites show surprisingly little deterioration in that year — 
and not enough to the continuance of difficult conditions over a period of 
years, with hopes of lasting improvement repeatedly frustrated. Professor 
Rostow, a decade ago, used Peterloo as a telling illustration of the variety of 
ways in which economic factors influence political events (British Economy of 
the Nineteenth Century, p. 133). One of the points to which he drew attention, 
the political reaction to the necessity of social adjustment to economic change, 
suggests what is perhaps the one serious lack in the present book. Mr Read’s 
portrayal of the local background to Peterloo does not make much reference 
to the great rate at which Manchester and its environs were then growing and 
changing, with the inevitable accompaniment of large numbers of people 
uprooted from a familiar way of life and somewhat bewildered by a new one. 
Yet that seems to be a state of affairs in which not very clearly thought-out 
movements of protest are very likely to rise and as suddenly wane. This apart, 
however, Mr Read’s book is very thorough. Peterloo, by itself, perhaps was 
not a big enough event to deserve the persistent fame that has kept it so promi- 
nent in the text-books. But the movements of radical thought and of democratic 
protest and aspiration, in which it was a symbolic incident, were among the 
great formative influences of the nineteenth century, and the chief merit of 
Mr Read’s study is that he has put Peterloo securely in the context of what 
mattered. 


University of Bristol W. ASHWORTH 


Berisrorps. The Ribbon People. The Story of too Years 1858-1958. (William 
Sessions Ltd. York. 1958. Pp. x + 81.) 


Above the average of its kind, this centenary record still falls far short of being 
a good business history. Given the existence of ‘masses of facts and business 
records’, it is a pity that they have not been more exhaustively used. Output? 
Profits? Wages? Sales? Machinery statistics? ‘Masses of business records’ should 
surely have yielded something on such topics. 

The course of the firm’s early development is a familiar one. From humble 
beginnings, via thrift, to the renting of part of a Congleton mill in 1858.Purchase 
of the whole mill in 1872 followed by extensions financed from mortgages. 
Another mill was bought in Manchester in 1892 and by 1898 the firm had 
offices in London, Manchester, Leeds and Bristol. Here, as generally, the book 
lacks background — what was happening to the industry during these years? 
We gather that the Congleton silk industry was ‘decaying’ in 1898 but that 
Berisfords were ‘flourishing’ — why? The history of this firm 1s presented as 
though the industry which it represents were non-existent. It is to be hoped 
that having satisfied their own demands for ‘a history’, Messrs Berisfords will 
not regard it as the last word on the subject and will open their archives to 
accredited scholars. 


University of Leeds E. M. SicsworTH 
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JuLian Symons. The General Strike. (The Cresset Press. 1957. Pp. xi + 259. 215.) 


This is a well-written, lively and useful addition to the very inadequate literature 
of the 1926 General Strike. Two-thirds of it consists of a detailed narrative of 
‘The Nine Days’ which takes in the worm’s eye view of the harassed citizen 
as well as the olympian level of high politics. Much of this is vivid and incisive, 
though there are points where vivid incisiveness comes uncomfortably close to 
flippancy. When he comes to describe the aftermath of the strike, however, 
Mr Symons relaxes and begins to nod a little. Anybody seeking an accurate 
summary of the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 should look elsewhere; Mr Symons’ 
account contains one important error of commission and several minor ones of 
omission. And in assessing the motives of the T.U.C. General Council members 
and the Parliamentary Labour leaders, Mr Symons, like every writer on this 
subject before him, takes the easy, ungenerous view. They were timid, craven, 
half-hearted. Half-hearted they certainly were. Most of us are probably glad 
of it. Had the General Strike been led by ruthlessly single-minded men much 
that we value in our society might have been seriously threatened. It seems 
very sensible of the 1926 labour leaders to have been half-hearted if whole- 
heartedness threatened a social breakdown. Powerful forces and moral obli- 
gations had swept them into this situation; we should be grateful that they 
used the brake rather than the accelerator. Curiously, however, they are never 
given credit for this. The assumption is always made that they acted from mere 
personal weakness; they are despised for doing the right thing for the wrong 
reasons. What evidence is there for this? Mr Symons assumes it without 
evidence, and even throws in the gratuitous gibe that they were fearful that 
a social breakdown might cost them their jobs. That the leaders did include 
some pygmies is indisputable, but it is doubtful if the General Strike can be 
considered satisfactorily covered so long as this explanation (which is also, of 
course, much favoured by Marxists) is regarded as adequately accounting for 
the motives and behaviour of them all. 


Nuffield College, Oxford ALAN Fox 


RicHarD Jones. An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation. 
(1831. Reprinted New York: Kelley & Millman. 1956. Pp. xlix + 329 + 
[49]. $ 8.50.) 


Marshall said that Jones’s work ‘gave a direction to a good deal of my subse- 
quent thinking’, and Jones also seems to have influenced Marx’s thinking, or 
at any rate to have anticipated some of his fundamental ideas. This reprint of 
Jones’s volumie on Rent, with its trenchant methodological Preface (his 
treatment of the other aspects of distribution was never completed) provides 
a welcome opportunity to extend first-hand knowledge of this important figure. 


University of Birmingham T. W. Hutcuison 
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MIDDLE AGES 


Gerorces Dusy and Rospert MAnprov. Histoire de la civilisation frangaise. (Paris: 
A. Colin. 1958. Vol. I. Pp. 360, ill.) 


This work has no scientific pretension: it is simply an introduction, deliberately 
incomplete and written for a wide public, to the history of a complex civilisation. 
Economic history has no more than its proper place; but at least it has this 
place and its manifold intricacy with other aspects of human evolution is 
constantly emphasised in this book. But for the sake of the original ideas which 
M. Duby acquired from his researches into the society of the Maconnais and 
into mediaeval rural techniques and for the sake of a gift of human sympathy 
and of lively evocation which he presents here in an engaging style, even the 
economic specialist may be recommended to read these pages. 


Henri Roiianp. Monnaies des comtes de Provence, XIIe~XVe siécles, Histoire 
monétaire, économique et corporative, description raisonnée. (Paris: A. et J. Picard 
et E. Bourgey. 1956. Pp. 274, ill. Fr. 3000.) 


This work is much more a carefully worked out numismatic study and a 
luxuriously presented catalogue than a proper work of economic history. And 
the coinage of the counts of Provence is analysed too much in isolation from 
other mint centres. But there is still a great deal of material here for the 
economic historian. 


Epovarp Sain. La civilisation mérovingienne d’apres les sépultures, les textes et le 
laboratoire, Ile partie, Les techniques. (Paris: A. et J. Picard. 1957. Pp. 311, 
ill. Fr. 2500.) 


M. Salin, who was an engineer before he became an archaeologist, has de- 
veloped a method of restoring and scientifically analysing objects preserved 
in Merovingian tombs. The funerary practices of the period allow us to be 
better informed about the techniques of the very early middle ages than about 
those of later periods. M. Salin described his methods and his fundamental 
conclusions in Le fer a l’époque mérovingienne in 1943. He repeats here those 
conclusions confirmed and enlarged; he finds a clear dichotomy between 
‘barbarian’ techniques and those of the Roman world: a contrast between the 
mediocrity of crude metal and the exceptional quality of objects obtained by 
sophistications of refining; a superiority of barbarian armament over that of 
the Roman legionaries; complex origins, part Celtic and part oriental, of 
these ‘barbarian’ techniques. An excellent and provocative collection of 
documents is added to the data provided by this scientific analysis. The work 
is of great value. 


Francois de Fonrerre. Recherches sur la pratique de la vente immobiliere dans la 
région parisienne au Moyen dge. (Paris: Librairie générale de droit et de 
jurisprudence. 1957. Pp. 132, carte.) 


Though it is intended primarily for the student of legal history there is useful 
information in this book for the economic historian: on the revival of the real 
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estate market in the twelfth century for instance, on the price squeeze, and the 
importance in that market of credit sales. 


P. Lemerte. Esquisse pour une histoire agraire de Byzance: les sources et les 
problémes. (Revue Historique, CCXIX, 1958, pp. 32-74.) 


Very little spade-work has been done upon the agrarian history of the By- 
zantine Empire. This (first) article includes a most valuable summary of the 
main trends of, amongst other, Soviet work. The period here examined covers 
up to the end of the Iconoclast crisis. The article is to be continued. 


M. Lomparn. L’évolution urbaine pendant le haut Moyen age (Annales E.S.C. 
XII, 1957, pp. 7-28.) 


M. Lombard recapitulates without any essential modification an interesting 
study which appeared in the Bulletin de ’ Association Mare Bloch de Toulouse; 
he emphasises the fact that appreciable urban growth followed upon the large- 
scale movement of precious metals in the third and fourth centuries in the 
Eastern Empire, in the Sassanid East of the fourth to the seventh centuries, 
and finally from the seventh to the eleventh centuries in the Moslem world 
(with a contemporary revival at Byzantium and in the Christian West). 


H. J. Lecter. L’Eglise et l’conomie médiévale; un exemple: la monnaie 
ecclésiastique de Lyon et ses vicissitudes (Annales E.S.C. X11,1957, pp. 


561-572.) 


This is an elementary sketch in which M. Legier casts light on the origins of 
the ecclesiastical currency of Lyons (in usurpation later legalised), on the 
regulations of its mint and on its progressive decline to the profit of the royal 
coinage from the end of the thirteenth century. One is left hopeful of a more 
searching study, based upon a more precise chronology. 


G. Dusy. Un inventaire des profits de la seigneurie clunisienne a la mort de 
Pierre le Vénérable (Studia Anselmiana, vol. 40, Petrus Venerabilis, 1956, 


pp. 128-140.) 


Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, wanted to reduce the cash expenditure 
of his monastery and to assure its better provisioning from its own estates. 
About 1150, therefore, he had this detailed statement of its resources drawn 
up by Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester. M. Duby derives from this ef- 
ficiently economic document precise and concrete data upon seigneurial 
methods of exploitation, upon the yields (which were very mediocre), and other 
such matters. . 


Opite Martin-Lorser. L’exploitation d’une grange cistercienne A la fin du 
XIVe siécle et au début du XVe siecle (Annales de Bourgogne, XXIX, 
1957, pp. 161-180.) 


Mlle. Martin-Lorber examines the development of the grange of Ouges, on 
the edge of the Dijon banliewe, from 1380 to about 1450. Difficulties in exploi- 
tation led sometimes to direct farming, sometimes to the farming out of the 
seigneurie. It was necessary, too, to cut down the demesne a little and to consent 
to leases at very liberal terms. But serfdom still remained the normal condition 
of the tenants. 
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Ciaupe Cuenasse. Activité économique et milieu humain A Montauban au 
X1Ve siécle d’aprés le registre de Barthélemy Bonis (Annales du Midi, 
LXIX, 1957, pp. 207-227.) 


Since it was edited in 1890-1894 by Edouard Forestié this register has often 
been quoted but it has never been the object of a systematic study. M. Cug- 
nasse has analysed the accounting procedures used, has examined the com- 
mercial activity and the credit of Bonis and has given a brief sketch of monetary 
developments. The appearance of the manuscript progressively alters and 
M. Cugnasse attempts to make some conclusions from this on the progressive 
aggravation of the crisis. 


P. Tucoo-CHAta. Productions et commerce en Béarn au XIVe siécle (Annales 
du Midi, LXIX, 1957, pp. 39-58). 


Béarn, though relatively isolated and economically unimportant enough, 
is still interesting as a region which has been almost spared war, social up- 
heaval and even epidemics. It is because of this that this study has a compara- 
tive value which raises its worth beyond that of mere local history. 


B. ScHNAPPER. Les baux a vie (Xe—XVlIe siécles) (Revue historique de droit 
Srangais et étranger, 1957, PP. 347-375)- 

This is a most important article about a method of exploiting property which 
historians have so far neglected. M. Schnapper emphasises the fact that it is 
derived from a study of actual practice and kept free from theory; he attempts 
to discover to what (variable) needs its existence corresponded from the tenth 
to the sixteenth century. Because of this the custom casts light upon a whole 
social and economic milieu. 


Toulouse Pu. WOLFF 


M. G. Sicarp’s study of Le Métayage dans le Midi toulousain a la fin du moyen 
Gge (Mémoires de lV Académie de législation, 11. Toulouse s.d. 1957, pp. 141, 
5 croquis.), the work of a legal historian, provides highly interesting 
pointers on the economy of the countryside of the middle Garonne during 
the second half of the fourteenth and in the fifteenth centuries. The métayage 
contract — of varying length, but usually for four or six years — was then 
very much used in the region. It linked a landowner — noble or more often 
bourgeois — and a peasant — bound to residence and to working the land 
as best he could, following the agrarian practices — in the performance of an 
agricultural contract of middling importance, the borde (which perhaps had 
its origins in an ancient break-up of the seigneurial demesme). In the majority 
of cases the lessor, who had provided the initial capital for the operation, 
supplied half the upkeep costs, and half the produce went to his granaries. 
Analogous to the metayage contract was the lease en gasaulle, which dealt with 
cattle; by it established the link between rural cattle raisers and townsmen 
who found in the joint exploitation of a herd of cows or sheep both a lucrative 
investment for their capital and a regular source of food supply. There is also 
here and there in M. Sicard’s book precious information about soil structure 
(illustrated with excellent sketches), about agricultural techniques, the rota- 
tion of crops and implements, about the use of wage-labourers for the corn and 
hay harvest and about the place of cattle-raising in the economy and variations 
in the price of cattle. 


ie GerorGcES DuBY 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 1500 TO 1800 


Hucurrre and Prerre Cuaunu. Séville et Atlantique (1504-1650). Premiere 
Partie: Partie Statistique. Tome VI (2 volumes). (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1956. 
Pp. 1098. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIe Section, Centre de 
Recherches Historiques, Collection Ports — Routes — Trafics, Tome VI, 6.) 

Guy ARBELLOT, JAcQuEs Bertin, HucuerTEe and PIERRE CHAUNU, Séville et 
L Atlantique (1504-1650). Premiére Partie: Statistiques. Tome VH, Construction 
Graphique. (Paris, S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957. Pp. 143. Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VIe Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques, Collection Ports — 
Routes — Trafics, Tome VI, 7.) 


We reviewed last year the port statistics published by Huguette and Pierre 
Chaunu: four large volumes of figures preceded by a volume of methodological 
introduction. The two volumes reviewed here, comprising Tome VI, give the 
statistics based on these figures. They open with a hundred pages of intro- 
duction and technical comment. Then follow five parts: ships and lengths of 
crossings (types, places of origin, tonnage, average ages, speeds) — general 
movements (global movements, basic destinations and origins, ships on their 
own or in convoy, shifts in value) — movements particular to insular and con- 
tinental ports — losses from shipwreck and from war — goods and prices. The 
raw statistics are generally completed by weighted series (for tonnage, thanks 
to a grille de pondération, the value of the Spanish tonelada varying at different 
times), moving averages of five, eleven or thirteen years, and totals by decades 
(the authors distinguish between décadaire to describe ten-year periods from 
the year ’o1 to ’10, etc, and decennal to describe periods of roughly ten years 
which others refer to as cycles). 

All this represents a considerable work of statistical elaboration which the 
cartographical laboratory of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes has used to produce a 
most handsome volume (Tome VII). It follows roughly the chapter headings of 
the statistical tables in Tome VI. All the resources of modern cartography have 
been called upon to clarify the essential characteristics of the problems. 
Specially noteworthy is the map of the Atlantic re-drawn according to the 
lengths of crossings and superimposed on the geographical map. Thus Trinidad 
appears quite close to Cadiz and Vera Cruz very far. It is also worth mention- 
ing the décadaire statistics for American port traffic, with the rapid growth of 
Vera Cruz, and of Nombre de Dios, which was displaced at the end of the 
sixteenth century by Puerto Bello; and the maps of losses at sea, a general map 
for the Atlantic 1550-1660, detailed maps for each region, graphs, and seasonal 
maps. There is a brief introduction to each set of drawings which helps in their 
interpretation. 

There, summed up in 150 pages, the Spanish Atlantic comes to life. It inter- 
prets visually the contents of the preceding volumes. 

There remains to be published the last part described as ‘interpretative’, 
which will constitute Tome VIII in two volumes by Pierre Chaunu. But it is 
already possible to see the rich results achieved by the immense and praise- 
worthy labours of the authors. The vague impressions, intuitions and partial 
conclusions of traditional historians are here replaced by precise, quasi-ex- 
haustive and graphically translated data for a statistical, quantitative history. 
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GENTIL DA SILva. Stratégie des Affaires a Lisbonne entre 1595 et 1607. Lettres Mar- 
chandes des Rodrigues d’Evora et Veiga. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1956. Pp. 445. 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VIe Section, Centre de Recherches 
Historiques, Affaires et gens d’ Affaires , 1X.) 


This book is notable for the wealth of its documentation. It consists of a col- 
lection of letters from merchants in Lisbon to their factors at Medina del Campo, 
the Ruiz, who have already been studied by the historian, Henri Lapeyre. 
A long introduction explains the circumstances in which these letters came to be 
written and enlightens us about their authors. To this has been attached a 
calendrier de la conjoncture, an important innovation which we greet with 
all the more satisfaction as we have ourselves adopted this procedure.! Also 
noteworthy are the many maps and tables, the general alphabetical index, 
and especially the glossary, invaluable when dealing with so technical a subject, 
alike to the experienced researcher and to the student novice. 

But the kernel is to be found in chapter III, on exchanges. The author 
analyses the mechanics of the flow of credit from one place to another, and 
from one time to another at the same place. This makes it possible to outline a 
geography of credit in Europe with the contrast between Lisbon, the Atlantic 
market looking overseas, and Genoa, vanguard of the Mediterranean system, 
based on finance and setting little store by commercial enterprise. Genoa 
would help Lisbon if the need arose, but the old domination of the Mediterr- 
anean was to crumble with the rise of the youthful, healthy and vigorous 
Atlantic economy. Finally, by steeping ourselves in the techniques of arbitrage 
from place to place, in these forecasts based on a study of markets and on the 
experience and knowledge of finance and commerce, we enter into the habits, 
the customs, and the mentality of these hitherto largely unknown Lisbon 
merchants. We observe that what characterised the Portuguese bourgeoisie of 
the time was not finance but commerce, and that this was true despite the 
decline of Seville. This was owing to the fact that in Brazil the Portuguese had 
founded a real colony of exploitation and settlement, thus providing a sub- 
stantial and lasting basis for trade. 


Rosert Paris. Histoire du commerce de Marseille. Tome V. De 1660 & 1789. Le 
Levant. (Paris: Plon. 1957. Pp. vi + 623.) 


Volume IV of the Histoire du Commerce de Marseille was concerned with economic 
activity at Marseilles in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Volume Vv 
deals more specifically with the Levant trade during the same period, or rather 
from 1660, while volume VI, still unpublished at the time of writing, will deal 
with Barbary. This copious work, based on the Archives of the Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce and the ‘Série B’ at the Archives Nationales, has a 
twofold interest. On the one hand it aims at presenting a comprehensive 
economic history of Marseilles trade with the Levant. In this respect it differs 
from the earlier work by Masson, who was primarily concerned with the 
economic policy of the French government in the Levant. It is from the 
standpoint of Marseilles — the Marseillais were by far the the largest group of 
merchants in the Levant — that Robert Paris studies at one and the same time 
the technical difficulties, the geographical dispersion and the sociological 


1 In Le Portugal et L’ Atlantique au XVIle siécle, to be published in the Bibliotheque Générale de 
VEcole des Hautes Etudes. 
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consequences of this economic activity. Better still, he reveals its basic structures, 
its theoretical characteristics, its mechanisms and also its ebb and flow. When 
he tries to determine the extent of capital involved, the importance of its 
movements, the profits of the factor, when he asks himself whether this profit 
is greater than that of the owner in Marseilles, he makes it possible for us to 
discern the essential characteristics of this economy, to see better who were 
the real beneficiaries and managers. When he identifies the main periods of 
this trade — the expansion of 1661-1702, the depression of 1702-1740, then 
the new upward surge after 1740, he impels us to make fruitful comparisons 
with the statistics of Romano, Meuvret and Labrousse. 


Apert Loucnon. L’Ile Bourbon pendant la Régence. (Imprimerie Couderc, 
Nérac. 1956. Pp. 371 -++ 11 plates.) 


This is a doctoral thesis presented in 1954 at the Sorbonne and published in 
1956.1 It describes the rise during the minority of Louis XV of the island of 
Réunion (then He Bourbon), which had previously been unimportant. This 
rise was due to one man, the governor Desforges Boucher, and one crop, 
coffee. The first attempts to cultivate coffee coincided with the heyday of 
colonial enterprises at the time of Law, hence the establishment in 1717 of 
a plan for the rational exploitation of the island. “The Compagnie des Indes which 
took over in 1719 from the Compagnie -des Indes Orientales, adopted it and pro- 
moted its realisation. The liquidation of the Company in 1721 jeopardised 
the plan, though without ruining it, and partial success was achieved in 1726, 
at the end of the Regency’ (p. 334). This is a clear and useful work based on 
documents in the Paris and Brittany archives and in the departmental 
archives of Réunion. 


ALEXANDRE CHABERT. Structure économique et théorie monétaire. Essai sur le com- 
portement monétaire dans les pays sous-développés. (Paris: Colin. Centre d’ 
Etudes Economiques. Etudes et mémoires no. 30. 1957. Pp. 270.) 


The quantity theory of money, which is inadequate in accounting for monetary 
phenomena in industrial countries, seems to be relevant, however, for under- 
developed countries. The economy of Europe before the Industrial Revolution 
was similar to that of modern underdeveloped countries, and it is easy to 
understand the origin of the quantity theory, and its accuracy, at that time. 
In the context of his times, Cantillon was right; a good example of explaining 
the past by the present. 


Ropert Ricarp (Ed.). Mazagan et le Maroc sous le régne du Sultan Moulay Zidan 
(1608-1627). D’ apres le ‘Discurso’ de Gongalo Coutinho, gouverneur de Mazagan 
(1629). (Paris, Geuthner. Publications de la Section Historique du Maroc. 
Documents @histoire et de géographie marocaines, IV. 1956. Pp. 190.) 


This French translation deserves notice, because, although not wholly con- 
cerned with economic affairs, it contains many references to the economic 


problems of Portuguese and Moslem Morocco, and is intelligently and meti- 
culously edited. 


This is the main thesis. The secondary thesis has been printed as Classement et inventaire du 


Fonds de la Compagnie des Indes des Archives Départementales de La Réunion (Imprimerie Couderc 
Nérac. 1956. Pp. 350.) 
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BERNARD SCHNAPPER. Les rentes au XVIe siécle. Histoire d’un instrument de crédit. 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. 309. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 


Vle section, Centre de Recherches Historiques. Affaires et Gens d’ Affaires, 
XII.) 


The author has used the work of jurists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the legislative collections, the archives of the Parlement de Paris, and 
the notarial records of Le Chételet. He shows that leasing at fixed rent, the 
hereditary lease (rente de bail d’héritage) or the ground rent (rente fonciére), had 
the same origin and legal character as the moveable rent (rente constituée) or 
money rent (rente a prix d’argent). What they had in common was their incapaci- 
ty to realise capital, a fact which made them a very unsuitable instrument for 
commercial enterprise. In the sixteenth century money rent became much 
more important than the hereditary lease, as is proved by the movement of 
rentes on the hétel de ville of Paris. Consequently — and this is the only change in 
this field during the sixteenth century — ‘les constitutions de rentes, d’opérations 
4 fonds perdus qu’elles étaient, deviennent des opérations de crédit’. Ground 
rent on the other hand kept its traditional character. The former, when studied 
statistically, complete our knowledge of economic contingencies. ‘Le taux 
pratiqué suit l’évolution des prix, la fréquence des constitutions et des cessions 
de rente est un indice de l’activité économique’. M. Schnapper proves this 
by very informative graphs. He also demonstrates the fruitful results of co- 
operation — a method until recently neglected — between economic history 
and the history of law. 


Marce Giraup. Histoire de la Louisiane Frangaise. Vol. 11. Années de Transition 
(1715-1717). (Paris: P.U.F. 1958. Pp. 209.) 


The author of the bulky thesis on Le métis canadien, published in 1953 Volume 
I of his Histoire de la Louisiane Francaise, devoted to the reign of Louis XIV 
(1698-1715). The 200 pages which he offers us in 1958 deal with only two or 
three years of the colony’s existence. They were, it is true, decisive years. Not 
only was public opinion — the opinion of politicians, administrators, financiers, 
scholars, and the unemployed poor — on the whole more interested than ever 
before in the potentialities of the new colony; but this was also the period 
during which the financier Crozat had to surrender his monopoly, and when 
in fact considerable immigration took place. The stumbling block of this grand 
venture was the poverty of the soil on the shores of the Mexican Gulf. The 
treaty with the Indians remained the only appreciable resource of the immi- 
grants. Furthermore the strategic role of Louisiana, its access to the English 
and Spanish colonies, and to Canada through the Mid-West, remained for 
Europe more important than its economic role. It is an example of failing to 
think of colonies in economic terms. 

Toulouse FrREDERIC MAuRo 


Lropotp CHATENAY. Vie de Jacques Esprinchard, Rochelais, et Journal de ses voyages 
au XVIe siécle. (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. 308. Bibliotheque générale 
de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes-Etudes, Vle section.) 


This painstakingly produced text 1 yields a rich crop of observations. ‘There 


1 There are however a few errors: p. 26, Sainte-Croix de Barbarie (the Cap de Gué) is 
identified with Safi; p. 254, Rians for Riez (Basses-Alpes) ; p. 257, the Grau du Roi instead of 
the grau de Palavas. 
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is something of the curiosity of Peiresc in Esprinchard, a man who loved Latin 
inscriptions and archaelogical finds, and who wanted to wivre en étudiant; 
a humanist with an eye for the men and landscape of his time, and a man who 
unearthed customs and costumes (e.g. his remarks on the length of the day in 
Prague, or on styles of dress and inns in Poland, pp. 147-8) as well as economic 
facts. The information however varies in worth according to country — Saxony 
and Poland are dealt with more satisfactorily than the Rhineland and Holland 
— and the type of activity. Commerce is quite poorly represented; the fairs of 
Frankfort, Leipzig, and Lyon, are alluded to without elaboration, and the 
commercial life of Geneva and Bordeaux is ignored. On the other hand, there 
are many references to agriculture, sometimes a little stereotyped (the phrase 
pays fertile en grains occurs repeatedly), sometimes very suggestive (the 
good market for foodstuffs in Poland, and for grain in Moravia, pp. 149 and 
153); and he takes particular care to call attention to everything that crossed 
his path, whether the presence of isolated vines and great vineyards, or plants 
and strange animals, hops in Bohemia, camels grazing at the gates of Vienna, 
and sugar cane near Hyéres. But the best and most exact information relates to 
the production of minerals; the saltpetre of Magdeburg, the salt works of 
Halle, the salt and sulphur mines of Wieliczka and Swoszowice and the silver 
mines of Tarnpwitz, Kuttenberg, and Erzgebirge. The same concern for 
technical detail is met again in his description of towns where the emphasis is 
always laid on bridges and fountains, on arsenals (at Dresden and Nuremberg) 
and on machinery; the water-driven sawmills at Breslau, the mills of Basle and 
Toulouse, and the hammers of Vienne on the Rhone. This is in short the most 
significant aspect, for alongside a tendency to goggle at sights like the riches of 
Ingolstadt and the Strasburg clock, is expressed a transition from awe to a 
rational analysis of the world, in which efforts are being made to further the 
mechanical arts. 

Montpellier Louis DERMIGNY 


PIERRE JEANNIN. Les marchands au XVIe siecle. (Paris: Editions du Seuil. 1957. 
Pp. 192. Collection Le temps qui court.) 


Historians, as well as the general public, must read this excellent synthesis. 
Such a work was necessary, for the same thoughts about two abstractions — 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie — and about the modern character of the 
sixteenth century, have been repeated uncritically for too long. P. Jeannin 
has read Lucien Febvre; he distrusts anachronism and obstinacy; he has 
completely assimilated those studies which have most advanced our knowledge, 
notably the works of R. de Roover, and finally his own work in archives has 
put him in touch with the complexity of the actual situation. That is why he 
has been able to offer us a short but varied fresco of the mercantile world in 
the sixteenth century, which is the work of a true historian. 

One will appreciate his care to emphasise the diversity of conditions, from 
the small merchant who sells six crates of sugar up to the princes of the financial 
world, like the Fuggers; the diversity also of fields of action, — the interior of 
Europe and its three directions of interest, the Mediterranean, the Atlantic 
with its remote connections, and finally the Baltic, on which Jeannin is par- 
ticularly knowledgeable. 

We see these merchants serving their apprenticeship at the counting house 
and on the trade routes, caught in the bonds of family life, reconciling long 
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before Calvin or without his help, the spirit of enterprise and religious faith, 
elbowing their way into the nobility and finally, even if the experience of 
business encourages amongst them, more than in other milieux, a liking for 
precision, never entirely cutting themselves off from the spirit of the times. 
‘Le marchand du XVIe siécle est trop soucieux de se faire une place dans 
Pordre établi pour songer a le renverser, pour imaginer méme qu’il puisse se 
renverser’. 


Grenoble H. LAPpreyre 


A. E. Manxov. Le Mouvement des Prix dans Etat Russe du XVIe Siécle. (Paris: 
S.E.V. P.E.N. 1957. Pp. 302.) 


Historical research in the Soviet Union has devoted recent works to the 
economic development of the Russian state in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. M. Mankoy, by using in particular monastic account books, has 
studied the price movement of the principal domestic commodities; agricul- 
tural prices (grain, meat, bacon, and flax, etc.) and the prices of handicraft 
goods (metal manufactures, fabrics, etc.). 

This work is facilitated by the complete stability of the Muscovite currency 
from 1535 to 1606. Treated in a very thorough manner, it has an important 
statistical section, and shows that Russian prices rose during the century 
to an extent comparable with that observed in western Europe, and in 
the following stages: 1520-1545; 1550-1560; and 1575-1590. Agricultural 
prices increased three or four times during the century, and the price of 
handicraft goods by 200 per cent between 1550 and 1600. Finally the rise is 
associated with the geographical extension of trade, and with the increase of 
production: so the production of the salt industry seems to have been the 
source of what M. Mankov calls initial accumulation. 

This study shows yet again that the history of prices is an indispensable tool 
to economic history. It throws light on the crisis in Russia from 1570 to 1 580, 
as well as the revival of 1590-1600. 

It is regrettable that the analysis of the reasons for the price rise (conversion 
of the economy to commerce, and American bullion) and for its consequences 
(the enriching of landed proprietors) are so short. 

Toulouse B. BENNASSAR 


Uco Tucct. Lettres d’un marchand vénitien Andrea Berengo (1553-1556). (Coll. 
Affaires et Gens d’ Affaires: Avant-Propos de Gino Luzzatto. Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957-) 


Ugo Tucci has just produced, in the series edited by M. Braudel, the first of 
three volumes devoted to the publication of Venetian business correspondence 
between 1551 and 1600. The letters, dealt with in the first volume, were 
written between 1553 and 1556 by a comparatively unimportant Venetian, 
Andrea Berengo, who was then a merchant at Aleppo. 

It is worthwhile publishing the correspondance of this plebeian merchant, 
although he did not handle important business, because this correspondence 
may throw some light on an important historical problem — the survival of 
Venetian trade in the Levant, at a time when the Portuguese controlled the 


1 The first volume contains an excellent glossary of Venetian terms. 
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major part of the spice trade. It is evident that in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Venice continued to cling to the Levant trade. She sent there in 
particular considerable quantitites of textiles, mainly the famous English or 
Flemish kerseys, which were often dyed in Venice itself; in exchange, Venice 
wanted to bring back spices and raw silk. But the Syrian market had lost its 
old vitality; in this respect Egypt had offered successful competition. The 
caravans which brought the spices of Ormuz to Aleppo by way of Basra, or 
from Mecca to Damascus, declined in importance to the profit of those who 
converged on Cairo. Andrea Berengo was therefore wrong to set himself up 
in Syria, and he was the first to regret it. But this setback, and the reasons for 


it, are of great interest to economic historians. 
Rennes J. DELUMEAU 


In the periodical literature, other than work on agrarian history which will 
be dealt with separately, some thirty-odd titles deserve mention. We group 
them geographically. Starting with Italy to which both French and Italian 
scholars are today devoting considerable research, we can leave aside the 
article of Jean Delumeau on ‘Le probléme des dettes 4a Rome’!: he gives notice 
of his large work on the economic and social life of Rome, which will be reviewed 
elsewhere. Other articles announce other works which are not yet published. 
Domenico Sella studies ‘Les mouvements longs de |’Industrie lainiére a Venise 
aux XVIe et XVIle siécles’2, taking up the statistics published formerly by 
Sardella,? extending them and annotating them with the help of a revealing 
graph: which shows rapid growth until 1570, a period of stabilisation until 
1625, followed by rapid decline; about 1710, the figures are back at the 1510 
level. The reasons for the decline: the impossibility of competing with outside 
competition because of the too rapid rise in the costs of production and trans- 
port, and the rigidity of the gild system. Still in Italy, Leon Poliakovy tells us 
of the ‘communauté juive 4 Rome aux XVIe et XVIIe siécles’ 4; Jean Delu- 
meau alludes to the problem in the article quoted above, and Simon Schwarz- 
fuchs tells us of Jewish merchants — all Italians — in the eastern Mediterranean 
in the sixteenth century.5 Finally José Gentil da Silva pursues into Italy the 
inquiry that he conducted in the Iberian peninsula on the strategy of business 
and exchange. It is perhaps in this area that our knowledge of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries is making most progress, with all the publications 
of the ‘Ecole des Hautes Etudes’ which have already been reviewed. 

The Iberian peninsula is the favourite subject of research for the scholars 
of Toulouse. Bartolomé Bennassar tells us of ‘Facteurs Sévillans’, merchants of 
Medina del Campo,’ according to the inexhaustible correspondence of Ruiz: 
he shows their commercial réle, their qualities as journalists, secret agents and 
policemen. Pierre Bonnassie gives us the results of a probing into ‘Les contrats 
@aflretement de Barcelone au XVIIe siécle’.8 More complete studies will be 


Revue d’histoire moderne, Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 5-32. 
Annales E.S.C. Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 29-45. 

Annales E.S.C, Avril Juin 1947, p. 196. 

Annales E.S.C, Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 119-122. 

Annales E.S.C. Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 112-118. 

Annales E.S.C. Avril Juin 1957, pp. 287-300. 

Annales E.S.C. Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 60-70. 

Revue d’histoire économique et sociale, 1957, NO. 3, Pp. 255-265. 
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needed to verify the picture he gives us (through these contracts) of the Catalan 
port. Finally the author of this chronicle has summarised for the attention of 
the impatient reader a recent doctoral thesis on the Portuguese economy in 
the Atlantic in the seventeenth century.! 

For Latin America, Silvio Zavala devotes a volume to the geography of 
colonization.” It is a general study, like the two that Pierre Deffontaines has 
published on ‘L’Introduction du bétail en Amerique Latine’, both taken from a 
course of lectures given at Rio de Janeiro in 1956.3 By their spirit of synthesis, 
and their sense of historical evolution, these two studies of geography will be 
useful to historians. On Louisiana, where the young French colony called 
attention to itself by its ‘imperialist’ ambitions, there is an article by Marcel 
Giraud devoted to ‘La rivalité franco-espagnole’ between 1713 and 1717,4 and, 
by the same writer, an edition of the ‘Exacte description de la Louisiane’ of 
Etienne Veniard de Bourgmont, who explored the valley of the Missouri in 
the same period.® 

There should be added to the literature on European expansion, the article 
by Emile Coornaert on ‘Les bourses d’Anvers aux XVe et XVIe siécles’.6 He 
illuminates a problem which was left rather obscure by Pirenne in his History of 
Belgium and which since Pirenne has been neglected in historical literature, 
particularly that written in French. The same author, in a study of ‘Les 
échanges de la France avec l’Allemagne et les pays du Nord au XVIe siécle’? 
shows how, in relation to commercial practice, Europe north of the Alps 
lagged behind the countries to the south. 

The short article by Bernard Schnapper on ‘La fixation du denier des rentes’ — 
in effect a rate of interest — ‘et opinion parlementaire au XVIe siécle’ 8 gives 
notice of the book by the same author which has since appeared. Gaston Zeller 
reminds us of the subtleties of commercial practice between nations at war 
under the ancien régime. An article by J. Villain summarises “Les heurs et les 
malheurs de la spéculation’ under the system of Law.!0 Guy Richard shows how 
the French noblesse while gradually taking part in commerce, refused to comply 
with the rules of the corporations,!! while H. Grange enriches the history of 
doctrine with an article on ‘Rousseau et la division du travail’.!” 

Special mention must be made of the note by J. Molinier on ‘Les calculs 
d’agrégats en France antérieurement a 1850°.13 The author recalls that the first 
researches on this subject undertaken by the Institut de Science économique ap- 
pliquée were published in number 7 of series D of the cahiers issued by this 
Institute: ‘La croissance du revenu national francais depuis 1780’. He has revised 


1 ‘Le Portugal et l’Atlantique an XVIle siécle (1570-1670). Etude économique’. Information 
Historique, Mars Avril 1957; PP: 47-54- ae 

2 ‘Le cadre géographique des colonisations européennes en Amérique’. Information Historique, 
Mars Avril 1 ; Pp- 47-54- 

3 Cahiers fe Aa Tae Mars 1957, pp. 5-22 et Revue de Géographie Alpine, XLV, 1957; 
Fasc. IV, pp. 659-684. 

4 Revue Historique, Avril Juin 1957, pp- 250-269. 
Revue Historique, Janvier Mars 1957, pp- 29-41. 
Revue Historique, Janvier Mars 1957, pp- 20-28. 
Revue d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale, Paris, 1957, XXXV-3, pp: 241-254. 
Revue d’ Histoire Moderne, Juillet Septembre 1957, pp- 161-170. ae 

9 ‘Le commerce international en temps de guerre sous PAncien Régime’. Revue d’ Histoire 
Moderne, Avril Juin 1957, pp- 112-120. 

10 Revue d’Histoire Moderne, Avril Juin 1957, pp- 121-140. 

11 ‘Les corporations et la noblesse commergante en France au XVIIIe (d’aprés les papiers du 
Conseil de Commerce)’. Information Historique, Nov. Dec. 1957, pp- 185-188. 

12 Revue des Sciences humaines, Avril Juin 1957, Pp- 143-156. 

13 Revue d’Economie Politique, Nov. Dec. 1957, pp- 875-897. 
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and completed the list of estimates cited in that study, the first of them made 
by Boisguilbert as long ago as 1660. The author shows how these questions 
attracted the attention of economists up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and only reappeared among the preoccupations of their successors 
some ten years ago. Oot 

French scholars are devoting considerable attention to demographic history. 
We now have the small but extremely valuable guide by Michel Fleury and 
Louis Henry,! published by the Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques. 
René Baehrel has raised the standard of revolt against the methods and in- 
structions of the I.N.E.D.2 In this article he uses the arguments which he 
employed in an analogous debate on the history of prices. They can be sum- 
marised thus: let us be simple and not stifle our investigators in an accumulation 
of figures and statistical refinements. The demographer,® like the historian of 
prices,‘ has replied. Still in the field of demography we must note two articles 
by Edmond Esmonin. The first, in Cahiers d’ Histoire, gives us ‘Un recensement 
de la population de Grenoble en 1725’, based upon a register in the municipal 
archives.® The second, in Revue d’ Histoire Moderne, is a study of a great eighteenth 
century statistician, the abbé Expilly, who saw clearly the rise of population 
in his own time, the reverse of the physiocrats who believed that there was a 
decline.® 

Finally, in regional history, three articles make a contribution to the history 
of industry in the period of commercial capitalism — one on the linen industry 
in the north,? another on glass in Lorraine,’ and the third on marble in 
Provence.? A substantial article by Philippe Langlet on the port of Saint Malo! 
will interest English readers because it contains information on the trade 
between Brittany and Ireland. Lastly, the article by M. Delafosse 1! extends 
the study of the origins of the Canal du Midi, a subject which has started to 
preoccupy scholars at Toulouse. 

One obviously cannot deduce the tendencies in historical research in France 
from the publications of a single year: the work of the historian is essentially 
long-term, and one would need a period of five or six years before one could 
make a proper assessment. But one cannot help being struck, among the 
French publications of 1957, by the small amount of attention paid to the 
northern countries and to the Anglo-Saxon world. Is it because in these 
countries economic success and the importance of economic preoccupations 
favour the effort of the native historians and leave little scope for the foreign 


1 Des registres paroissiaux & Uhistoire de la population. Edition de L’I.N.E.D. Paris. 1956. 

2 ‘Statistique et Démographie Historique: La mortalité sous l’Ancien Régime. Remarques 
inquiétes’. Annales E.S.C. Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 85-08. 

8 Louis Henry et René Baehrel, ‘Histoire et Démographie’, Annales E.S.C. Oct. Dec. 1957, 
pp- 628-638. 

4 Jean Meuvret has replied in Annales E.S.C. Janvier Mars 1955, p. 48, to an article by René 
Baehrel, published in Annales E.S.C. Avril Juin 1954, p. 213. 

5 Cahiers d’ Histoire, Lyon, 1957, pp. 243-278. 

8 Revue d’Histoire Moderne, Oct. Dec. 1957, pp. 241-280. 

* V. Prevot. ‘L’industrie liniére dans le Nord de la France sous l’Ancien Régime’. Revue du 
Nord, Oct. Dec. 1957, pp. 205-226. 

* G. Ladaique. ‘L’industrie du verre et du cristal dans les départements de Meurthe-et- 
Moselle et des Vosges.’ Annales de l’Est, 1952 (2), pp. 125-144. 

® E. Bonnel. ‘Notes sur un rapport d’inspection des carriéres de marbres en Provence en 
1712°. Provence historique, Janvier Mars 1957, pp. 46-60. 

10 ‘Les principaux courants commerciaux du Port de Saint Malo en 1681 et 1682.’ Annales 
de Bretagne, LXIV-3, 1957, pp. 275-328. 

‘1 “Trafics Rochelais au XVIe siécle. Routes terrestres et fluviales A travers DP Aquitaine’: 
Annales E.S.C. Oct. Dec. 1957, pp. 594-601. 
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researcher? If this really is the case, it is a cause for congratulation. But what 
is the opinion of our colleagues who are specialists in other periods? 
Toulouse F. Mauro 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1800 


Maurice Crouzet. Histoire générale des civilisations, vol. VII, Pépoque contempo- 
raine. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 821.) 


This volume concludes the important Histoire générale des cwwilisations edited by 
Maurice Crouzet. It deals with the period from 1914 to 1956, and very con- 
siderable space is allocated to economic and social history. The tone is on the 
whole pessimistic about the evolution of ‘western’ civilisation, rather fulsome 
where Russia and her satellites are concerned. Nevertheless the work is ex- 
tremely rich in definite information about economic, technical and social 
developments. The author has read a large number of specialised works, 
which this book will reduce the necessity of consulting. It is a good synthesis 
of the contemporary era. 


Cu. Morazeé. Les bourgeois conquérants. (Collection Destins du Monde edited by 
Lucien Febvre and Fernand Braudel. Paris: A. Colin. 1957. Pp. xi + 491.) 


This is the first volume to appear in the series Destins du Monde. It deals with 
the period which runs from 1780 to circa 1895. Charles Morazé is of the 
opinion that this was the century during which the bourgeoisie conquered 
Europe, and afterwards the world. The author’s viewpoint is dominated by 
economic problems. According to him, for example, the French Revolution 
is bound up with the question of credit. The Revolution broke out because a 
system of credit had not been built up in France by the end of the eighteenth 
century, and it lasted until France, thanks to Bonaparte’s creation of the 
Banque de France, had at last been given a satisfactory institution of credit. 

There are many intelligent lines of thought and penetrating suggestions, 
but they are unfortunately marred by frequent errors of fact. 


G. Dusy and R. Manprov. Histoire de la civilisation frangaise, vol II, X VIleme- 
XXéme siécles. (Paris: A. Colin. 1958. Pp. 382.) 


This book is also greatly concerned with demographic, social, and economic 
questions, but it only deals with French civilisation. In the opinion of R. 
Mandrou, the sole author of this second volume, the great increase in French 
population during the second half of the eighteenth century was one of the 
crucial causes of the Revolution. The reform of the currency carried out by 
Napoleon, and the stability which resulted for more than a century, forms, 
according to the author, one of the dominant characteristics of French civili- 
sation in the nineteenth century. The Industrial Revolution and working- 
class life are comprehensively treated. 
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René SkpmLor. Histoire des colonisations. (Paris: A. Fayard. 1958. Pp. 650. 
Fr. 1350.) 


Here is a synthesis in essay form of colonising efforts from antiquity to the 
present day. It is a clear and well constructed summary, with dates in the 
margins of every page, which allow the reader to keep his chronological 
bearings. The viewpoint is predominately political, but economic and social 
considerations are not neglected. Will our days see the end of the colonial era? 
The author does not think so. In his opinion, the former colonial peoples, once 
they have won their emancipation, will do their utmost to create in their turn 
colonies in their own interests. But the shape of colonies to come will probably 
differ from those of the past. The process of colonisation continues, René 
Sédillot concludes. It is still a subject for debate. 


Greorces LEeFRANC. Histoire du travail et des travailleurs. (Paris: Flammarion. 
1957. Pp. 490.) 


Notwithstanding its title, and despite a few chapters at the beginning devoted 
to the history of labour in the societies of classical antiquity, and a few para- 
graphs at the end on the United States, Germany, and Russia, this work is 
essentially a history of labour in France. From this standpoint it is an excellent 
synthesis in sharp perspective. The author, a specialist of long standing in the 
problems of labour and syndicalism, is well versed in all recent publications, 
and has drawn on many more works than his bibliography would lead one to 
suppose. The style is brisk, and the book makes pleasant reading. Excellent 
quotations have been taken from memoirs written by workingmen, or sons 
of workingmen, such as Agricol Perdiguier and Jean Guéhenno, and from 
observers of the condition of the working class such as Simone Weill. Labour 
problems in agriculture have not been neglected, and Daniel Faucher’s book 
on the peasant and mechanisation has given Georges Lefranc valuable as- 
sistance. Occasionally there are well drawn portraits of working-class leaders — 
for example Léon Jouhaux with whom the author was personally and inti- 
mately acquainted. The conclusion suggests a sort of disorientation in the 
face of profound modifications brought about in the condition of the working 
class, by the transformations of machinery and automation. The homogeneity 
of the working-class world seems to have disintegrated. 


Jeo: JEANNENEY and MaRGuERITE PERRoT. Textes de droit économique et social 
frangais, 1789-1957. (Paris: A. Colin. 1957. Pp. 711. Cahiers de la Fondation 
nationale des Sciences politiques, no. 89.) 


This compilation of the most important texts relating to French social and 
economic law is intended for students, but it will be most useful for all those 
doing research in the subject. The laws and decrees published in this book were 
scattered in collections, difficult to use, and lost among numerous other 
documents. The revolutionary period is particularly well represented — more 
than 25 texts relate to the legislative work of the Convention, and about 
twenty deal with the work of the National Assembly of 1848. The book opens 
with the decree of 11 August 1789 abolishing the feudal régime, and closes 
with the decrees of 10 August 1957, regulating the exchange and external 


dealings in the franc area. The work has a bibliography and an excellent 
analytical index. 
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Marc Boutotsgau. Etats généraux de 1789, Cahiers de doléances du Tiers Etat du 
bailliage du Rouen, vol. I, la ville. (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 
1957- Pp. clxi + 274. Collection de documents inédits sur histoire 
économique de la Révolution frangaise.) 


Before 1914, the Commission d’histoire économique de la Révolution francaise had 
published numerous cahiers de doléances. From 1919 onwards its activity slowed 
down considerably, and very few new cahiers have been published, although 
a vast number of them remain unedited. M. Marc Bouloiseau has therefore 
revived an old tradition by producing a good edition of the cahiers of the Third 
Estate of the town of Rouen. Like its predecessors, this volume is prefaced by a 
substantial introduction of more than a hundred and fifty pages, describing 
the economic and social situation of the bailliage of Rouen on the eve of the 
Revolution. This introduction alone would be most useful to historians. But 
among the cahiers themselves will be found those drawn up by the corporations 
dart et métiers of Rouen. They have fortunately been preserved — a rare occur- 
ence since in many French towns they have been lost. 


Buonarroti. Conspiration de l’égalité, dite de Babeuf. (Préface de Georges Le- 
febvre). Saint-Just. Discours et rapports (Introduction et notes par Albert 
Soboul). (Paris: Les Classiques du Peuple. 1957. 3 vols. Pp. 234 + 243 
and 22. Fr. 700 and 350.) 


These three volumes published in the Collection Les classiques du Peuple may be 
useful to specialists in both social and economic history. Albert Soboul has 
published only select passages of Saint-Just, drawn wholly from his speeches 
and reports, but one will find here the speech of 29 November 1792 on the 
means of subsistance, and the famous report on the deécrets de ventdse, which 
directed that the property of suspects should be divided among the poor. 
Buonarroti’s La conspiration de l’égalité has on the other hand been published 
fully with all the relevant papers that appeared in the original edition of 1829, 
and which have not been reproduced in subsequent editions. It will therefore 
be possible to read in this compilation, the fundamental texts of Buonarroti 
and Babeuf, relating to the communist régime which they wanted to set up. 
The volume ends with a comprehensive bibliography compiled by Jean Dautry. 


F. Roguss. Aspects de la vie économique nigoise sous le Consulat et ? Empire. (Aix-en- 
Provence: La pensée universitaire. 1957. Extrait des Annales de la Faculté 
de droit). 


This study, although hasty, is assiduously documented. In 1789 the comté of 
Nice was only self-sufficient for a few months in the year, although it practised 
diversified agriculture. The Imperial administration strove without success to 
improve the situation. As in other parts it tried, but failed to introduce new 
crops: cotton, woad, and sugar beet. The first annexation of the comté of Nice 
to France was offset by failure in the economic sphere. 


PreRRE FéRAL. Approches, essais d’histoire économique et sociale de la Gascogne. 
(Préface de H. Polge. Auch: Cocharaux. 1957. Pp. 341.) 


Pierre Féral has brought together many articles which he has contributed over 
the last ten years or so to the economic and social history of the region of 
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Lectoure, in Gascony. Chief among these studies are those relating to the 
continuation of feudal rent and the dime, after their abolition by the Constitu- 
ants in 1790. These rights were exacted from the tenant farmer (fermier) and 
the sharecropper (métayer) by the landlord, who kept them for his own benefit. 
Other studies deal with the evolution of methods of credit, with soil exhaustion, 
and the law of gavelkind. They augur well for the large work which Pierre Féral 
is writing. 


Jean Lapasse. Le Commerce des soies a Lyon sous Napoléon et la crise de 1811. (Paris: 
P.U.F. 1957. Pp. 136. Collection des Cahiers d’ Histoire.) 


As a historian and banker, Jean Labasse is well equipped to study the activity 
of the Guérin bank at Lyon, under the Empire. This family had specialised 
in the silk trade, and, in the course of buying raw silks in Italy, it also carried 
through many exchange transactions. The greater part of the work is devoted 
to the crisis of 1811. The silk yield was as bad as the grain crop, and the de- 
pression lasted until the next harvest. The prodigious favours granted by 
Napoleon to the industries of Lyon did not protect them from economic 
difficulties, yet they did not experience the disastrous fate of the textile industries 
of Languedoc during the same period. 


JEAN VIDALENC. L’industrie dans les départements normands a la fin du Premier 
Empire. (Extrait des Annales de Normandie, octobre-décembre 1957. Pp. 
281-307.) 


In Normandy the crisis of 1811-1812 hit industry even more severely than at 
Lyon. Factories closed, there were numerous unemployed, and destitution 
increased; there went with this not only a flow of conscripts into the army 
depots, but also a revival of royalist and Jacobin opposition. 


PAULETTE SEIGNOUR. La vie économique du Vaucluse de 1815 a 1848. (Aix-en-Pro- 


vence: La pensée universitaire. 1957. Pp. 238. Publication des Annales 
de la Faculté des Lettres, travaux et mémoires, no. 6.) 


The department of Vaucluse consists chiefly of the Comtat-Venaissin, papal 
territory which in 1815 was still not fully assimilated to French territory, with 
which it had only inadequate land communications. It was a predominantly 
agricultural area where the cultivation of the madder dye plant played a 
significant rdle, but the author neglects the problems posed by this industrial 
crop; they are as a matter of fact the subject of a study by M. Joyce, also 
doing research at Aix. The principal industry was silk, but wool was also spun 
and woven in the home. There were also industries producing confectionery 
goods and preserves. The chief centres of exchange were the numerous fairs, 
the most important of which was held at Beaucaire, in the neighbouring 
department of Gard. During the period of constitutional monarchy, a notice- 
able increase in grain output and slow improvement in wine production is 
visible in Vaucluse. On the other hand the old textile industry remained static. 
Only the manufacture of red dye made any headway, through the adoption 
of red trousers by the French army, but as we have already seen, this question 
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has not been studied by the author. The population of the department in- 
creased by more than a quarter, but it was concentrated in the towns and 
valleys, and the mountain areas were becoming depopulated. Vaucluse 
therefore developed in a contrary direction to many other regions, since 
agriculture progressed at the expense of industry. Moreover Vaucluse still 
lacked in 1848 the basis of its modern economy — the cultivation of early 
vegetables. This could only take place after railways had been developed, and 
after the madder plant and the silk-worm had declined — that is to say after 
1870. 


PATRICIA VAN DER Escu. La deuxiéme internationale (1889-1923). (Paris: Marcel 
Riviére. 1957. Pp. 186. Fr. 700.) 


This is a good comprehensive study of the Second International, based on 
original documents preserved for the most part in the Library of Social History 
at Amsterdam. Madame van der Esch vividly evokes the magisterial figures of 
Jaures, Vandervelde, Kautsky, and Ramsay Macdonald. She examines the 
reasons for the failure of the Second International, which could not avert the 
war of 1914-1918, and which broke up, after the Russian Revolution, in 1923. 


Jacques CHasTENET. Histoire de la troisiéme république, vol. IV, Fours inqutets et 
sanglants (1905-1918). (Paris: Hachette. 1957. Pp. 407.) 


This work allocates very little space to economic development. Most of the 
chapters are devoted primarily to international relations, and secondarily to 
military operations. Only the last chapter looks at the other side of war, by 
taking account of inflation, and showing how it affected the condition of 
different classes. The author claims that the working class were the least hit 
—a very disputable point. 


H. Catvet. La société frangaise contemporaine. (Paris: F. Nathan. 1957. Pp. 380.) 


H. Calvet has produced a geographical rather than a sociological study. Four- 
fifths of this book is devoted to describing the urban and rural landscape 
of France, one-fifth only to the study of social groups. The peasants are more 
carefully observed than town dwellers, with the result that the impression of 
France, given by this work, no longer quite corresponds to reality, to the 
visible rise of the towns. The book is pleasant to read, and contains a great deal 
of precise information, which it would be difficult to find in the scattered and 
very numerous articles, on which the author has drawn. 


Henri Brunscuwic. L’expansion allemande outre-mer du XVéme siecle a nos jours. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 208. Fr. 800. Collection 
Pays d’outre mer, lére série, études coloniales, no. 9.) 


This work deals with little but colonial expansion in the narrow sense of the 
term. Expansion of a non-colonial nature is treated very quickly, and the 
work stops, not at the present day as the title suggests, but in 1919. The author 
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is particularly concerned in showing why Bismark, who was so opposed to 
German colonisation, yet tolerated the creation of colonies by Germany. ifs 
was not for economic and still less for humanitarian reasons, but chiefly in 
order that Germany might retain in the world after 1885, the role of arbitrator 
that she had acquired in Europe from 1871 onwards. After the fall of Bismark, 
and up to 1907, the Germany colonies were virtually left to intrigue. After 
1907 an attempt to redress this can be seen, which would have lasted, in Henri 
Brunschwig’s opinion, had not the first World War taken away all Germany’s 
colonies. Besides, he points out, the colonial spirit never influenced more than 
a tiny minority of the population in Germany. 


PuitipPpE PINCHEMEL. Structure sociale et dépopulation rurale dans les campagnes 
picardes de 1836 4 1936. (Paris: A. Colin. 1958. Pp. 232. Centre d’études 
économiques, Etudes et Mémoires, no. 35.) 


The author has studied rural depopulation in three cantons of the Somme 
département comprising sixty-four villages. In the first part, Philippe Pinchemel 
makes a critical assessment of his sources, consisting for the most part of 
population returns between 1836 and 1936. He also indicates the physical 
features of the region under study. The second part is more interesting and 
is spent in examining the causes of depopulation. This was brought about in 
particular by changes in the social structure. Those living in the countryside 
left their villages because they could no longer find work there. Their exodus 
did not therefore entail withdrawal from the land and the extension of waste; 
on the contrary it enabled the smallest farmers to increase their holdings, and 
to exploit them more rationally. Many, often unemployed, went away. The 
rural working class was in continual decline. On the whole the equilibrium of 
society benefited by this exodus, but people who might have continued to 
earn their living in the countryside left their homes, simply because of the 
appeal of urban comfort and diversions. Depopulation was not a uniform 
process. The larger communes, containing numerous artisans who might have 
been quickly converted into factory workers, and the communes situated near 
railways or main roads, experienced less depopulation than the others. But 
the rural areas of Picardy do not seem to have taken advantage of their popu- 
lation losses. Their economic situation, which might have been improved, on 
the contrary worsened, because small-holdings were not replaced by large- 
scale exploitation, but by medium-sized holdings. The costs of modern equip- 
ment therefore remained very high, and the rural areas of Picardy were still, 
in 1936, deprived of the most elementary comforts and lagging far behind 
urban civilisation. 


Toulouse JAcQuEs GODECHOT 


MODERN AGRARIAN HISTORY 


1957 produced no major contributions to agrarian history. The most ambitious 
work of synthesis came, in fact, from the geographers. At the colloque inter- 
national @histoire et de géographie agraires, held at Nancy in September 1957, 
MM. E. Juillard, A. Meynier, X. de Planhol, G. Sautter, A. Blanc and P. 
Flatrés reviewed the progress of research in France in Les structures agratres et 
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les paysages ruraux over the past twenty-five years. Their survey includes a 
summary and a thorough-going critical examination of published work, and 
an impressive bibliography of no fewer than 450 books and articles. This alone 
makes the book of outstanding importance. 

M. P. Flatrés’ doctoral thesis, Géographie rurale de quatre contrées celtiques 
(Irlande, Galles, Cornwall et Man),? gives considerable attention to agrarian 
history, and particularly to the social environment in which agricultural 
systems and traditional ways of life are developed. The author comes up 
against the usual difficulty in attempting to recapitulate a complicated evo- 
lution over a long period of time: the material is far too complicated for the 
techniques at a geographer’s disposal. But the observation and documentation 
is impressive, and a particularly valuable feature is the annotated glossary of 
terms. The author concludes that there is a distinctive atlantic rural civilisation, 
including Brittany (with which he is thoroughly familiar). The most sub- 
stantial evidence he marshals to support his thesis is an agricultural system 
based on joint holding of good and bad land, the smallness of the units of 
landholding and the frequent changes in living conditions and methods of 
cultivation. But it is doubtful whether these are enough to establish his 
concept of a separate atlantic complex, so long as so secondary a place is 
given to physical factors. Nonetheless this is a thought-provoking work. In a 
further short article M. Flatrés, following similar lines of thought, seeks 
to include Norway as part of the unity of the atlantic rural landscape. 

In an important study of the French rural communauté in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, M. A. Soboul considers the social aspects of agrarian 
history.® He argues that the village community which was characteristic of the 
‘natural economy’ which survived into the eighteenth century, disintegrated 
under the impact of the Revolution, just as the capitalist economy was be- 
ginning to take shape. 

Agrarian structure is still among the leading preoccupations of French 
research. Several studies have been devoted to bocage: L. Merle has produced 
a study of the wasteland of Poitou;§ P. Flatrés has written on Southern Finistére ;? 
A. Bouhier on South-western Vendée;8 and A. Meynier has resumed his studies 
of the chemins creux of Brittany;9 C. Bernard has contributed a study on the 
rural structure of the coastal plain of Montpellier;!° and A. Blin has described 
the countryside of Haut-Boulonnais.!! 

Among work on agricultural techniques and their results were ‘Les tech- 
niques agricoles dans les pays picards aux XVIIéme et XVIIIéme siécles’ by 
P. Goubert;12 ‘Les Progrés de l’agriculture frangaise durant le Premier Empire’ 


1 Nancy. 1957. Pp. 188. (Mémoire no. 17 des Annales de I’Est.) 

2 Rennes: Lib. universitaire. Plihon. 1957. Pp. 618. 

3 ‘Paysages ruraux de pays atlantiques. Une comparaison: structures rurales en Norvége et 
dans les contrées celtiques’ (Annales, 1957, pp. 602-612). 

4 ‘Ta communauté rurale francaise (XVIIIléme—XIXéme siécles). Problémes de base’ (La 

te, 1957, pp. 65-81). 

2 oe er du Se ee des Facultés de Droit. Les aspects sociaux de la vie rurale. Rennes et 
Nantes (mai 1956). 

6 ‘Origine et évolution d’un bocage: la Gatine poitevine’ (Annales, 1957, pp- 613-618). 

7 ‘La structure rurale du Sud-Finistére’ (Norois, 1957, pp- 353-367 and 425-453)- 

8 ‘Gaigneries et terroirs de hameaux dans le Sud-ouest vendéen’ (ibid. pp. 455-468). 

9 ‘Le mystére des chemins creux de Bretagne’ (Géographia, no. 70, pp. 2-7). 

10 Bull. de la Soc. languedocienne de géog. 1957, part 2. 

11 Revue du Nord, 1957, pp- 51-72. 

12 Rev. d’hist. écon. et soc. 1957, PP- 24-40. 
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by O. Festy;! ‘Culture sur brilis et érosion des sols’ by J. Vogt;? ‘Le boeuf de 
labour dans l’ancienne Provence’ by R. Livet;3 F. Roques has described “Les 
traits de l’agriculture de la région nigoise sous le Consulat et Empire’ ;4 and 
J. Vidalenc has dealt similarly with ‘L’agriculture normande vers 1815’.5 It 
will be recalled that D. Faucher recently traced the ‘Révolution agricole des 
XVI1léme—XIXéme siécles’, a noteworthy general study with a deep under- 
standing of the real problems of the period.6 In an original study J. Vogt 
showed the consequences for the western European cattle trade of the develop- 
ment of artificial feeding stuffs in Franconia.” 

J. Denaix has published an inventory of a castellany in sixteenth-century 
Lorraine,’ while M. Henriot has analysed the social structure of the village of 
Froncles in Haute-Marne,? and M. Marteau has followed the evolution of a 
farm in Calvados.10 E. Le Roy-Ladurie has made some most perceptive obser- 
vations on Montpellier and its countryside in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.!11 M. Philponneau has accurately traced the rural life of the outskirts 
of Paris,!2 whilst A. Roux and R. Livet published a study of a small village in 
Provence;'* 

As usual, forests have attracted a number of studies: works on the forests of 
Western France were published by M. Denis,!4 M. Duval,!® and A. Rostand;16 
while R. Leroy!” has devoted more than one hundred pages to an investigation 
of the Alpine forests. Studying the forests of Franche-Comté, R. Marlin again 
found the problem of the right to collect estovers.18 

Many studies go beyond the bounds of metropolitan France. North Africa 
has attracted the attention of J. Gadille (‘L’agriculture européenne au Maroc’)!9 
and of J. Poncet (“Histoire rurale de Afrique du Nord. A propos des cultures 
en terrasses’).20 J. Berque produced a most original ‘Histoire sociale d’un 
village égyptien au X Xéme siécle’.2! An important doctoral thesis on La Croatie 
occidentale by A. Blanc includes a long description of rural history.22 F. X. 
Coquin deals with the peasants of Siberia between 1800 and 1939.28 M. De- 


Ibid. pp. 266-292. 
Comité des Trav. hist. Section de géog. LXITX (1956), pp. 337-342. 
Revue de géog. alpine, 1957, pp. 29-42. 
Ann. Fac, Droit Aix en Provence, 1957, pp. 183-229. 
Annales de Normandie, 1957, pp. 179-201. 
Bulletin de la Soc. d’hist. mod. November 1956, pp. 2-11. 
‘Révolution agricole et commerce de boeufs’ (Comité des Trav. hist. LXIX, pp. 327-335). 
‘La chatellenie de Hattonchatel en 1546’ (Annales de l’ Est, 1957, pp. 93-124). 
Ann. hist. de la Révol. frangaise, 1957, pp. 238-244. 
10 Ann. de Normandie, 1957, pp. 203-219. 
11 Annales, 1957, pp. 223-230. 
12 Géographia, nos. 71-2, p. 15. 
5 ices @histoire agraire d’un terroir provengal: St. Saturnin-les-Apt, Aix. (La Pensée univer- 
sitaire). 
14 “Grandeur et décadence d’une forét: Paimpont du XVIéme au XIXéme siécle’ (Ann. de 
Bretagne, 1957, pp. 257-273). 
15 “Economie forestiére et féodalité dans l'Ouest a la veille de la Révolution’ (ibid. PP-34.7-358) 
16 “Les foréts du Cotentin en 1665” (Ann. de Normandie, 1957, pp. 53-58). 
1” “Les foréts des Alpes frangaises’ (Rev. de Géog. alpine, 1957, pp- 441-555). 
18 “Un probléme d’affouage en Franche-Comté au milieu du XI Xéme siécle’ (Rev. d’ Hist. éc. 
et soc. 1957, pp. 167-197). 
19 Ann. de Géog. 1957, pp. 144-158. 
20 Annales, 1957, Pp. 455-460. 
1 Publ. de la 6éme section de l’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
Trav. de 0’ Institut d’ Etudes slaves, vol. XXV. 
Rev. d’ Hist. mod. et contemp. 1957, pp. 64-80. 
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fourneaux ! and A. Huetz de Lemps 2 have both contributed to the agrarian 
history of Spain, and P. Deffontaines has added to that of Latin America. 
Nor have agrarian reforms been forgotten: Italy,4 Algeria,® India,® have all 
aroused particular interest. Géographia, an energetic and popular monthly, 
commissioned experts to make substantial short accounts of agrarian life in 
Iraq, Haiti, and in a kolkhoz.? 

Finally, in writing about Emile Zola, the historian of the peasantry of 
Sones Marcilhacy recalls that the French countryside also has its literary 

istory. 


Diuyon P. DE SAINT JACOB 


GERMANY 
(Edited by W. Conze) 


Kar SIEGFRIED BADER. Studien zur Rechtsgeschichte des mittelalterlichen Dorfes I. 
Teil. Das mittelalterliche Dorf als Friedens- und Rechtsbereich. (Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachf. 1957. Pp. 284. DM. 24.-.) The author makes ample 
use of recent results arrived at by agrarian historians. The book centres round 
the Dorfetter, the village fence, and the inner space enclosed by it which enjoys 
a special legal standing. K. S. Bader does away with old liberal ideals, such as 
the ‘Markgenossenschaften’ of the freeborn of equal standing, and shows that 
the establishment and organization of the Mark are secondary proceedings 
which are dependant upon the development of the village. At the beginning 
of this development we find loosely integrated settlements of Sippen (clans) 
which the author rather cautiously defines as ‘small collectivist units’. Compared 
to the forceful constitution of the Gefolgschaft, as Walter Schlesinger has de- 
scribed it, the Sippen remain rather faint and indistinct. Since the notion of the 
Markgenossenschaften is rejected by the author, he is able to absorb the funda- 
mental advances in our knowledge of the subject made by Otto Brunner 
(Land und Herrschaft, third edition, 1943) who dissolved the abstract notion of 
Herrschaft into mutual and profoundly ethical relationships between the lord 
and his subjects. Herrschaft and Dorfgenossenschaft co-operate, of course, also 
for the preservation of Etter peace (Etterfrieden) which provides a further 
argument against Alfons Dopsch and his school who had seen in Grundherr- 
schaft the creator of all things. 

Just as the village develops from the individual farm, or from a scattered 
number of farms, into the small space settlement enclosed by the Etter, in the 
same way the Etter space of the farm develops into the Etter district of the 
village. The actual protective functions of the Etter and the irrational magic 


1 ‘Le probléme de la terre en Andalousie au XVIlleme siécle et les projects de réforme 
agraire’ (Rev. historique, 1957; PP- 42-57). 

2 ‘Le vignoble de la Tierra de Medina aux XVIeme et XVIJéme siécles’ (Annales, 1957; PP- 

03-417). 

. 3 ae et foires a bétail en Amérique latine’ (Rev. de Géog. alpine, 1957, PP- 659-684). 

4 R. Rochefort, ‘La réforme agraire en Italie’ (Rev. de Géog. de Lyon, 1957, pp- 73-82); H. 
Desplanques, ‘La réforme agraire italienne’ (Ann. de Géog. 1957, PP» 310-327): 

5 Wertheimer, ‘Notes sur la réforme agraire en Algérie’ (L’ Afrique et Asie, 1957, PP- 41-62). 

6 J. Dupuis, ‘L’évolution des régimes agraires dans |’Union indienne’ (Ann. de Géog. 1957; 
pp. 558-566). ; 

? H. Smotkine (No. 65), E. Revert (No. 74), R. Lamorisse (No. 64). 


8 Annales, 1957; PP- 573-586. 
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of the fence (ethnology speaks of Dingbeseelung [animation of objects]) combine 
to guarantee Etter peace. When combined with the peaceful effects of ideas 
taken from ecclesiastical law (the asylum of the churchyard), a village asylum 
can originate as the highest form of peace. In the Sachsenspiegel as well as in the 
Schwabenspiegel the higher peace of the Etter region is already firmly established. 
Late medieval sources seem to indicate a special penal law for that region. _ 

Etter jurisdiction develops through the fusion of ecclesiastical immunity 
with the secular institution of Etter peace. This development is promoted above 
all by the Cistercians. The secular lords emulate the greyfriars and obtain a 
variety of rights. The author also shows that agrarian legal history and mu- 
nicipal legal history should be studied in conjunction. 

The author has confined his investigations to the Alemannic region of 
South-West Germany and Switzerland. However, examples taken from other 
parts of Germany show that for those regions too similar investigations will 
have to be carried out. It is quite certain that the difficult problems of terri- 
torial sovereignty in general will have to be reconsidered in the light of the 
results of this study. 


Erlangen INGOMAR BoG 


H. Bruccer. Die schweizerische Landwirtschaft in der ersten Halfte des 19 JFahr™ 
hunderts. (Frauenfeld: Huber und Co. 1956. Pp. 270.) 


This investigation integrates a great number of cantonal studies into a com- 
prehensive picture and is based on extensive source material, especially 
material of a statistical nature. The limitation in time is sensible, for this was 
the period when the old restricted agrarian structure was dissolved and new 
ideas of rational agriculture were beginning to penetrate, but the modern 
industrial economy had not as yet incisively transformed the economic and 
social conditions. The author shows in a comprehensive and reliable way the 
transformations in agriculture and rural structure; in population, size of 
holdings, rural density, the cultivation of plants and vegetables, cattle-breeding, 
rural export, prices and wages, agricultural combinations and schools, the 
agrarian policy of the Confederation and of the cantons in the context of the 
economic policy of the adjoining States, above all of Germany and France. 
The promoters of agriculture such as Pictet de Rochemont, Crud, Fellenberg, 
and Wehrli are dealt with in an appreciative manner. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


THEO Ketter. Leu & Co. 1755-1955. Denkschrift zum zweihundert jahrigen Bestehen 
der Aktiengesellschaft Leu & Co. Zurich. (Zurich. 1955. Pp. 292 + 4 tables.) 
WALTER ADOLF JoHR. Schweizerische Kreditanstalt 1856-1956. Hundert Jahre im 
Dienste der schweizerischen Volkswirtschaft. (Zurich. 1956. pp. 564. + 31 tables.) 
These two jubilee publications, written by professors of the Handels-Hoch- 
schule St. Gallen, give an excellent picture of the more recent development of 
banking in Zurich on which some light had already been shed by Julius 
Landmann’s jubilee monograph ‘Leu and Co.’, published in 1905. 

The Zinskommission that had existed in Zurich since 1710 was forty-five 
years later developed into an organization for the management of foreign 
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investment. The fact that the new capital export bank was working under the 
auspices of the State was covered up by giving the firm the name of its first 
president, namely that of its treasurer Johann Jakob Leu. (Cf. recently, 
Alfred Cattani, 7. 7. Leu, Zurich, 1955.) Foreign investment took place in the 
first decades mainly in English State bonds (in 1770 already £34,700). Since 
1802 the firm was reorganized in the direction of inland credit, and preferably 
mortgage, business. In 1854 Leu & Co. became the ‘Zurcherische Hypo- 
thekarkasse’ and a joint stock corporation with a capital of 9,784 million Swiss 
francs which has now risen to 20 million francs. Later on it also became a 
commercial bank with many contacts with industry. Johr sets himself the task 
of describing the history of the Schweizerische Kreditanstalt in the wider 
context of Swiss economic history of the last century. The importance of the 
bank as well as the masterly exposition of the book justify the double theme. 
The Kreditanstalt was founded, following the example of the Credit Mobilier 
and of the Allgemeine deutsche Creditanstalt at Leipsic, as a joint-stock 
company with a capital of 15 million Swiss francs of which the ADCA sub- 
scribed one half. The first president of the new bank for ‘agriculture, com- 
merce and industry’ was the president of the Swiss Nordostbahngesellschaft 
and also of the Gotthard-Bahngesellschaft, Alfred Escher. In reality the bank 
did not engage in mortgage business, but helped to promote railways, banking, 
insurance companies and also public loans. Its joint stock capital rose to 50 
million Swiss francs in 1905, 100 million in 1918, and 165 million in 1956, 
whereby it now takes second place among Swiss banks after the Schweizerische 
Bankverein in Basle. In 1940 it established a branch in New York. Particularly 
impressive is the wide setting, as for example in the description of the economic 
crisis of 1929-33. The bibliography runs to eleven pages. Both volumes are 
produced in the best Swiss manner. 


Munich Wo.LFGANG ZORN 


Wa TER Kuun. Geschichte der deutschen Ostsiedlung in der Neuzeit, Vol. I, Das 15. 
bis 17. Fahrhundert (allgemeiner Teil). Vol. Il, Das 15. bis 17. Jahrhundert (land- 
schaftlicher Teil). (Graz: Bohlau. 1955-57- Pp. xv + 272, 1 map; xi + 435, 20 
maps. DM. 68.—.) (Ostmitteleuropa in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Hrsg. 
vom Johann-Gottfried-Herder-Forschungsrat.) Walter Kuhn’s comprehensive 
study of the German Ostsiedlung from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries 
closes a considerable gap in the German and, indeed, European social history 
of the period. Difficult though it is to systematize the heterogeneous contri- 
butions which have a bearing on Siedlungsgeschichte (historical, geographical, 
ethnological, technological, legal, economic, demographic etc.), this task has 
here been achieved in a convincing manner. ‘The maps that serve as appendices 
to both volumes are based on research carried out in the course of several 
decades. Hitherto modern as compared to medieval Ostkolonisation had been 
underestimated; now however the balance is restored for all settlement regions 
between East Prussia and the South-eastern Alpenvorland (including the Carpa- 
thian region), and this applies also to those settlement movements on the part 
of Eastern neighbouring peoples that took place on German territory or In a 
German manner. 

It is not likely that this exposition will ever be superseded ; even supple- 
mentary amendments will be rare, since the regions dealt with, apart from 
negligible exceptions, all lie outside the German Federal Republic and the 
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Soviet zone of occupation. Thus they are no longer accessible to the German 
scholar. Polish and Czech scholars will find in these volumes unique docu- 
mentary evidence bearing on the economic and social history of the German 
regions occupied by these States. Moreover, the evidence is here presented ina 
dispassionate and objective manner which excludes any kind of polemic. 


Dortmund Hans LINDE 


HERBERT JANKUHN. Haithabu, ein Handelsplatz der Wikingerzeit. (Neumiinster: 
Karl Wachholtz. 1956. Pp. 256, ill., 16 tables.) The third edition of this 
classical monograph on Haithabu in Silesia constitutes a considerable expan- 
sion and revision as compared to the previous edition of 1938. The latest 
excavations offered an opportunity for a fresh study of some of the problems 
involved, and a more sophisticated interpretation of the newly available 
material could also make use of books and articles which in the meantime 
have appeared in Germany and Scandinavia. What the author is aiming 
at is the integration of research results hitherto arrived at into the wider 
context of the general economic and social history of the early Middle 
Ages. Against the background of geographical and sociological data as well 
as of the political events of the seventh and eighth centuries, which are 
supplemented by concise references to objects recently found at Haithabu, the 
trade position of that place is lucidly described, and commercial routes, 
commodities, shipbuilding, freighting, merchants, legal conditions, mint, and 
coinage are all dealt with. In addition, information is given about arts and 
crafts at Haithabu. The graphic style of the text is effectively supported by well 
chosen illustrations and maps. The book not only enriches our knowledge of 
Viking development, but also opens up vistas on early medieval economic 
history which could not be gained from written sources alone. 


Munich HEINRICH BECHTEL 


ERIcH GRUNNER. Die Wirtschaftsverbdnde in der Demokratie. Vom Wachstum der 
Wirtschaftsorganisationen im Schweizerischen Staat. (E. Rentsch-Verlag, 
Zirch. 1956. Pp. 131.) 


This study — a forerunner of a larger publication — was first published in the 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Geschichte for 1956. Taking the Swiss conditions as 
an example, the author shows how new economic associations — trades unions, 
farmer and eimployer groups, syndicates — were formed after the dissolution 
of the social order of the liberal age, and how such bodies more and more 
intervened in economic and political struggles from the end of the nineteenth 
century. This happened especially as a result of discussions about the tariffs 
and industrial relations. As a result of such intervention the agreements entered 
into by these associations acquired a degree of binding force, and they thus 
assumed what were really public functions, and the liberty of the individual 
in relation to the powers of these associations became increasingly uncertain. 
The exposition is fully detailed, but at the same time raises many questions. 


Gottingen THomAs NIPPERDEY 
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F. Krein und J. Srreisanp (Eds.). Beitrége zum neuen Geschichtsbild. Kum 60 Geburts- 
tag von Alfred Meusel. (Berlin: Riitten und Loening.1956. Pp. 251. DM.14.0.) 


The collection is introduced by J. Kuczynski’s essay on the old theme of bias 
and objectivity which is here related to historiography. Almost all the con- 
tributions are full of this struggle. Those that deserve to be singled out from 
the point of view of social and economic history are: Christopher Hil!, “The 
social and economic consequences of the Reformation in England’; G. Schilfert 
(East Berlin), ‘On the history of the repercussions of the English bourgeois 
revolution on North-West Germany’; K. Obermann (East Berlin), ‘On the 
early history of the German workers’ movement, 1833-1836’; finally two 
contributions on the history of the French Revolution by A. Soboul (Paris) 
and W. Markov (Leipzig.) 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Hans SPETHMANN. Franz Haniel. Sein Leben und seine Werke. (Duisburg-Ruhrort: 
Selbstverlag der Franz Haniel & Cie. G.m.b.H. 1956. Pp. 361.) 


Hans Spethmann who died recently was one of the foremost experts in in- 
dustrial history. The present excellent volume, his last work, deals with Franz 
Haniel (1779-1868), one of the most significant inaugurators of the age of 
individualism; it describes his origins from a Ruhrort merchant family, his 
entry into the coal business, and the expansion of his interests into mining, the 
production of coke, the iron industry, Rhine shipping, and finally railway 
construction. In all these various fields of activity his imaginative and con- 
structive mind proved its worth. Often he had to overcome hide-bound and 
monopolistic forces, as for example the Prussian system of a State-directed 
mining industry. Entirely from his own resources, without the help of joint 
stock companies, he contrived to build up a concern that comprised sixty 
mines, a ship-builder’s yard, a large fleet of barges and steam-tugs, iron 
foundries etc. Spethmann considers several technical problems such as the 
early technique of producing coke, the establishment of the first combined 
mining and iron smelting processes, as well as the first abortive attempt at 
penetrating through the layer of marl in the Northern district of the Ruhr. 
This is one of the few scholarly biographies of industrial entrepreneurs; rich in 
material, circumspect, and cleverly written. 


Cologne Lupwic BEvuTIN 


Friepricu Lice. Die mitteldeutsche Grundherrschaft und ihre Auflésung. Cwette, 
stark erweiterte Auflage. (Stuttgart: Gustav Fischer. 1957. Pp. 317. DM. 36.-.) 
The publication of the first edition of Die mitteldeutsche Grundherrschaft (1934) 
was an important event in that it essentially modified the picture of German 
agrarian history as it had been worked out by G. F. Knapp and his school. 
Liitge has continued his intensive research into problems concerning agrarian 
history. One may, for instance, recall his Bayerische Grundherrschaft (1949). Thus 
the present second edition of the old work is not simply a reprint, but a new 
version, augmented by knowledge which the author has acquired in the 
meantime, and matured by more profound comparisons with other German 
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agrarian regions; the most noteworthy addition is the newly written extensive 
section on ‘rural emanicipation’ in the Middle-German territories. The value 
of the book, which is considerable, is not lessened by the fact that the author 
has been unable to consult once more the archives of Soviet-ruled Middle 


Germany. 
Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Rotr DAaHRENDORF. Soziale Klassen und Klassenkonflikt in der industriellen Gesell- 
schaft. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1957. Pp. 270. DM. 24.-.) 


This book starts off with a critical analysis of Karl Marx and modern sociological 
theories and sets itself the task of clarifying the term ‘class’. The author opposes 
attempts that have been made to eliminate this term in analysing the changed 
structure of a highly industrialized society. The term is used as a category for 
the analysis of the dynamics of the social conflict and social structure. One 
must agree with the author’s own qualifying remark that this class theory 
applies presumably only to industrial societies. Not convincing and, indeed, 
methodically questionable is the attempt which has been made at completing 
the fragment of the fifty-second chapter of volume III of Marx’s Kapital by 
stringing together quotations from all the phases of Marx’s life which the 
author tries to integrate into a logical whole by means of connecting sentences 
of his own. Instead, the manuscript should obviously have been examined in 
the Nachlass, if only to find out whether it is really true that at this point death 
had interrupted Marx’s writing. Perhaps other reasons were responsible for 
the fact that Marx was unable to complete his answer to this central question, 
namely to the theory of classes? 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


GOTTFRIED EIsERMANN. Die Grundlagen des Historismus in der deutschen Nationaléko- 
nome. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1956. Pp. 249. DM. 28.—.) This book is one of the 
many indications of the reawakened interest in the Historical School of political 
economists, and attempts to reveal the foundations of their thought. The soil 
in which the older Historical School took root was the bourgeois liberal 
attitude which was inseparably bound up with national unitary tendencies. 
The general connection of the School with the historicism of the nineteenth 
century is indeed clearly visible; but the political and social situation was a 
more compelling influence. The historical economists assumed a defensive 
attitude towards the classical theory, related to the dreaded Hochkapitalismus, 
and at the same time towards socialism. The leading representatives, Roscher, 
Hildebrand, and Knies, claimed to have opposed the two adversaries by 
presenting a theory of their own, based on history. Just as the essence of 
historical cognition is based upon the understanding of individual units and 
their peculiar character, the theory of the Historical School was to prove that 
economic laws are valid only for special situations, and not in general. But, 
in fact, such theories can always be unmasked as ideologies which have arisen 
from practical situations. The self-styled theoretical edifice of the Historical 
School is exclusively related to the postulates of the German middle class, and 
is an unclear and indeed abstruse hotchpotch, composed of items of knowledge 
of economic and cultural history, remnants of idealist philosophy, Protestant 
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religiosity, the belief in progress buttressed by natural science, and romantic 
‘organicism’. The theory actually taught by those economists and, above all, 
by Knies, as well as that which they applied in their own investigations, was 
nothing else but the classical theory. Eisermann arrives at these results by 
careful analysis of the works as well as of their lives. He quotes copiously from 
the sources. In this respect he has given a very good introduction to these 
economists. Eisermann’s conclusion to the effect that, taken as economic 
theory, the ideas of the Historical School are totally untenable, is indeed not 
new. Although the author writes as a good historian, his attitude to historio- 
graphy is strangely critical. Right at the end of the book and far too concisely 
he rightly emphasises the great and indeed unique merit of the Historical 
School, namely the development of the sociology of economics. True, the 
author expressly sets out to write the history of economic dogmas; but it is 
worth adding that a further merit of the Historical School can be seen in the 
fact that they stimulated and expanded the study of economic history. 


Cologne Lupwic BEuTIN 


50 Fahre Rheinisch-Westfalisches Wirtschaftsarchiv. (K6ln. 1957. Pp. go.) This 
Festschrift does not deal with past achievement; only a few pages of the appendix 
contain a register of the archive and its publications. Instead, some leading 
economic historians — Bruno Kuske, Ludwig Beutin, Walther Herrmann and 
Walther Dabritz — discuss the tasks and possibilities of an economic archive 
both for the collection of sources and for research. As the President of the 
Cologne Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Franz Greiss, emphasised in 
his preface, these fundamental expositions are to point the way to future work. 
The book also contains an essay on the importance and efficiency of ‘Werks- 
archive’ (archives run by industrial firms); its author is Dr Curt Duisberg, 
who for many years has been director of IG. Farbenindustrie AG. Leverkusen. 


Wuppertal WOLFGANG KOLLMANN 


Franz Martaux. Gedenkwort zum hundertjdhrigen Bestehen der Industrie und Han- 
delskamer zu Bochum. (Bochum. 1956. Pp. 527.) 


The Chamber of Industry and Commerce of Bochum, on their hundredth 
anniversary, have produced a very comprehensive Festschrift. The first part is a 
history of the Chamber of Commerce throughout Europe in which the author 
attemps to trace the course of development from the Spanish Consulados, 
through the French ‘Chambres de Commerce’ to the German Handelskammer. 
The author emphasises the importance for early German development of the 
example of the Cologne Chamber of Commerce which was organised according 
to French law; this was certainly a unique phenomenon in German economic 
history, but it appears to be overrated in order to provide occasion for a 
belated polemic against Prussian economic policy in the early nineteenth 
century and the Prussian Kammerpolitik, the positive characteristics of which 
are not appreciated. The treatment has many digressions, 1s biased and not 
always free from errors, and the history of the Bochum Chamber itself is at 
many points imprecise and obscure. The second part of the work is of greater 
merit; this contains announcements and reports of the Chamber, its members 
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and officers, statements of its views and inquiries undertaken by it. An appendix 
includes lists of members, the chairmen and the leading officers. 


Wuppertal WOLFGANG KOLLMANN 


Wii Boetcke (Ed.). Krupp und die Hohenzollern. Aus der Korrespondenz der Familie 
Krupp, 1850-1916. (Berlin: Riitten und Loening. 1956. Pp. 164. DM. 5. 
10.) 


Among the works which have recently appeared in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
this book occupies a relatively noteworthy place. The preface by Walter Nissen 
and the editor’s foreword give a well-balanced account of the material and the 
principles followed in editing it. The documents come from the archives of 
Prussian ministeries, from the secret civil cabinet, from the Brandenburg- 
Prussian royal archives and a few remaining private papers. The documents 
have been chosen because they survive in the archives and not to illustrate a 
specific theme, so that, while abundant, they give the general impression of 
a fortuitous collection and contain a mixture of the important and the trivial. 
The work is intended to illuminate the personal and business relations between 
the Krupp family, the Hohenzollerns, the upper ranks of officials and the 
great banks, but this object is only partially achieved. The introductions to 
the five sections contain for the most part familiar material, not all of it reliable, 
and are only loosely connected with the documents themselves, which are 
not commented upon individually. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


M. JAHN. Gab es in der vorgeschichilichen eit bereits einen Handel? (Abhandlungen 
der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Leipzig, Phil.-hist. category, 
vol. 48, No. 4. 1956. Pp. 40, roillustr. in text, 2 tables. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 
DM. 5.—.) The dissertation is above all a reply to H. Bechtel’s views on the 
trade in prehistoric times, put forward by the latter in his Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
Deutschlands von der Vorzeit bis zum Ende des Mittelalters (1951). Bechtel implies 
that commerce animated by acquisitive intentions, profit motives and trading 
specialists can be clearly discerned only in the last two centuries B.C., whereas 
Jahn predicates it for the early bronze and the later stone ages .For the early 
bronze age, Jahn succeeds by means of apt examples in proving the existence of 
trade in Bechtel’s narrowly defined sense. It is more difficult to provide evidence 
for the later stone age, though the best possible opportunities are available in 
the shape of flint mining carried on in that period and in the spreading over 
hundreds of miles both of the crude mineral won from drift mines and shafts 
and of finished goods fashioned from it at the point of mining. Jahn is able to 
demonstrate that Bechtel has underestimated the economic structure of the 
epochs mentioned and that erroneous conclusions have been drawn regarding 
the kind and intensity of circulation of commodities. 


Miinster K. 'TACKENBERG 


S. v. FRAUENDORFER. Ideengeschichte der Agrarwirtschaft und Agrarpolitik im 
deutschen Sprachgebiet. Vol. 1. Von den Anféngen bis zum ersten Weltkrieg. (Bonn, 
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Munich, Vienna: Bayerischer Landwirtschaftsverlag. 1957. Pp. 580. 20 art 
prints. DM 64.-.) This work, extraordinarily full of material, is suitable for a 
text or handbook. It represents an attempt at a history of ideas of agricultural 
policy and agrarian economy in the Central European area settled by Germany 
up to the beginning of this century. A second volume taking the story from 
1914 to the present day has been prepared by a different author and is due to 
appear soon. The wide sweep commands admiration, but may give rise to the 
weakness that the interpretative treatment frequently has to be extensive 
rather than intensive; this however is rendered necessary by the nature of a 
book of this kind. The author endeavours constantly to fit ideas of agricultural 
sociology and economy into the course of general history and to interpret the 
concept of a ‘history of ideas’ in a very wide sense. He takes account as much 
of the views on agricultural policy and the activities of leading men, such as 
Stein and Bismarck, as of works of literature and the discussions in science and 
public opinion. Even fiction and sculpture are drawn into the general picture. 
The author’s historical judgments are well-founded and justly balanced. The 
biographical appendix and the valuable bibliography deserve a special mention 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


WERNER Conze. Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bauernbefreiung. (Quellen- 
sammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, Ed. Wilhelm Treue. Vol. 12.) (Gét- 
tingen, Berlin, Frankfurt: Musterschnidt. 1957. Pp. 219. DM. 15.80.) 


Our understanding of the emancipation of the peasants in Germany has 
suffered from the fact that the accounts of the movement have been based on 
conditions in Prussia. This collection of source material which W. Conze has 
made and to which he has contributed an introduction is well designed to 
remove prevalent misconceptions about the origin and nature of the emancipa- 
tion and its effects upon the main mass of the rural population. 

The introduction starts with an account of conditions before emancipation, 
and then investigates the philosophical roots of the movement and reveals the 
close connections between the various liberal agrarian reforms; the removal 
of the various forms of subjection to the lord was the keystone of the emancipa- 
tion process but by no means the whole of it, for it included all the measures for 
the dissolution of the old village community, such as the consolidation and 
separation of holdings, topics which treated in a narrow and purely technical 
fashion might appear to be significant only in the context of the development 
of agriculture. ; 

The selected documents illustrate the development in Prussia, Austria and 
Hanover from contemporary letters, petitions, speeches and published works 
and they also record the legislation which gave effect to the emancipation 
in Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Baden. A glossary of obsolete expressions and an 
index complete the volume. 


Dortmund Hans LINDE 


Grar Henninc von Borcke-Starcorpt. Der ostdeutsche Landbau zwischen 
Fortschritt, Krise und Politik. Ein Beitrag zur Agrar- und Zeitgeschichte. (Ostdeutsche 
Beitrage aus dem Gottinger Arbeitskreis, vol. 3. Wiirzburg: Holzner. 1955. 
Pp. 200. DM. 11.80.) This work has the usual advantages and drawbacks 
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which flow from an author’s personal membership of a social class whose 
apologia is here undertaken; it represents not so much a balanced historical 
analysis which does justice to all factors involved as a selection of important 
subject matters to be considered. Two focal points of the work are the origin 
and the history of government financial assistance for estates overburdened 
with debt in the eastern provinces and a new contribution to the controversy 
regarding the overthrow of the Reich Chancellor Briining. The author’s 
attitude is characteristically partisan, partly for good reasons: he uses — and 
prints in the appendix — valuable and hitherto unpublished sources drawn 
from the Hindenburg papers. As he does not master the method of historical 
criticism, the value of his book remains limited. 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


Hetmut Scuetsky. Die skeptische Generation. Eine Soziologie der deutschen Jugend. 
(Diisseldorf, Kéln: Eugen Diederichs. 1957. Pp. 523. DM. 26.—.) 


This work dealing with a contemporary sociological problem is important for 
the social historian. The author analyses the development of the living con- 
ditions as well as of the attitude of German youth since the beginning of the 
present century. In this way he throws into relief the peculiarity of the young 
generation who, after 1945, were between the ages of 14 and 25. Thus the 
book contains a critical discussion of the two phases of the ‘Jugendbewegung’ 
(youth movement) and ‘politische Jugend’ (political youth) which is con- 
trasted with the sober adaptation of the post-war youth of today which has 
grown sceptical towards the idealism of the youth movement as well as towards 
political ideologies . 


Heidelberg WERNER CONZE 


G. ERpMANN. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Sozialgesetzgebung. (Quellensammlung 
zur Kulturgeschichte, ed. Wilhelm Treue. Vol. 10. Géttingen: Muster- 
schmidt. 2nd ed. 1957. Pp. 405. DM. 24.-.) Apart from a short survey of the 
development of German social welfare legislation from 1839 to 1956 and a 
bibliography, the subject matter of this volume is not ordered chronologically 
as is the introduction in its six separate sections, but according to the field of 
work; within each field the treatment is chronological. This method has the 
advantage of allowing the development of any one individual problem to be 
easily traced. The manner of presentation makes it, however, difficult to gain a 
general view of the state of legislation at any one moment; this could have been 
avoided only by all-embracing historical treatment. The introduction however 
is somewhat cursory and does not establish the connection with political events, 
above all for the period from 1918 to 1933. 

Erdmann starts his introduction from the premiss that social welfare legis- 
lation has very close links with economic and social development. In spite of 
this thesis, he does not include the entire field of social policy either in his 
story or in his selection of sources, but limits these to social legislation in the 
narrow sense, i.e. to ‘labour laws including social insurance’ (p. 1.). Within 
this compass the volume provides a valuable survey. The position of the em- 
ployee within the enterprise is treated very fully, at the expense of his legally 
defined position within the State. It is incomprehensible that the author 
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mentions neither the discussion on the law of association (1906-08) nor the 
bill on the establishment of chambers of labour (1908). He leaves completely 
out of account the welfare services, the public assistance and also the special 
services (welfare of war victims, old age pensions, equalization of sacrifices), 
though decrees on social policy since 1945 occupy proportionately a large 
amount of space. It is a matter for consideration whether the ‘right of coalition 
and occupational association’ ought not to find its place under the heading 
of the ‘charter of labour’. The very detailed subject index lessens, however, 
difficulties of this type. Less useful is the bibliography to which much importance 
attaches in view of the selection of sources. It is compiled with little care, and 
the selection of works quoted is curious and not always perspicacious. With 
two exceptions, periodicals are quoted without the year of publication; so the 
layman, for whose information above all the selection is made, cannot discover 
whether the periodical will enlighten him on the social policy of the Empire 
or of the Federal Republic. It would be an advantage, if in a new edition 
attention could be paid to these points which may seem, but are not really, 
of minor importance. 


Heidelberg. UrsuLa HULLBUscH 


HernricH Unuic. Die Warenhduser im Dritten Reich. (Koln, Opladen: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1956. Pp. viii + 230. DM. 9.75.) Uhlig takes as his point of 
departure the development of department stores up to the world economic 
crisis, the negative attitude which the programme of the national socialist 
party adopted in principle towards department stores, and the methods and 
aims of the national-socialist fight before 1933 which were determined by 
considerations of electioneering and the desire for the acquisition of power. 
He proceeds to give a well-documented presentation and analysis of the eco- 
nomic situation and development of department stores within the framework 
of national-socialist economic policy. Uhlig deals fully with the degree of 
interference and boycott and shows how their fateful effects, in conjunction 
with the quick failure of experiments to communalize them, soon led to con- 
ditional recognition of department stores and to utilization of their suitability 
as ‘price regulators’ and as purchasers and distributors of products made of 
‘home-produced raw materials’ within the framework of a self-sufficient 
economy. The book is amply supplied with documentary evidence, statistical 
tables and references to literature and contains a good deal more than the 
title promises; it is a valuable contribution to research into national-socialist 
policy regarding the middle class and the centrally-planned economy of 
the Third Reich. 


Heidelberg Horst STUKE 


H. KELLENBENz, ‘Die unternehmerische Betatigung der verschiedenen Stande 
wahrend des Ubergangs zur Neuzeit’, Vierteljahrsschrift fir Sozial- und Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, XLIV (1957), pp- 1-25- By means of an inquiry into conditions 
in the Scandinavian area, Kellenbenz in this essay makes an advance on the 
hitherto received view that the urban bourgeoisie alone is responsible for trade, 
shipping and crafts. This thesis may be valid for Western, Central and Southern 
Europe, but in Northern Europe geographical conditions, the westward shift 
of the economy and the increase in sea-going trade led all classes of the popu- 
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lation to participate as entrepreneurs in economic life. However, this activity 
suffered gradual limitation through State support for the urban bourgeoisie in 
the age of mercantilism. The importance of a wide spread of entrepreneurial 
activity in its effect upon incipient industrialization is obvious. 


W. TrevE, ‘Das Verhaltnis von First, Staat und Unternehmer in der Zeit des 
Merkantilismus,’ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLIV 
(1957), pp- 26-56. Treue in this contribution is more concerned with asking 
questions than with giving greater precision to results already obtained. On 
the attitude of the prince towards the entrepreneur, he gives the important hint that 
it differed not only according to generation and geographical area, but was 
determined by events in individual cases and depended decisively on the 
development of the personalities involved. Treue establishes the thesis that 
only princes of coastal, colonial and export States were entrepreneurs. Problems 
of the entrepreneur’s attitude towards the State are illustrated by looking at some 
particularly prominent groups, like noble and immigrant entrepreneurs, court 
Jews and other Jewish elements, and in different fields of activity, such as 
industry and agriculture. 


W. Zorn, ‘Typen und Entwicklungskrafte deutschen Unternehmertums im 19. 
Jahrhundert’, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLIV (1957), 
pp- 57-77. After surveying thoroughly the present state of knowledge, Zorn 
gives hints for further research which ought above all to throw light on the 
occupational, social and geographical origins of entrepreneurs and include the 
effect of travel abroad. Assumption of political office (Camphausen, Hanse- 
mann) clearly points to a change in entrepreneurial personality during the 
nineteenth century and establishes the necessity of fitting entrepreneurial history 
into the wider framework of general history. 


Cur. Hasicut, “Die herrschende Gesellschaft in den hellenistischen Monar- 
chien’, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wiartschaftsgeschichte, XLV (1958), pp. 
1-16. Habicht establishes the strong influence of the so-called ‘king’s friends’ 
on the policy of the monarchies of ancient Greece. This group of persons was 
selected from purely national points of view. 


H. Tu. Scumipt, ‘Belegschaftsbildung im Ruhrgebiet im Zeichen der In- 
dustrialisierung. Erlautert am Beispiel der Zechen Prosper I-III der Arenberg 
Bergbau GmbH in Bottrop (Westfalen)’, Tradition, Zeitschrift fiir Firmen- 
geschichte und Unternehmerbiographie, II (1957), pp. 265-272. Schmidt in a 
discussion with Brepohl (‘Ruhrvolk’) traces how the integration of immigrant 
workers into the indigenous population, which is not complete even to-day, 
took place. 


F. Lircr, ‘Die wirtschaftliche Lage Deutschlands vor Ausbruch des DreiBig- 
jahrigen Krieges’, Zahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CLXX (1958), 
pp- 43-99. Liitge analyses the economic situation of Germany between 1550 
and 1620. Previous research in this field has suffered from inquiring exclusively 
into the consequences of the war, but not into economic conditions of the 
antecedent period which is characterized by gradually increasing population 
pressure (with important regional differences). This provides a starting point 
for structural change interrupted by a war which creates a completely new 
situation. Liitge investigates the validity of the opinion that decay in the first 
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half of the sixteenth century constituted a prelude to the destruction of the 
economy during the war, and arrives at the result that important sectors of 
the economy (such as trade, crafts and agriculture) experienced an unmistake- 
able and significant flowering, owing to the skilful adaptation of production 
and sale to the new conditions. The loss of importance of some towns is balanced 
by the emergence of others, the failure of several large banking houses by a 
wider distribution of fortunes. Apart from these conclusions, the essay has the 
merit of drawing attention to important questions still to be resolved (standard 
of living, investment). 


H. HausHorer, ‘Max Schoénleutner und die Entstehung der Schule der 
rationellen Landwirtschaft in Bayern’, Zeitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarso- 
ziologie, VI (1958), pp. 33-38. In the course of a short survey of the life and 
work of Schénleutner (1777-1831), Haushofer describes the development of 
the science of agriculture in Bavaria. Its connection with research in Northern 
Germany is obvious from the fact that Schénleutner was a student of Thaer’s. 


Heidelberg UrsuLaA HULLBUscH 


F. Repuicn, ‘Der deutsche fiirstliche Unternehmer, eine typische Erscheinung 
des 16. Jahrhunderts’, Tradition, Zeitschrift fiir Firmengeschichte und Unter- 
nehmerbiographie, III (1958), pp. 17-32, 98-112. Redlich clearly differen- 
tiates princely activities in the field of economic policy from the entrepre- 
neurial activities of German princes. The latter have hitherto received in- 
sufficient notice, and Redlich deals fully with their development and signifi- 
cance in agriculture and trade, mining, smelting and foundry work, as well as 
in industry; more particularly he discusses Julius of Brunswick, Jakob of Kur- 
land, Albrecht of Mansfield, Johann of Kiistrin and August of Saxony in their 
capacity as entrepreneurs. The essay produces no new material and has not 
drawn on archives for its sources, but through summarizing and interpreting 
known facts it paints for the first time a complete picture of princely entrepre- 
neurial activity in the sixteenth century, a specifically Protestant phenomenon. 


K. Bost, ‘Freiheit und Unfreiheit. Zur Entwicklung der Unterschichten in 
Deutschland und Frankreich wahrend des Mittelalters’, Vierteljahrsschrift fir 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XLIV (1957), pp. 193-219. Following upon 
recent researches, Bosl enquires into social reality and development of freedom, 
unfreedom and servitude of the lower classes in Germany and France during 
the Middle Ages. By means of comparative treatment he shows the multi- 
plicity and diversity of their forms and terms, their starting points, forces and 
stages of development. Bosl concludes that the lower classes in Germany 
retained their differentiation much longer than in France, which leads him 
to question to what extent the different social structure of the lower classes 
has helped to influence and to determine the different development of the 
State in Germany and France. The freedom of the lower middle classes in the 
early Middle Ages (the ‘king’s freedom’) is described by Bosl as functional or 
‘unfree freedom’ and sharply distinguished from the libertas of the nobility. 
In discussing unfreedom in its fullest sense, he draws a distinction between 
servitude (Leibeigenschaft) and attachment to the soil (Grundhorigkeit). 


J. van KLaveEREN, “Die historische Erscheinung der Korruption in ihrem 
Zusammenhang mit der Staats- und Gesellschaftsstruktur betrachtet’, Vier- 
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teljahrsschritt fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, MLIV-(1657)3 PP. 289-324. 
Van Klaveren systematically investigates manifestations of corruption in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and attempts to show up the tendency of 
monarchies to prevent, and of political and social intermediate classes to 


stimulate corruption. 


H. Beyer, ‘Zur Entwicklung des Bauernstandes in Schleswig-Holstein zwischen 
1768 und 1848’, Zeitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie, V (1957), pp: 
50-69. Beyer takes as his point of departure the fusion of progressive thought 
on economic and technical subjects with the forces of conservatism and 
tradition which characterizes the whole of the Denmark — Norway — Schleswig- 
Holstein State. He pursues the development of the peasant class in Schleswig- 
Holstein which according to him is determined after 1800 by five processes: 
1. very early agrarian reforms; 2. abolition of open-field communities; 3. 
resistance to reforms of church and school instigated by enlightened opinion; 
4. abolition of servitude; 5. the currency catastrophe of 1813. He stresses the 
consolidation and increase of peasants on their own compact farms as the 
decisive factor and gives important references to the political development of 
the peasantry. 


L. Hempet, ‘Heuerlingswesen und Croftersystem’, <evtschrift ftir Agrarge- 
schichte und Agrarsoziologie, V (1957), pp. 169-180. Hempel compares the 
development and situation of Scottish crofters and of North-West German 
hirelings from the point of view of agrarian and social geography. He con- 
cludes that both have in common the position of tenant without agricultural 
property, but that strong differences arise in their labour functions and in the 
development they have undergone since the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 


W. Stark, “Der Ackerbau der béhmischen Gutswirtschaften im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift fiir Agrargeschichte und Agrarsoziologie, V (1957), pp- 
20-41. Stark provides a vivid survey of the three-field system, tilling of fallow 
manuring, quantity and selection of seed ware, sowing, harvest and crop 
yield, horticulture and pasture growing and of the demand for, and the con- 
ditions of, labour within the framework of Bohemian estate economies. 


A. Lause, ‘Wirtschaftliche und soziale Differenzierung innerhalb der Ziinfte 
des 14. Jahrhunderts, dargestellt am Beispiel mecklenburgischer Stadte’, 
Keuschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, V (1957), pp. 1181-1197. Basing himself 
on the economic history sources of the ‘Mecklenburger Urkundenbuch’, Laube 
provides proof of considerable social and economic differentiation within the 
guilds of Rostock and Wismar which is reflected particularly in tax payments 
(‘SchoBregister’) and in property relationships. 


J. Burtan, ‘Arbeitsbedingungen und Klassenkampf in rémischen Erzberg- 
werken der Kaiserzeit’, Ceitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, V (1957), pp. 1198— 
1216, Burian describes working conditions in the European ore mines of the 
Roman Empire and tries to trace the origin and situation of the miners, the 
manner of their resistance to exploitation on the part of the Romans and the 
Roman measures of suppression as well as the extent, culmination point and 
decline of slave labour. Adopting a Marxist point of view, Burian interprets 
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the sedition of the Western Goths and of their allies, the population of the 
province of Thrace, in A.D. 376 as a class war. 


M. P. Lesnikov, ‘Die livlandische Kaufmannschaft und ihre Handelsbezie- 
hungen zu Flandern am Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts’, Keutschrift fiir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft, VI (1958), pp. 285-303. This account is based chiefly on 
the list submitted by the Livonian towns to the English government in 1406 
for purposes of compensation and on the business records of Hildebrand 
Veckinchusen. From these Lesnikoy derives a survey of Livonian trade relations 
with Flanders which is full of suggestions valuable for Hanse research; he also 
deals with the social composition of the merchant body trading with Flanders 
and especially with the commercial activities of Heinrich Tyte’s company 
which is summarized in a series of statistical tables. Tallow and above all furs 
appear as the most important and common export goods. Lesnikov establishes 
however the probability that price differences in the various trading centres 
of the Baltic Netherlands area were too insignificant to result in high profits 
as understood in colonial trade. 


Heidelberg Horst STUKE 


GENERAL 


Joun U. NeEr. Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilization. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. xv + 164. 20s.) 


The work of Professor Nef, in this and other books, stands apart from that of 
other economic historians. He is dissatisfied with the conventional boundaries 
of economic history and with the current direction of interests. It is interesting 
that so shrewd and experienced an historian should be so dissatisfied. 

Professor Nef’s doubts about economic history run so deep that, as he 
explains in these lectures — the forerunner of a larger book — he prefers to 
approach the rise of industrial civilisation from the standpoint of a general 
historian. It seems possible that by general history Professor Nef means what 
economic history might have become or might even yet become if it developed 
organic and satisfactory connections with political and social history. However, 
that may be, the contrast with his contemporaries is striking, even where he is 
concerned with the topic which absorbs so much of the attention of economic 
historians at present: economic growth. He is less interested in the strictly 
economic aspects of industrial origins than he is in other things. Indeed his 
references to the model builders and the statisticians among us are inclined to 
be slighting. He suggests that because they are interested in quantities, there- 
fore they are materialistic, which seems illogical. He also suggests that they 
can never tell the whole story; and in this he may well be right. 

He selects for attention one or two problems which he judges particularly 
important. One of these is the relation between the rise of an economy of high 
productivity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, supported by scientific 
technology, and the intellectual movements of the years between 1580 and 
1660. He argues that the technology of the later time owed much to the new 
feeling for quantitative precision in answering scientific questions which began 
to come in at the beginning of the seventeenth century. This point is well 
taken and exceedingly well argued. It arises directly out of Professor Nef’s 
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general assumption that to understand the movement of economic history it 
is necessary to go a long way beyond the analysable trends of production 
factors, markets and prices. He is extending the thesis, familiar among students 
of pre-history, that the ability to make tools implies a capacity for conceptual 
thought, so as to convince his readers that the making of the complicated tools 
called machines required a capacity for the special kind of thinking which 
the world has come to know as scientific. So far as concerns the high point of 
eighteenth century technical development, the steam engine, this was un- 
doubtedly true and steam power by itself created a new industrial order. But 
a student of the English scene would like to see the argument placed in an 
historical setting with due respect for time and place. Much of the new pro- 
duction of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries seems to have been ob- 
tained by finding some kind of industrial employment, often lowly in character, 
for people who were only partly employed before or who represented an 
addition to the population of the country. Moreover, when the productivity 
of labour was small, as it was in those days, surprising additions to production 
could be made by very modest technical changes, far below the dignity of 
scientific invention, and by equally modest additions to capital. Surely it is 
only when this kind of progress is over that industrial innovation based on 
scientific achievement of a high order, bringing into being whole new in- 
dustries, becomes of first-rate importance to a nation? This is so for Great 
Britain to-day and has been the underlying condition of her economic survival 
in this century. But was it so in the eighteenth century, in the England of the 
hand-loom and the hand-made nail? One wonders whether the current 
emphasis on science, so important for the economic history of our own time, 
is not in some danger of distorting our view of what actually happened under 
the different economic conditions of an earlier age. 

The mention of economic conditions suggests another and different qualifi- 
cation to Professor Nef’s line of argument. He wishes to show that in the be- 
ginning was the thought; the act followed after. No doubt; but was it always 
or even primarily scientific and technical thought that was at work? The 
technical element was so often only one strand in an economic situation to 
be mastered, and to be mastered it had to be thought out. The advance of men 
in the art of analysing economic situations as they met them, both as private 
persons or in a public capacity was surely, in the long run, as important a part 
of the intellectual achievement of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as 
scientific analysis - Adam Smith was as significant in his own way as Isaac 
Newton? One would like to hear Professor Nef on this. 

Science is one of the dramatis personae of this remarkably varied and in- 
teresting book: war is another. Professor Nef is keenly aware that an industrial 
civilization, more perhaps than other types of society, needs peace and he is 
equally sensitive to the evils, disgraces and brutalities which war brings. He 
spends much time in tracing the influences which modified the ferocity of 
war in the centuries when industrialism was emerging and which created that 
concept of limited war now broken down in the barbarism of our own time. 
This survey suffers from being unduly restricted to the society of Catholic 
France in the Great Century. The links between war and industry in more 
modern times remain unexamined. 

From the vast range of this small book, it will be guessed why Professor Nef 
is dissatisfied with economic history. It is unlikely that one man will ever be 
able to answer all the questions raised here, even when they are capable of 
historical answer. It would require an economic history more philosophic and 
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better instructed than we possess — the master not only of the wisdom of three 


thousand years, which was the ideal of the old German Historical Economists, 
but of much else besides. 


University of Birmingham W. H. B. Court 


CHARLES SINGER, E. J. Hotmyarp, A. R. Hai, and Trevor I. WILLIAMS 
(Eds.). A History of Technology. Vol. IV. The Industrial Revolution c. 1750 


ae 1650. (Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxxiii + 728. 
168s.) 


This fourth volume of A History of Technology would need a Leonardo fully to 
comprehend and confidently to criticise all the extraordinary variety of its 
contents, covering such broad subjects as agriculture, mining, metals, power, 
chemicals, textiles, engineering, and transport (excluding railways and 
steamships, however, reserved for Vol. V), not to mention many lesser trades, 
each dealt with by a specialist. An immediate reaction after reading this book, 
indeed, is that it has attempted too much. The editors almost admit this in the 
preface, where they refer to the enormous range of technological activity 
during the Industrial Revolution and their consequent problem of selection. 
They might well have exercised their editorial powers more ruthlessly and 
omitted such chapters as those on fish preservation and dredging. A good deal 
of duplication might also have been avoided. The chapter on ‘Power to 1850’, 
for example, duplicates to some extent what appears in those following on 
steam engines and water mills; similarly, precision mechanics and machine 
tools seem too closely related for separate treatment by different authors. 

Another weakness of this work is also foreshadowed in the editorial preface, 
where it is regretted that, despite the growing scientific complexity of tech- 
nology, explanatory detail must be sacrificed to the needs of compression. 
Those who wish for more detailed accounts are referred to the bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter. Many of these chapters, written by recognised 
authorities, do provide excellent, short introductions to their particular 
subjects; but they are only condensed versions of work which has appeared at 
much greater length elsewhere, sometimes by the same authors. Moreover, 
the bibliographies, which might have proved useful, are in many cases shrivelled 
affairs, sometimes with surprising omissions. 

It would appear, then, that the specialist will not find this book particularly 
useful, while the general reader will be lost in much of it. So far as the present 
reviewer can judge, however, it does provide competent and factually reliable 
descriptions of the new machines and processes of the Industrial Revolution, 
though without much appreciation of the broader economic and social 
factors. Perhaps the most interesting aspect brought out in this book — an 
aspect at one time neglected — is the increasingly close relationship between 
science and technology. This relationship, however, might well have been more 
strongly emphasised. The book is particularly weak on the scientific educa- 
tional background. The final chapter, by Professor Ubbelohde, on “The Be- 
ginnings of the Change from Craft Mystery to Science as a Basis for Tech- 
nology’, is unoriginal and disappointing. It might have mentioned the growing 
volume of technical books, encyclopaedias, and journals in this period, and 
the important educational influence of itinerant lecturers in natural philosophy, 
and much more could have been said on the influence of the various philoso- 
phical societies and educational academies. 
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There are only a few factual inaccuracies and questionable statements which 
have been noticed: total British coal production in 1850 is given as 150 million 
tons in one place (p. 79), but, correctly, as 60 millions in another (p. 166) ; 
Richard Roberts was not John Wilkinson’s ‘only other connexion with the 
machine-tool builders’ (p. 423); and James Watt’s condenser was not “inspired 
by’ Black’s researches (p. 673.) The part played by some individuals is under- 
rated or not noticed: Bateman and Sherratt, Manchester engineers, were 
probably more serious competitors of Boulton and Watt in 1800 than Matthew 
Murray of Leeds (p. 186); the clockmaker Hindley’s connection with Smeaton 
is not mentioned (p. 391); another clockmaker, John Wyke, of Liverpool, 
deserves more than the bare reference he gets (p. 421), since, for example, he 
supplied Boulton and Watt with lathes and other tools; and there is no mention 
of Whitehurst’s work on balances and clocks (pp. 404 et seqg.). But these are 
relatively small points, which do not detract appreciably from the general 
thoroughness and accuracy. Last, but not least, the book is a most pleasing 
typographical production, with a large number of excellently reproduced and 
informative drawings and plates. 


University of Manchester A. E. Musson 


Joun Jewkes, Davip Sawers and RicHARD STILLERMAN. The Sources of In- 
vention. (Macmillan. 1958. Pp. xii + 428. 315. 6d.) 


It needs no great insight to appreciate that economic progress rests primarily 
on innovation and that innovation in turn rests mainly on invention. What then 
governs invention? Is it something that just happens, like a mutation, or can it 
be bred, planned for, and predicted? Does competition help or hinder it? Is the 
lone inventor, the man of limited means, now outmoded by the research team 
and the costly laboratory? What can governments do to make invention 
easier and more frequent? 

Here is a familiar battleground. Historians and sociologists have taken issue 
on the importance of social factors in the process of invention, generally with 
the seventeenth and eighteenth rather than the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in mind. There have also been histories of mechanical invention 
and of technology and attempts to explain inventive activity in terms that 
embrace artistic as well as mechanical invention. But economists have generally 
preferred to take invention for granted — Marshall is a rare exception — and 
analyse its consequences rather than its causes. 

Professor Jewkes and his colleagues make little reference to the work of the 
historians of technical change: there is no mention, for example, of the work 
of G. N. Clark, A. R. Hall, R. K. Merton or A. P. Usher. They start by asking 
the direct question: ‘where and under what conditions have industrial in- 
ventions arisen in modern times?’ They survey some of the more outstanding 
inventors of the nineteenth century in order to demonstrate that the methods 
and characteristics of inventors do not appear to have undergone any very 
fundamental change. This done, they turn their attention to the past half- 
century and review some sixty important inventions made during that period. 
The circumstances of fifty of this total are set out in some detail in the second 
half of the book, and nearly all the better-known inventions, with the out- 
standing exception of nuclear energy, are included. The amount of detail 
given is necessarily limited — the case histories extend to three pages on the 
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average — but it is sometimes supplemented in the earlier chapters and there is a 
short bibliography at the end of each case. 

It is obvious from the case studies that there is no royal road to successful 
invention. The individual inventor, pursuing his own ideas with limited 
financial support, and without surrendering title in advance to any patents 
resulting from his efforts, undoubtedly emerges as a more important figure 
than has come to be supposed. Really novel ideas, developed to the stage where 
they are demonstrably workable, are still as likely to come from this source as 
from any other. The big firm may have some advantages in conducting 
research but it also has some obvious disadvantages; monopoly is by no means 
an inevitable spur. The notion that practically all modern inventions come 
from teams of research workers employed by the larger businesses is certainly 
untenable. 

From this, the practical conclusion is drawn that it would be a mistake to 
channel all research into institutions, to allow these institutions to be regarded 
as the sole source of technical ideas, and to plump for one method of fostering 
invention to the exclusion of others. This conclusion is driven home by a 
shrewd argumentum ad hominem: how would economists like to be told that they 
would do better work as members of a large team? On the other hand, it is 
conceded that chemical invention may lend itself more readily than mechanical 
invention to large-scale research. The latter may involve only the conception 
of a working device while the former may result from the systematic exhaustion 
of a series of possibilities where only the general lines of research can be laid 
down in advance. Thus, while there are many examples of independent 
mechanical invention, chemical inventions are now almost exclusively made 
in research institutions — a fact which the authors find ‘intriguing’ and which 
they clearly do not regard as inevitable. 

Although the main thesis of the book is argued with great skill and modera- 
tion and is, indeed, incontestable, the reader may hesitate to draw some of the 
corollaries at which the authors hint. Is it really a matter of accident that so 
high a proportion of the more promising developments in British industry go 
back to war-time inventions? Are there not circumstances in which the con- 
centration of, say, scientists from the universities on problems of technology 
from which they normally remain aloof may accelerate the process of inno- 
vation? If development is slow and expensive, may not development effort 
yield to institutional treatment when invention does not? The major inventions, 
if we may judge from the list in this book, may not number more than two or 
three a year, and for these it may be impossible to legislate. But we know that 
the number of patents runs into thousands and that each invention usually 
embraces a whole series of modifications before it becomes commercially 
valuable. Why, then, should society refrain from additional expenditure, if, by 
doing so it can cut short the process of successful modification and develop- 
ment? It is not enough to meet this question by insisting on the need for variety 
of attack and the value of competition. The issue is whether extra effort in the 
exploitation of new ideas may not be worth while and if so, whether it may be 
adequately encouraged through research teams. Invention is a far more 
individual affair than development, and far more incalculable. Thus the 
chapter which the authors have been driven to add on “The Development of 
Inventions’, and the few pages in which they discuss how the patent system 
might be adapted so as to help the individual inventor, are disappointingly 
brief in relation to the issues which they raise. ; 

One other issue is given rather inadequate treatment. How important is 
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education in the whole business of technical progress? Does modern invention 
require more education than a century ago either in the inventor or in those 
who make use of his ideas? Does the state assist technical progress markedly by 
its expenditure on education? Or is there something quite different that 
governs the inventive tempo of a society — something that may itself govern the 
volume and type of education provided and at the same time call forth in- 
ventive talent that would otherwise lie dormant? 

It is not the object of the book to provide answers to all the questions that it 
poses; but it does provide material for some of the answers and forces the reader 
to re-examine the clichés that have done service for answers in the past. Few 
questions have been so little studied in relation to their importance for economic 
welfare as the sources of invention, and no other contribution to the subject 
has been so penetrating and comprehensive. 


University of Glasgow A. K. Catrncross 


BrinLey Tuomas (Ed.). Economics of International Migration. (Macmillan. 1958. 
Pp. xiii + 502. 455.) 


The migration prospects and problems of the world after two global wars and 
a great depression are as unlike those of the pre-1g14 world as those of inter- 
national trade and national monetary and fiscal policies. ‘Perhaps the time 
has come’, writes Brinley Thomas in his introduction to these papers delivered 
at a Conference of the International Economic Association in 1955, ‘for a 
major offensive by economists to reoccupy the territory of population analysis’. 
Above all, as with other aspects of national economies, the fact that govern- 
ments are planning, or at least controlling, their migration programmes means 
that economists are right to enter this field in which little has been done for 
thirty years. It is to be hoped that at a future conference the economists will 
not have to admit that few of them are specialists in the subject. 

Only three or four of the papers were concerned with formal economic 
theory. Most were descriptive essays on the migration experience of individual 
countries and they contain much fresh material not easily available elsewhere. 
Countries of immigration are represented by the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, 
Brazil, South Africa and Israel and countries of emigration, by Italy, Ireland, 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. There are also sections on intra-European 
migration and on the Far East. Although some contributors have consciously 
tried to bring up-to-date the statistics of the inter-war volumes on International 
Migration edited by Ferenczi and Willcox, there is no uniformity in the presen- 
tation of statistical data, and no world-wide view of international migration is 
attempted. This informality and freedom has, however, yielded some stimu- 
lating essays. The final group of papers on social problems of migration is 
thinner in empirical data but led to lively discussions among the economists. 
The summaries of the discussions on the papers of general theoretical interest 
might well have appeared with the papers in the text, rather than at the end 
of the volume. ; 

Apart from two contributions by international administrators, the main 
concern of the participants was to delineate the changed world position with 
respect to migration rather than to make policy suggestions. Brinley Thomas 
drew attention to the facts that people and capital no longer tend to move in 
the same direction, that the old complementarity of growth in industrialized 
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and under-developed areas has disappeared, and that governments, not in- 
dividuals, are now making the major decisions in the field of foreign lending. 
Today, as Professor Silcock demonstrated, the under-developed regions of the 
world are to a great extent over-populated, not under-populated as in the 
nineteenth century. Furthermore, labour-saving techniques may create 
problems of land shortage as these areas improve their agricultural methods 
where abundance of land was so marked a feature of nineteenth-century 
population movements. Industrialization in eastern Europe has reduced the 
need for emigration from one of the chief pre-World War I regions. On the 
basis of Israel’s experience, Professor Abba Lerner postulated that present day 
immigration may tend towards cost inflation rather than demand inflation 
since trade unions must protect real wages, and governments, full employment. 

On the whole, though there were participants who embraced freer migration 
as an ideal to be devoutly pursued, the conclusions of the conference pointed to 
a diminished economic réle for international migration. This was apparent 
in Dr Edding’s paper which regarded free migration as a herald of an in- 
tegrated Europe but maintained that such freedom would be exploited mainly 
by short-distance moves across frontiers. It was also the conclusion of Professor 
Howard Ellis’ able summary in which he explored alternatives to migration. 
In the mid-twentieth century techniques and skills can be transferred with 
less movement of people; labour saving devices reduce the importance of 
labour migration; the masses who could benefit potentially by emigrating 
could not find a place in the economies of contemporary receiving nations; 
and the lessened international flow of capital limits the ability of some potential 
receivers to absorb immigrants. 


London School of Economics CHARLOTTE ERICKSON 


Patrick McGratu (Ed.). I[ohn] B[rowne], The Marchants Avizo. (The Baker 
Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 1957. 


Pp. xxxvi + 64.) 


With the expansion of English trade in the sixteenth century there developed a 
demand for manuals of practical instruction for the young merchant factor 
sent out to manage his master’s affairs in a foreign land. This need had been 
met in Florence in the early fourteenth century by Pegolotti’s well-known 
work, but the first general compendium of useful commercial knowledge to be 
printed in English was this little book by a Bristol merchant, John Browne. 
First published in 1589, it ran to six editions in half a century and so evidently 
met a serious want. Based apparently on genuine documents from a Bristol 
merchant’s papers of the late 1570’s and early 1580’s, it provides tables of weights 
and measures, examples of letters suitable to most occasions, of accounts, and 
of common business documents like insurance contracts and bills of exchange, 
while at the end are added some religio-ethical precepts intended to keep the 
young bachelor all alone in a foreign seaport both out of mischief and in 
remembrance of his native religion. A somewhat similar handbook, also 
written by a west-country merchant at about the same time, remained in 
manuscript, but is now well known thanks to publication in Tawney and 
Power’s Tudor Economic Documents. The Marchants Avizo is restricted in its scope 
to information about trade to the Iberian peninsula and is therefore a less 
generally informative document, but it allows us to picture something of the 
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professional problems facing an Elizabethan factor. It was worth reprinting, 
and has been carefully edited with a useful introduction by Mr Patrick McGrath. 


Wadham College, Oxford L. STONE 


J. O. Linpsay (Ed.). The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume VII. The Old 
Regime 1713-63. (Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xx + 625. 375-6d.) 


The second volume to appear in the New Cambridge Modern History is volume 
VII, The Old Regime 1713-63, edited by J. O. Lindsay. It carries out 
the policy of the new venture in departing from the predominantly diplomatic 
emphasis of the former series, in providing separate studies of the economic, 
religious, social, economic and aesthetic aspects of the period and (regrettably) 
in omitting the extensive bibliography which, at the end of each of the earlier 
volumes, proved so valuable to historians. (There will in due time be a separate 
bibliographical volume, but this is hardly the same thing). It is inevitable that 
the volume should be compared with volume VI of the earlier series, though 
this covered the years 1713-1789, and the present volume confines itself to the 
shorter period between 1713 and 1763. The scale of the new volume is some- 
what larger than that of its predecessor, but, since its range of subjects is wider, 
its treatment is for the most part less detailed. It is partly for this reason, no 
doubt, that while it covers a wider geographical area, there are regions within 
Europe, or with close European associations, e.g. the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which receive less satisfactory treatment. While the earlier volume was, in 
fact, a useful work of reference based on a comparatively narrow interpretation 
of the history of eighteenth century Europe, the new one is a series of inter- 
connected essays based on a wider interpretation of this history during the first 
half of the century. In consequence far more responsibility rests on the writers 
contributing to it and it reflects to a greater extent the range and limitations 
of their interests. 

Though the results vary in quality, in general the contributors have met 
this challenge. Among the chapters on general topics that of Mr C. H. Wilson 
on the Growth of Overseas Commerce and European Manufacture stands out both in 
its general interest and in the success with which it has been arranged round a 
central theme the ‘steady economic and political pressure .... from France 
and England in particular’ on Dutch commercial and financial power which 
gives ‘a special character to the first half of the eighteenth century in European 
economic history’. The chapter on The Visual Arts and Imaginative Literature by 
Professor Sir Albert Richardson is less sucessful, and both this and the more 
integrated studies of The Enlightenment by Professor A. Cobban and Religion 
by R. W. Greaves suffer to some extent from the shortness of the period under 
consideration and by the fact that so many of the greatest works of the century 
fall just outside their period. Studies of eighteenth century historical writing 
which only allude to Gibbon, of political theory which must omit Burke, 
of Philosophy which cannot take into consideration Kant, and of Literature 
which can contain no reference to Goethe appear not surprizingly (as Pro- 
fessor Cobban remarks @ propos of the ‘Enlightenment’) at first sight ‘somehow 
not impressive’. 

Among the chapters on diplomatic history special mention should be made 
of Professor Horn’s study of the Diplomatic Revolution; among those on specific 
countries Mr W. R. Brock gives an able and well-balanced survey of England 
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under the first two Georges, and Mr C. A. Macartney provides an illuminating 
account of the Habsburg Domminions. Mrs Lindsay, as editor, has under- 
taken three chapters and a share in a fourth including an interesting analysis 
of the Spanish situation. Misprints and minor errors of fact are unavoidable 
in a book of this size and scope but the misprints seem rather more numerous 
than might have been expected. 


Lady Margaret Hall L. S. SUTHERLAND 


Norman J. G. Pounps and WiiuiAm H. Parker. Coal and Steel in Western 
Europe. (London: Faber & Faber. 1957. Pp. 381. 45s.) 


Professor Pounds wrote, some while ago, a history of the growth of heavy 
industry in the Ruhr which was one of the most interesting works of historical 
and economic geography of recent years. His new book, written in association 
with the economist Professor Parker, covers a wider range. The authors have 
undertaken to describe the growth, technology and organisation of coal and 
steel industries throughout Western Europe from the eighteenth century to the 
present day. If the result is less easy to read than the earlier study, this is partly 
because the economic history of one region lends itself more simply to de- 
scription than the history of many; partly because of the point of view of the 
authors, who handle the development of coal and steel in Western Europe in 
its bearing upon a highly contemporary event, the emergence of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. No doubt there is much to be said for this point 
of view; but it follows that many conventional problems, important for the 
nation or the locality, get little notice, while others, such as the cartel problem, 
are considered in relation to economic growth but not to short-run questions 
of price and market. The economic picture of the two industries is drawn, that 
is to say from a special angle and it omits much (as the authors recognise in an 
interesting appendix) which would at first sight appear to be highly relevant 
to a history of industries which supply capital goods to the whole of Continental 
Europe. The entrepreneur, with his worries of cost and price, and the con- 
sumer with his choices, or lack of choice, do not put in much of an appearance 
here. To this extent, one is looking at the results of industrial history rather 
than at causes; for these latter are bound up with individual decisions. 

A preoccupation with general problems of economic expansion is however 
no bad preoccupation for an economic historian to have. This book is ex- 
tremely strong on the side of technology, the location and exploitation of 
resources, and allied questions. It would be hard to find anywhere a better 
description of the impact of the great technical changes of the last century and 
a half upon European iron and steel production. The two chapters upon 
technology in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the sections upon 
technological change and its communication since 1914, are most illuminating. 
Many readers are likely to go quarrying in them for the purposes both of 
teaching and research. Equally masterly are the concise little monographs 
upon the development of particular industries and coal fields which compose 
much of the first two-thirds of the book. These are both learned and lucid and 
they build themselves up into a comprehensive picture of a very remarkable 
kind of the growth of the coal and steel industries of Europe. 

The third part of the book, dealing with events after 1914, is in its own way 
no less effective. Professor Parker concentrates upon general trends and problems 
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of inter-regional balance, rather than upon development within regions. The 
general picture which he draws does not perhaps differ much from that drawn 
for the European economy as a whole for the Economic Commission for 
Europe, some few years back, over the same period of war, recovery, depression, 
and again war, by Professor Svennilson. But it is a highly interesting picture, 
nonetheless. It suggests vividly the bearing of the seemingly remote influences 
of national sovereignty and international law upon economic growth and 
decay. Can even the Coal and Steel Community do much to resolve the eco- 
nomic problems of a civilisation and a society for which war forms part of the 
structure and habit of things? 


University of Birmingham W. H. B. Courtr 


Archivio Economico dell’ Unificazione Italiana. Volume V. (Rome: Industria 
Libraria Tipografica Editrice. 1957. Pp. 26.) 


The previously issued four volumes of the Economic Archive of the Italian Uni- 
fication were devoted to government budgets and money and exchanges in the 
seven Italian states; in addition, there was a comprehensive analysis of the 
Tuscan population census of 1841 (vols. III-IV). With the present volume, 
the Archive expands into a new and significant area. Of the five reports con- 
tained in this volume one deals with ‘Money and Mint in the Papal States 
from the Restoration till 1870’, but its main interest lies in the four studies of 
prices in Florence, Turin, Milan, and in the Papal States and Rome. 

The price series presented refer to food and feedstuffs and in some cases to 
fuels (wood, charcoal, and oil). Their number is by no means inconsiderable. 
There are 27 series for Florence, 28 for Turin, 19 for Milan, and 15 for the 
Papal States and five for Rome after 1861. Most of the series extend over very 
long periods. Of the Milan series, 15 begin in 1801 and the remaining four 
start within the first decade of the century; for Turin, 18 series begin in 1815 
and 10 in 1858; all of the series for the Papal States begin between 1823 and 
1825; in Florence, on the other hand, only five series begin in 1800; 12 start 
between 1839 and 1849, and the remaining 10 in 1873. The Turin series contain 
some gaps, particularly in the fifties; in a few cases prices of the province of 
Turin, as distinguished from the city market, were substituted for the years 
1852-1857 for which information on city market prices was lacking. All in all, 
the volume of price data supplied is impressive, even though they refer to a 
limited number of commodities. 

In each of the four reports the statistical tabulations are prefaced by a concise 
description of the sources used and the nature of the material. The reader 
receives a fairly clear idea of what is known of the procedures through which 
market quotations were currently ascertained by the authorities. The bulk 
of the data must be presumed ~— largely on the basis of the weights and measures 
used — to represent wholesale prices. In some cases, however, the exact nature 
of the price remains doubtful and several series clearly refer to retail dealings. 
Some of these, for some portions of the period, were fixed by the authorities, 
but since rigid fixing was avoided and the prescribed prices were continually 
adjusted to follow changes in the wholesale markets, the respective series 
retain economic significance. 

An effort has been made to assure, over the whole period, the constancy 
of type and quality of the commodities for which prices have been gathered. 


Ne 
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Difficulties in this respect seem to have been confined to the Florence market. 
In general, the individual reports follow as far as possible the same outline. 
All of them contain a most useful section on conversion coefficients for the 
old weights, measures, and currencies. Each report shows a diagram of wheat 
prices over the whole period, both in original currencies and in Italian lire. 
All the reports contain some photo-offsets of original materials; curiously 
enough, only the Florence report contains illustrations that bear directly on 
the subject matter (original price records), while the other reports carry some 
rather extraneous materials (contemporary travel documents and the like). 

The usefulness of having these price data carefully collected, collated, and 
published in this very attractive form is, of course, unquestionable. As was 
originally envisaged by the Scientific Committee in charge, the individual 
reports eventually will add up to an impressive ‘Statistical and Economic 
Handbook of the Italian Risorgimento’. They will shed much light on the 
specific economic problems of Italian unification and provide a better grasp 
of the general problem of economic integration; it will become possible to 
treat Italian economic history of the nineteenth century in terms of significant 
economic concepts rather than, as has been mostly true so far, within some 
vague and often irrelevant institutional framework; as a result important 
insights into the specific retarding factors in Italy’s economic development will 
be gained. All this was clearly outlined in the original Presentation of Volume I 
of the Archive by I. Bonini of JRIJ, the organization which has originated and 
sustained the project. What has been published so far, and in particular the 
material assembled in this volume, goes a long way to justify those expec- 
tations. Still, it might be in order to wonder whether some improvements in 
the presentation of the material would not render it even more serviceable 
from the point of view of future users. 

In fact, it would seem that a somewhat greater effort at elaboration and 
refinement might save much additional labour later. To give an example: 
the annual price series contained in this volume (and only annual data are 
given) represent as a rule unweighted averages (computed over unweighted 
monthly averages) of variously averaged daily or weekly quotations. Since 
most of the data refer to agricultural produce, one would assume large seasonal 
variations in quantities traded in wholesale markets. Under these circum- 
stances, to give the same weight to the immediate post-harvest sales as to 
later marketings may distort the price picture considerably and, as likely as 
not, impart a considerable upward bias to the annual averages. If some data 
on the seasonal distribution of the turnover were uncovered in the course of 
research, at least for some years, it would be most desirable to have them 
included along with the price information and to have some alternative 
weighted series constructed. On the other hand, if such information be una- 
vailable, a statement to that effect would be disappointing but useful. 

Apart from price averages of individual commodities, one naturally thinks 
of the possibility of constructing an aggregate price index for all the commodi- 
ties presented. Again, it would be most helpful for future research if the reports 
contained some indication concerning the availability of information on 
quantities traded. If such information can be obtained, at least for some 
selected years, it would seem to be quite consonant with the basic aims of the 
Archive to publish it and to have some tentative index computations presented. 
Similarly, it would be desirable to include at an early point as much of inter- 
spatial comparisons of price levels as the accumulated materials would permit. 
In general, the usefulness of the reports would be greatly increased if it were 
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possible every time the reports on a certain subject matter have been completed 
for all the seven states to issue a summary report containing inter-state com- 
parisons. It is a common experience in research that too strict a division of 
labour between collection of raw material and its processing tends to diminish 
the final yield. No one can treat and interpret the raw material as well as those 
who have been in intimate contact with it, and it is in the process of inter- 
pretation that additional data which otherwise would be overlooked may come 
to be recognized as eminently relevant and a search for them instituted. It is 
possible, of course, that, as the work progressed, further reports quite naturally 
will tend to develop in this direction. At any rate, this reviewer must hope that 
his plea for somewhat less modesty and self-restraint on the part of the able 
scholars who are responsible for the project will not be misunderstood. It 
stems from the interest aroused by the venture rather than from any desire 
to belittle what already has proved to be a most fruitful effort in research. 


Harvard Unwersity ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 


Marjorie WILKINS CAMPBELL. The North West Company. (Toronto: Macmillan. 
1957. Pp. xiv + 295. 355.) 


Mrs Campbell has, in her time, won the Award of the Governor-General of 
Canada for Creative Non-Fiction and also for the best Children’s Book of the 
year. She brings very considerable literary ability to a subject which in many 
ways lends itself admirably to her talents, and her book is an outstanding 
example of the sort of romanticised history which deserves a warm reception. 
A great deal of work has gone into it, and the documentation is sound. But 
there is no means of telling where new facts have been unearthed or where 
imagination has taken over. Indeed it is accepted that “Because of repeated 
references to the Nor’ Westers as ‘‘cut-throats and bullies’ by contemporary 
writers, and because the other side of the story has been told countless times, 
considerable effort has been made throughout the text to present their view- 
point and to correct the origins of this libel’. The resultant account of the 
‘fur-trade war’? with the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the destruction of the 
Selkirk colony at Red River, and of the final coalition of the North West and 
the Hudson’s Bay Companies reveals the dangers of such an approach, for the 
impression of a well-organised and vital concern, alive with ‘the ancient 
North West Spirit’ being overcome because of the desperate actions of Selkirk 
and his de Meurons, and the highwayman tactics of Governor Williams, will 
not fit the facts. 

From the point of view of the economic historian the North West Company 
is a fascinating study. It was never, in the strict sense of the word, a company 
at all, certainly not a chartered company. Rather it was the product of a 
series of agreements between agents in England, factors in Montreal, and 
winterers who travelled in pursuit of the furs. It was capable of vast financial 
outlay, and in the end it controlled the fur trade of Montreal, ran the Beaver 
Club there, and built its impressive emporium at Fort William. There the 
business of the year was conducted at an annual sessions when the winterers 
brought in their furs, met the agents, passed their resolutions, and thoroughly 
indulged themselves before setting off again for another winter, or two, in the 
woods. ‘The power of the Company was measureless, and its achievements 
great. It drove the fur-routes across to the Pacific coast and north to the 
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Mackenzie; it opened up Athabaska, it bought Astoria from the American 
Fur Company, and it organised a workable route across the Rockies. There is 
no lack of romance, of achievement or of colourful personalities in the story. 
But from the point of view of economic history (or of any other serious history) 
the interest must lie in the endless shifts of emphasis as the partnerships of 
which the Company was composed expired and were renewed, and in the 
balance between the different elements within the Company. Mrs Campbell 
does indeed recount the changes of partnerships, and in so doing detracts much 
from the easy and romantic flow of her narrative. But she does not show how, 
when everything depended on the maintenance of a balance between supplies 
for the existing trade, rewards for the winterers, capital for expansion across 
the continent, across the Pacific into the markets of China, and capital for a 
last bid to crush the opposition of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the North West 
Company proved unbalanced. It was the imminent need to renew the partner- 
ship, the rivalries of winterers and agents, fears of the enormous financial 
commitments, and a revolt of the moderate men who thought the Company 
had gone too far in showing the North West spirit, which brought the Company 
to its end. “Canada’s first major industry had been stricken desperately, if not 
mortally’, to quote Mrs Campbell amiss, largely because of the very virtues 
of the loose syndicate known as the North West Company. This gave the 
maximum incentive and freedom to the executives but, inevitably led to 
excesses and to extravagance in a period of prolonged and well-supported 
competition. When the elements of fear on the one side and of intimidation 
on the other were removed, the North West Company proved unable to trade 
in open competition and unable to hold its own partnership together. But it 
had achieved so much that I, for one, welcome a romantic approach to the 
epic of Canadian history which is embodied in its story. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge E. E. Ricu 


O. J. Frresrone. Income & Wealth Series VII. Canada’s Economic Development 
1867-1953. With Special Reference to Changes in the Country’s National Product 
and National Wealth. (London: Bowes & Bowes. 1958. Pp. xxvi + 384. 455.) 


The appearance of this volume, the latest and last instalment in the series of 
studies initiated by the International Association for Research in Income and 
Wealth in 1951, has been eagerly awaited both by Canadian economic his- 
torians and by students of comparative economic growth. Dr Firestone, 
economic adviser in the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce, has 
been in a uniquely favourable position to collect and integrate the available 
statistical evidence bearing on the economic development of Canada since 
confederation and has now made available a set of estimates which will prove 
invaluable for all subsequent work in the field. The writing of Canadian 
economic history has in the past been distinguished by a number of brilliant 
studies of particular industries, notably those carried out by the late Harold 
Innis; it has, however, been handicapped by the lack of reliable statistical 
foundations and in particular by the absence for the period before 1926 of 
completely acceptable estimates of gross national product and national income. 
This gap has now been filled. Dr Firestone would be the first to admit that 
his estimates, like those of earlier investigators, can be and should be revised, 
corrected and refined. Nevertheless, the appearance of a consistent set of 
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estimates of national economic growth, within the accepted conceptual frame- 
work of the national accounts, represents something of a landmark in Canadian 
historiography. 

The book is, of course, wrongly titled. It does not begin to be an adequate 
analysis of economic development in Canada since 1867. The author’s concern 
is with quantification, not explanation. What can be measured, he attempts to 
measure. What cannot be measured, or what it does not seem appropriate 
within his frame of reference to measure, he treats superficially or ignores. The 
book is an exercise in historical measurement, not historical analysis. Its value 
lies not in its explanation of historical processes, but in its clarification of the 
dimensions of the processes that must be explained. The economic historian 
may use the conclusions of such investigators as Dr Firestone as the starting- 
point for his research; but he is in no danger of finding his occupation gone. 

The heart of the book consists of a series of estimates of gross national product, 
gross national expenditure, and capital accumulation for the period 1867-1925, 
which are linked to the official estimates prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the period from 1926 to the present. Supplementary series are 
generously provided, and the methods of calculation and sources of data are 
briefly explained. Two concluding sections review the history of national income 
and national wealth estimates in Canada and appraise the methods and data 
used by earlier investigators. Dr Firestone’s estimates suggest that over the 
whole period since 1870 real aggregate national output in Canada doubled 
every twenty years; annual average rates of change in gross national product 
(in constant dollars) varied from 3-04 per cent in 1870—g0 to 4.09 per cent in 
1890-1910, 2°57 per cent in 1g10—30, and 3°80 per cent in 1930-53. Real gross 
national product per capita increased at an average annual rate of 1.65 per 
cent over the whole period, the highest rate of growth (2.12 per cent per 
annum) being achieved in the period 1930-53. 

As the author is careful to point out, because of inadequacies in the original 
data and the approximations involved in the derivation of aggregate indices, 
these and similar figures are to be taken as no more than ‘indications of the 
general order of change’. One may accept without qualms a demonstration 
that the rate of development was substantially higher in one sub-period than 
in another; but the apparent precision of the estimates, when carried to two 
decimal places, is merely a trap for the unwary. If this is true in comparing 
different periods of growth in a single country, it is even more to be borne in 
mind when comparisons are made between different countries, in which the 
quality and comprehensiveness of the original data differ and in which the 
estimates have been prepared by different investigators. Probably no more 
convenient index has yet been devised for comparing the development of 
nations or areas than the annual average rate of change in real product per 
capita. But the very facility with which such comparisons can be and are made 
should remind us that the caveats and qualifications with which conscientious 
workers like Dr Firestone liberally besprinkle their pages reflect not pro- 
fessional modesty but rather a wholesome awareness of the large element of 
conjecture that can be embodied in a simple percentage. 


University of California H. G. J. AITKEN 
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P. G. Powrstanp (Ed. W. ELKAn). Economic Policy and Labour. A Study in 
Uganda’s Economic History. (East African Institute of Social Research, 
Kampala and Kegan Paul. 1957. Pp x + 81. Qs.) 


In recent years East African development has been discussed mainly in terms of 
the classical problems posed by a population which threatens to increase more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence, or at any rate more rapidly than the 
opportunities for gainful employment; the situation has begun to approximate 
to that which Professor Lewis has analysed under the heading of ‘economic 
development with an unlimited supply of labour’. But for the greater part of 
the last fifty years the dominant problems have been of an entirely different 
order. ‘The main obstacle to development has been a deficiency in the effective 
supply of labour, and the task which has confronted entrepreneurs and Govern- 
ments alike has been the conjuring of regular and efficient wage-earners, or 
for that matter industrious peasant farmers, out of an indigenous population 
of warriors, herdsmen and primitive cultivators, who possessed the means of 
subsistence and were not very markedly interested in gain. The supply of 
wage-labour is the theme of this study, which represents the salvageable part 
of a larger work on which Philip Powesland was engaged at the time of his 
tragically early death. It is a meticulous and perceptive piece of historical 
writing, which shows that the author would have become a very notable con- 
tributor to the study of colonial economic development. Though he was 
avowedly analysing governmental policies and inevitably derived most of his 
information from official documents, he never fell into the error of regarding 
the peoples of Uganda as being merely the passive objects of action from above. 
His work is informed by a liberal and humane spirit, but never loses contact 
with historical realities. The best and most interesting part of the book is the 
first, which describes the awakening of the desire for goods that could be bought 
with money and the efforts made to increase the labour supply by coercive 
measures ranging from official ‘encouragement’ to simple requisitioning of 
workers through the chiefs. It is shown that, quite apart from their ethical 
aspect, these measures tended to distort the natural growth of the economy by 
imparting a temporary bias towards wage-earning activities, especially 
plantation agriculture. With the abolition of forced labour in 1922 the focus 
shifts to the great movement of migratory workers from western Uganda and 
Ruanda-Urundi to the lands near the railhead, and then to the tentative be- 
ginnings of an attempt to replace this inefficient type of labour by a regular 
working class. Here a certain slackening of grasp is perceptible. It is not in the 
text but in the editor’s short introduction that these problems are most clearly 
pointed. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London C. C. WRIGLEY 


K. G. Treconninc. Under Chartered Company Rule (North Borneo 1881-1946 ). 
(Singapore: University of Malaya Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. 250. 305.) 


The literature on Dutch Borneo and Sarawak is fairly extensive, and Borneo 
generally has attracted the attention of anthropologists and botanists. ihe 
political relationships of the Dutch and British in Borneo in the nineteenth 
century have in recent years been described in detail. But Mr Tregonning’s 
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book, based on the Chartered Company’s records, is the first to give a complete 
account of the Company’s administration. 

The political aspects of this book will no doubt receive attention elsewhere, 
but readers of this journal are likely to be primarily interested in the economic 
ones, and it is to these, therefore, that I shall neltene 

Like others before him, Alfred Dent, the principal promotor of the Chartered 
Company, had been over-optimistic regarding the immediate economic 
potential of the territory. Nevertheless, it was the successful development of 
the country which ensured the continuance of the Chartered Company, 
although the latter was never more than an administrative body encouraging 
the efforts of others. It received no imperial grants-in-aid. To begin with, it 
was the ancient export trade in edible birds’-nests which sustained the Compa- 
ny, and the trade remained a profitable one until the end of the Company’s 
rule. For the first ten years the trade was almost the only source of revenue. 
Sugar was planted by an Australian pioneer, and when the world sugar 
market collapsed in 1885, he changed over to the export of timber, especially 
of soft wood, serayah, resembling cedar, from his estate. This was the beginning 
of the timber trade. Timber remained throughout a valuable export, but 
large-scale felling necessitated the introduction of conservancy measures. In 
1937, timber exports reached the record figure of 6,272,000 cubic feet. Tobacco 
succeeded sugar as a crop and exports of this reached their highest figure in 
1902, when their value was SS $ 2,018,000. Thereafter, the tobacco industry 
slowly declined owing to the change in the nature of the world demand (from 
cigars to cigarettes), and in 1929 production ceased altogether. 

Rubber became important in North Borneo after 1906, and the industry 
suffered the same vicissitudes as it did in Malaya and Indonesia. By 1940, 
North Borneo exported 39,470,000 lbs, valued at SS $ 14,445,000. 

Minor sources of revenue were copra, Manila hemp, and dried fish. Minerals 
(including coal) did not become important, and it was the adjacent territories 
of Sarawak and Brunei, not North Borneo, in which large deposits of oil were 
discovered and developed. 

North Borneo, under the Chartered Company, never became rich. Never- 
theless, the revenue was sufficient to maintain a competent government. The 
combined import and export figure for 1879 (before the Company obtained 
its charter) was SS $64,000: in 1940, it was SS $10,292,000. But, unlike 
Malaya, North Borneo never had enough money to build an adequate road 
system. It is also notable that at the end of the Company’s rule, only 1.7 per 
cent (318,000 acres) of the Company’s territory was under cultivation. 

Mr Tregonning confines his attention almost entirely to the period of the 
Chartered Company’s administration, and does not delve deeply into the past or 
speculate as to the country’s future. Among the obstacles to the development 
of North Borneo, the shortage of labour has always been outstanding, and 
neither the Company nor the Colonial Office have shown any willingness to 
allow an uncontrolled influx of Chinese. Mr Tregonning’s study strikes me as 
a careful and comprehensive one, and it fills a notable gap in the history of 
Borneo. 


Cambridge VicToR PuRCELL 
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Kazusut OnKAWA in association with M. Sutnonara, M. Umemura, M. Iro, 
and T. Nova. The Growth Rate of the Japanese Economy since 1878. (Economic 
Research Series I, Institute of Economic Research, Hitotsubashi Uni- 


Son Tokyo: Kinokuniya Bookstore Co, Ltd. 1957. Pp. xvii + 250. 
P.) ; 


This is a book about the statistics of economic growth rather than about the 
growth process itself. It is a candid description and assessment by a group 
of research workers of the methods used to compile long-term national product 
and capital formation statistics for Japan. Economic historians may regret the 
fact that more space was not allocated to analysis and discussion of the results 
but this may be remedied in future studies. There is no doubt that this is a 
welcome first volume in the series of monographs which the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research of Hitotsubashi University is now beginning to translate into 
foreign languages. 

To most students of economic growth the striking feature of the Japanese 
historical series which have been quoted in American or European publications 
is the extraordinarily rapid rate of growth they suggest — a long-term rate of 
growth in real incomes per head which outstrips that of all other countries for 
which comparable data exist. Given the admittedly doubtful nature of the 
statistics and the language difficulties in the way of tracing them back to first- 
hand sources, few foreign observers have cared to put much weight on these 
figures. On the other hand, in view of the unusual character of the Japanese 
growth process the temptation to use them comparatively has been strong. 

The evidence is still far from conclusive. Professor Ohkawa and his associates 
have submitted their own and their predecessors’ estimates to a thorough 
scrutiny but they do not pretend to have reached results with which they can 
be satisfied. The work of research and revision goes on at Hitotsubashi Uni- 
versity, assisted — so the authors hope — by the ‘relentless critique of readers of 
this book’. 

Unfortunately criticism is usually most relentless where it is least appreciated. 
The majority of the readers of this book will become bolder in their use of 
Japanese statistics not because they believe in their reliability but because they 
will know more clearly why they doubt them: and they will know because the 
authors have pointed out the deficiencies with disarming candour. We may 
question the significance of the distinction between secondary and tertiary 
industry for long period analysis when the former is defined to include domestic 
manufacture (which is often indistinguishable from retail trading in an under- 
veloped economy) and when government manufacturing and building and 
construction are included in the latter. But it would seem pointless, for example, 
to dwell on the authors’ admission that their estimates for manufacturing 
output depend on the implausible assumption that the ratio of net output to 
gross final sales in manufacturing industry has remained unchanged through 
six or seven decades of industrialisation. To go further than this and, for 
example, to deduce the direction and extent of the bias which such an as- 
sumption introduces into the estimates one would have to know a good deal 
more about the character of economic change in Japan than is available in 
non-Japanese publications. 

Finally it must be said that, to those who have worked with the historical 
statistics of industrialised countries, the conclusions suggested by these Japanese 
statistics will seem larger than life. The authors calculate annual growth rates 
of real income per head of those gainfully occupied for each of eleven over- 
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lapping decades beginning in 1878 and ending in 1942. For only three of them 
did the annual rate of growth fall below three per cent. For six of them it 
varied from 3.7 per cent to 4'8 per cent. Between 1878-82 and 1938-42 average 
real income per head of the gainfully occupied population was estimated to 
have multiplied roughly eight times. But by 1938-42 the Japanese economy 
was still far from being industrialised if we may judge from the proportion 
(almost 45 per cent) of the gainfully occupied population in the agricultural, 
forestry and fishing group of industries. If measures such as these provide only 
an approximation to the true rate of growth of the Japanese economy in the 
space of less than seven decades they suggest a phenomenal rate of progress. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge PHyYLuts DEANE 


F. C. Jones. Hokkaido. Its Present State of Development and Future Prospects. (Oxford 
University Press. 1958. Pp. viii + 146. 215.) 


Hokkaido, the large island in the north of Japan, is about the same size as 
Scotland and has the mountainous landscape and sub-arctic winters which are 
sometimes attributed to North Britain. In spite of some natural disadvantages, 
Hokkaido has made considerable progress under the Japanese since 1870. 
The population has grown from 100,000 to five millions. The economy, once 
geared to primitive agriculture and extensive fisheries, is now more diversified 
with extractive and manufacturing industries. But, compared with the rest of 
Japan, this region remains undeveloped. Its further exploitation has become a 
matter of urgency in view of Japan’s demographic problems and her loss of 
other territories. 

This short book gives an admirable descriptive outline of the history, 
geography and economic growth of the area, well illustrated with statistical 
tables and maps. To the limited number likely to be interested in the subject 
here is a useful introductory guide by an author already well-known for his 
work on Japan. 


The Marshall Library, Cambridge WILLIAM J. MACPHERSON 


Hans GErTH (Edited & translated). The First International: Minutes of the Hague 
Congress of 1872 with related documents. (University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison. 1958. Pp. xx + 315. $ 6.00.) 


The Hague Congress of 1872 brought the effective life of the First International 
to an end. The decision to move its General Council to New York, taken 
secretly by Marx, Engels and a select number of their supporters, killed the 
first significant attempt at an international organisation of labour. The step 
was taken to prevent the Council from falling into the hands of the Bakuninists 
who were gaining ground in the Latin countries and with whom the leader of 
the English section was in private correspondence. In the depressed and 
disorganised state of European labour following the Paris Commune and with 
his own overwhelming desire to retire from active politics and return to his 
studies, Marx doubted whether the Bakuninist offensive could be held. For 
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Anarchism to dominate the international movement at a formative stage in 
its development would, Marx considered, be a disaster. He was prepared for 
desperate remedies to forestall it. 

The Minutes of the Hague Congress, at which the issue was decided in 
Marx’s favour, have recently been found among the papers of Hermann 
Schliiter in the University Library of Wisconsin. Hans Gerth’s edition con- 
tains a facsimile of the Minutes and of the report to the North American 
Federation of the International by F. A. Sorge, leader of the American Marxists 
and their delegate to the Hague. It also contains English translations of the 
two documents and the report of Maltman Barry, the English journalist, who 
covered the Congress for the Standard and published his collected dispatches as 
a pamphlet in 1873. 

The Minutes add little except corroborative evidence to Barry’s account, 
which was already known, but in making all this material readily available 
Hans Gerth has performed a service to historians of the labour movement. 
Unfortunately the editing is careless and shows no evidence that any original 
source material has been consulted. 

In a strange sentence (p. viii) Gerth writes that ‘Possibly Sorge’ wrote the 
Minutes, but both the Minutes and the report to the North American Federa- 
tion which is signed by Sorge are in the same handwriting, as a very cursory 
inspection of the facsimiles reveals, and there is no reason to doubt that Sorge 
was the author of both documents. 

The Biographical Glossary has too many elementary mistakes. Barry was 
not ‘the one English delegate to vote with Marx and Engels for transferring the 
seat of the International to New York’ (p. 298). Barry’s report shows, five 
pages earlier, that Sexton, the rationalist turned spiritualist, one of Marx’s 
more eccentric allies, also voted for the move. George Odger, the British trade 
union and radical leader, never ‘served as general secretary’ of the International 
(p. 304). There was no ‘London Congress of the International in 1865) (p. 306). 
The gathering in that year was a Conference with no policy-making powers, 
a difference of substance later brought out by Marx in his controversy with 
Howell. 

The notes to the text are useful, though based entirely on published material. 
The copybook of the American Section of the International and of the General 
Council, after its transfer to New York, however, can be found in the Wisconsin 
State Library, and could have been consulted with advantage. With these 
qualifications the published texts provide useful material for specialists. 
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